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N RESPONSE to an overwhelming 

demand for an enlargement of our 

r hotoplaywrights’ Department, we 
are now prepared to announce the 
publication of a new monthly magazine 
called ‘‘The Photoplay Scenario.” 
This will be devoted to the detailed 
treatment of the subjects we have 
been compelled, heretofore, by lack of 
space, to handle only in outline in the 
Photoplaywrights’ Department. This, 
however, will be continued in the 
‘Photoplay Magazine and made more 
valuable than ever, and A. W. Thomas 
will still be its editor. 


HE FIRST ISSUE of ‘‘The Photo- 
play Scenario” will be ready by 
April 1, 1914. The new magazine will 
be edited by Mr. Thomas, Editor of 
Photoplay Magazine and the ‘‘Photo- 
playwrights’ Association of America,” 
and considerable of its editorial section 
will be devoted to the affairs of the 
Association. Mr. Thomas’ qualifications 
for the editorship of the ‘‘Scenario”’ 
are too well known to need comment. 
He is eminently fitted by experience 
and temperament, to instruct the 
amateur, and his record of successes 
as a photoplaywright makes him the 
peer of the best professionals. He will 
be assisted by the cleverest talent in 
the field; and neither time nor expense 
will be spared to make the new 
‘Photoplay Scenario” so valuable to 
photoplaywrights in general that they 
cannot afford to be without it. 


PHOT )PLAY 


HOTOPL sy | 


®&CENARI 


INCLUDING ! 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE INQUIRY SUPPLEMENT 











M. \G:. \ZINE | 


MONG ITS DEPARTMENTS 

will be one devoted to books and 
book reviews, another to analyses of 
new photoplays which can be studied to 
advantage by writers, and still another 
to special articles by men and women 
of note in the business. All of this is 
in addition to the Photoplaywrights’ 
Department, to which Mr. Thomas 
will give the best there is in the way 
of advice and instruction to authors. 


ITH THE “PHOTOPLAY 

SCENARIO” will be combined 
Photoplay Magazine’s Inquiry Supple- 
ment, which was formerly a part of the 
magazine itself, and in which will be 
answered all questions pertaining to 
plays and players that anyone cares to 
ask—of course, within the power of 
our large and resourceful organization 
to answer. 


HE ‘“‘WHO’S WHO IN the Photo- 

plays,” which was crowded out of 
last month’s Photoplay Magazine, will 
also be continued in the new publica- 
tion. And last, but not least, there 
will be a complete list of the market 
for photoplays, revised to date, in each 
number. 


POSTAL CARD will bring you a 
sample copy. Just say ‘‘Photo- 
play Scenario,” sign your name and 
address, and mail your card to-day to 


Cloud Publishing Company 


- 100 Hartford Building, - - - Chicago 
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RUTH STONEHOUSE, 


though barely over the twenty mark, plays leads in Essanay 
films and does it so well that one 


is always anxious to 
see her again. Victor, Colo., is the place she calls home, 


for it is there that her father, an expert in mining opera- 
tions, lives, though Miss Ruth has long been a resident of 
Chicago. Vivacious, interesting and pretty, it is not to be 
wondered at that the films in which she stars are popular. 


Photo by Moffett, Chicago. 
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FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN 


was born in Norfolk, Va., and possesses all the chivalry and 


big-heartedness for which Virginians are noted. His won- 

derful physique led to many requests from artists to pose, 

and he even thought of becoming a sculptor himself, but 

decided to remain on the stage. Motion pictures finally 

called him, and now he is not only among the most popular 

of Essanay players, but also of film players generally. 
Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
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FELIX MODJESKA, 


as you may perhaps guess, is the grandson of the great 
actress, and is so favorably known for his work in leading 
juvenile roles that he has recently been engaged to sup- 
port Constance Crawley and Arthur Maude, the two cele- 
brated English stars, in the productions trey are appearing 
in for the Kennedy Features. His first appearance is in the 
role of Captain John Neil in Rider Haggard’s ‘‘Jess.” 


Photo by Wstzel, Los Angeles 
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BLANCHE SWEET 


was for years known as “‘the Biograph Blonde,’’ but here- 
after she is to play in Mutuai films of the Reliance brand. 
She is now in Los Angeles, Cal., hard at work on some big 
feature productions which will give this nineteen-year-old 
star opportunity for the great emotional work of which she 
is capable. 
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Photo by Brunel, New York 
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VIRGINIA KIRTLEY 


had five years of stage experience, and following that, like 
many another star of the legitimate stage, went into motion- 


picture work on account of the variety it offered and the 
fact that for the first time in years she could have a real 
home somewhere. She is now engaged in productions be- 
ing staged in California, which are to be released as the 
Usona brand on the Mutual program. 


Photo by Matzene, I 
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HERBERT RAWLINSON 


is the good-looking man you see appearing in the Edwin 
August productions, under the Powers brand, though older 
fans will remember him as being with the Selig Company. 
Born in England, he went to school in France, came to 
America and engaged in circus and theatrical work and 
wound up by ‘joining out’? with a picture concern. He is 
always the last word in the haberdasher’s art. 
Photo by Witcel, Los Angeles 
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JACK RICHARDSON 


Is undoubtedly one of the most disliked men in the “‘movie’”’ 
world. But he takes pride in 


it, for that’s his work—he’s 
the villain of the American Company. itn real life he is a 
most likable fellow and exceedingly popular. Born in New 
York City, educated at Culver Military Academy, five feet 


eleven inches in height, with brown hair and blue eyes, Jack 
looks anything but the villain in street clothes. 


(¢) American Film Mfg. Co. 


























CLARA HORTON, 


child actress of the Eclair Company, has time and again 
played scenes of which any adult might well be proud, but 
this golden-haired little girl didn’t think them anything un- 
usual. No scenario with a child role has yet been found too 
difficult for this winsome little lady to tackle, and the vary- 
ing emotions she is capable of portraying and the way she 
does it are nothing short of remarkable. 
Photo by Sarony, New York 











THOMAS SANTSCHI 


isn’t really his name at all, though that is the name by 
which he is called by photoplay fans the country over. He 
but a Selig 


was born in Lucerne and christened Paul W., 
director found ‘‘Tom” easier to say. As ‘‘Bruce’’ in the 
‘““Adventures of Kathlyn,” ‘‘Tom” has a part exactly to his 
liking, though he enjoys animal pictures of any kind. 

(c/ Selig ( mpan 
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BESSIE EYETON 


holds swimming records that would make anyone but 
Annette Kellerman jealous. This outdoor recreation prob- 
ably accounts for her beauty, shapeliness and all-around 
good health. In the Selig productions she is frequently 
called upon to appear with the animals, and one of her most 
famous exploits was a wild ride on the back of an ostrich. 


(c) Selig Company 
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PAULINE BUSH 


is of the thoughtful, pleasant type, with brown hair and 


gray eyes, and her experience in picture work will soon 
reach the three-year mark. She is of English parentage. 
Western stock, Belasco, Los Angeles, Ye Liberty, cover her 
experiences on the legitimate stage, and then began her 
work opposite Jack Warren Kerrigan in “Flying A” pro- 
ductions. Now she is seen in Rex dramas. 

Photo by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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BEATRIX MICHELENA 


makes her debut on the picture screens in the first produc- 
tions of the California Motion Picture Corporation, for 
previously she has been a star of the operatic stage. Last 
summer in Chicago she played the leading role in ‘The 
Tick Tock Man of Oz,’’ and had before that been prima 
donna for Henry W. Savage and Oliver Morosco. A num- 
ber of her operas will be done in films with her as the star. 


Phote by Walinger, Chicago 
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BEVERLY BAYNE 


is a firm believer in outdoor sports and athletics. She Is 
an expert horsewoman, and much of her leisure time is spent. 
cantering along the Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. She also 
loves to sketch and do water-color work. She is a striking 
photographic subject and an emotional actress of no small 
talent. Essanay productions are the ones in which she ap- 
pears, and her work is praised alike by press and public. 
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LUCILLE YOUNGE 

will be remembered by dyed-in-the-wool Photoplay fans as 
a former leading woman of Imp and Thanhouser produc- 
tions, though now she is with the New Majestic Company. 
In the past she has always been associated with cowboys, 
Indians, sheriffs and bad, bad outlaws, but at present is 
working in dramas of a mcdern type and is being given op- 
portunities for some great emotional work. 

Photo by Matzene, Los dngeles 























SITTING ON THE ROCK, WITH 


HE SAW A PICTURE THAT STAMPED ITSELF UPON HIS MEMORY—-IT WAS ENID 
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The Call of the [raumerev”’ 


A BEWITCHING FRENCH ACTRESS FAILS TO HOLD HER ARTIST 


LOVER WHEN HE HEARS HIS 


OLD SWEETHEART PLAYING 


By HELEN BAGG 


Illustrations from the American Film 


ALVIN DEMOREST was a young man 
for whom great things had been predicted 
by the masters of the art school in which 
he had studied. Talent, temperament and a won- 





derful sense of color—all these, with youth and 
an immense energy, could scarcely fail to bring 
success, they told him, but what a pity that he 
could not have a few years in Paris! But that 
would come; half a dozen years of hard work 
and saving, and the precious study in the old 
world would be his. Calvin had felt sure of it 
when he rented the shabby little studio on the 
top floor, next door to that of his old friend, 
Rizzio Le Vant, who taught the violin and who 
had been the friend in need of many ambitious 
young men before he came to know Calvin 
Demorest. However, one can work very hard 
ind very cleverly ‘and yet not earn money enough 
to go abroad and study; and it was with great 
concern that Le Vant and*‘Mrs. Brown, Calvin's 
ood-hearted landlady, watched the young man 
row thin and nervous. 

“It’s his grave that poor young man’s going 
) work himself into, and not Paris!” remarked 
Mrs. Brown, coming into Le Vant’s studio one 
morning. Le Vant looked up sadly. 

“I’m afraid the boy isn’t very strong,” he said. 
“Strong? How should he be strong, shut up 
n that stuffy room all day long, mussing with 


unt?” Mrs. Brown’s voice rose indignantly. 
What he needs is to lock the door on all them 
ictures, send that sassy little minx of a model 





away, and get out into the country and breathe 
a little fresh air, and | told him so.” 

“Now, Mrs. Brown, don’t be hard on Mimi.” 
Old Le Vant was a gentle soul, and criticism of 
any sort was pain to him. ‘“Mimi’s an excellent 
model and it’s very kind of her to sit for Calvin 
for the small amount he pays her.” 

“Kind!” Mrs. Brown’s nose went up scorn 
fully. “As if vou didn’t know the impudent thing 
was throwin’ herself at his head every inute,” 

But Le Vant was deep in his practicing agan 
and the old lady had to talk without an audience 
So it was that the idea of sending Calvin to 
the country had been put into the old man’s 
head, and before many days arrangements had 
heen made with an old friend who owned a farm 


and who was willing to take a summer boarder 


f 


\LVIN was amazed t how quickly he 


picked up strength once he became used t 


| 
his life on the farm. He had evidently taken 


precautions just in time to avoid a serious 
breakdown, he reflected. He had not realize 
how the heat of the studio, the effort to work 
when neither mind nor body was fit, and the an- 
noyances connected with Mimi and her very evi 
dent infatuation for him, were dragging him 


down. Now he could work as long as the light 
lasted and feel no bad effects. It was all the 
wonderful air and the free. beautiful life of the 
out of doors. Therefore. it was a bit hard when 
after a week of this calm, he was pounced upon 


9} 








THE 


Mimi Nemours herself, who 


finding 


by no other than 


had succeeded in out where Calvin was 


and had decided to spend her holiday with him. 

It was a lovely, sunny morning, and Calvin 
was finishing a study of a particularly fascinat 
ing old tree, when Mimi descended upon him. 


[It seemed to Calvin that her pert, authoritative 
studios had never 
He 


her as a good-natured, but 


manner and her chatter of the 


ing as they were that day. 


been quite as QO 
1 
| 


jarr 
id always regarde¢ 


littl 


posing ; 


rather tiresome person, who was only at 


her best when now she seemed a 


part 
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his inspiration and spoiled his day’s work. H 
threw himself down under the trees and curs: 
his luck. 


Suddenly he heard a sound through the tre 
a most extraordinary sound to come from ot 
the 


the woods voice of a violin! Someor 


quite near him was playing, with wondert 


touch and feeling, an old melody, a strain so fu 


of sweetness and tenderness that he listened 


wonder. The sound seemed to come from abov: 


but no hidden violinist was visible in any of th: 


trees around him. The man jumped 


young 

















CALVIN WAS FINISHING A STUDY OF A PARTICULARLY 
HIM WITH HER PERT MANNER 
f his old life, maliciously cropping up for the 


purpose of annoying him. He had always been 


ourteous to her, because he had never been any- 


thing else to a woman, even when he disliked her ; 


and this was the result. At any rate, it was a 
good time to come to an understanding. In 
a few seconds a very energetic quarrel had 
prung up which settled the question of work 


for the rest of the day. Mimi, angry and hurt, 
returned to the farmhouse, and Calvin, sullen and 
packed outfit 


the driven 


sketching and 


She had 


disgusted, his 


strode 


up 


into woods. away 





DESCENDED UP*t 


FASCINATING OLD 
AND CHATTER OF 


WHEN MIMI 
STUDIOS 


TREE 
THE 


once \\ 
neighborho: 


He dete 


his feet, his curiosity aroused at 


could it be, in this quiet country 
who could play the violin like that? 
mined to investigate. 

trail through 
the the 
cluster of rocks, through the crevices of whi 


\ narrow leading the wor 


brought him to solution of mystery ; 
ran a tiny mountain stream, blocked his pat! 
but 


came the strains of the music 


from the top of the rocks, clear and pur 
The hidden arti 
was up there without a doubt. Calvin was abo 


to climb up when something on the rocks at ln 





























“THE CALL OF THI 
feet caught lis attention It was a shoe—a 
man’s shoe. The young man stooped and 
ked it up; it was worn by many climbs among 


lose very rocks, undoubtedly, but it was small 
nd slender; near it, on another rock, lay its 
mate and the stockings that the mysterious 
musician had discarded before wading through 


+} 


ie stream. With a chuckle of amusement, Cal- 


in plunged into the shallow brook and climbed 
The 


never quite 


the rocks. sight that met his 
that he 


On the topmost rock, which flattened out enough 


eyes was one 


rorgot. 


to make a rough chair, sat a young girl. She 
was simply dressed, her feet were bare, her 
dark hair hung loosely over her shoulders, and 
she held in her arms a violin, which she was 


playing. She had not heard Calvin’s approach, 
and her whole soul seemed intent upon her music 
the 


young 


across the instru- 
had 
it seemed a dese- 
who broke 


it finally, for she looked up, saw him, jumped 


drew bow 


The 


seen anything quite so lovely; 


lovingly 


1 
as sie 


ment. man thought he never 


cration to break the spell. It was she 


feet clutched the violin as though 


might be 


startled 


to her and 


afraid it taken from her. Then, be- 


fore the intruder could speak, she 


plunged into the woods and was gone. Calvin 


he 


swift feet that seemed to know instinctively the 


started to follow, but was no match for her 


path to take. In discouragement he turned back, 
when a thought came to him and, smiling mis- 
chievously, he retraced his steps to the rocks 


where the frightened musician had left her foot- 


gear. Chuckling to himself, he took from his 
pocket a crayon and wrote a few words on the 
bottom of one of the little shoes. Then he 
went back to the place where he had left his 
sketching materials and began his work again. 
Mimi had been driven from his mind, and con- 
centration was his again; concentration inter- 
rupted only by a whimsical smile now and then 


as he recalled the flight of the barefoot charmer. 


As for the fair violinist, she had not gone far 


before she saw that she had shaken off her 
pursuer. She stopped and frowned angrily as 
he realized that she had been driven from her 
favorite place of practice by a stranger. She 
wished she had not been so quick to run; it 
vould have been much more dignified to have 
stayed where she was and ordered him away, 
she reflected. But suppose he hadn’t gone? But 


ie would have. He was a gentleman; that much 


she had gathered before panic had stricken her 


and she had rushed off. Probably he was one 
f the artists who often came through the woods 
n their sketching tours. What must he think 
of her? Angrily she went back to the spot where 








she 


THUS 
TO 


had 
to put them on. 


left 


her 


LIGHTLY 


MEAN 


SO 


TRAUMEREI 


IN 
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shoes and stockings and began 


BEGAN 
MUCH 
ENID 


THE 


TO 





ADVENTURE 
CALVIN 


SUMNER 


THAT 





WAS 


DEMOREST AND 


24 THE 


Suddenly something on the sole of one of the 
attracted 
stranger of 
chalk: 
“Oh, Woodland Nymph, will you return to- 


shoes her notice. Somebody—the 


course—had written upon it with 


white 


morrow ?” 
Thus lightly began the adventure that was to 
mean so Calvin Enid 


The next day and many more found 


much to Demorest and 
Sumner. 
them both at the trysting place, and the friend- 
ship which had begun with a few words scribbled 
on a girl’s shoe, passed 


rapidly through all 


the stages that lead to love itself. He taught her 
to play his favorite air, “Traumerei,” and told 
her about his struggle to gain the coveted years 
abroad. She, too, had her dreams. She wanted 
the play it—to 
study with someone who knew—and he told her of 
Vant. 


came 


to learn to play violin—really 


Rizzio Le Jut, after all, it was the letter 


which from Rizzio which showed them 


how much they cared for each other. 
The 


torneys, 


letter was from 


had 


It notified Calvin in a 


At- 
Vant. 
few brief words that his 
uncle who had died recently had left him the 
money to pay for his study abroad. The 
that he Paris at 
work. 


Bond and Taylor, 


and been forwarded by Le 


will 


provided was to go to once 


and begin The young man, carried away 
with joy, rushed to the place where Enid was 
awaiting him. She should be the first to learn 
of his good luck 
him! 

Enid listened to 
felt like lead. 
glad! She would have given her very life to 
won but knew 


He would go away and forget 


She would be so happy for 


that 
him—oh, so 


the with a heart 


She was glad 


story 
for 


have this chance for him, she 


what it 


her 


meant. 
Their beautiful love story was ended. In spite 
of his promises to write, to come back to her the 
moment his work was done, Enid knew that the 
end had come, and though she tried not to let 
him see, she knew that he read her thought. She 
but 
it was not the smile that Calvin knew and loved; 
the 
breaking. 


made herself smile as she said “good-bye,” 


it was smile of a whose heart is 
And Calvin left her with none of the 
that he had felt the letter. 
Paris seemed very far away and the woman he 
near! He the strains of her 
as he crept down the rocks and in spite 
of himself turned back to look at her. He saw 
a picture that stamped itself upon his memory. 
[t was Enid, sitting on the rock as he had seen 
her that first day, but with a look of despair 
upon her She 


woman 


joy when he read 


loved so heard 


violin 


sweet face. was playing 


“Traumerei.” 
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WO years later Rizzio Le Vant sat in his 
studio reading a cablegram which he had just 
received Calvin 


from Demorest. 


It announced 
the latter’s return in a fortnight, and begged his 
old friend to see that the shabby little studio 
where he had worked so long was ready for him. 
The old man’s face was shining with happiness. 
He was looking forward to meeting Calvin again 
and hearing all the news which the boy would 
bring f the old world. He had been 
lonely without Calvin, still he had not been un 
happy. 


him from 
A new pupil, a girl from the country, 
Enid Sumner by name, had come to him a year 
ago and had made such splendid progress that 
the old professor’s heart had been stirred as it 
had not been since the days of his own dreams. 

And asthe old man sat building castles in Spain 
for his young friends, one of them was building 
castles of a very different sort in Paris. Calvin 
Demorest, on the eve of sailing for home, was 
the 


clever 


entertaining a party of friends at 


honor 


supper, 


guest of being Vera de Lys, a 


l'renchwoman, who was delighting crowds of 


her countrymen every night by a 


daring impersonation of the heroine of the newest 
and most talked about play in Paris. 


particularly 


Vera de 
Lys was an artist, both on and off the stage. She 
was a person of many whims, the latest of which 
had The 
young man had attracted her first by his good 
looks, then by his undeniable talent, and finally 
by the youthful enthusiasm with which he had 
fallen a 


been a fancy for Calvin Demorest. 


For, 
truth to tell, the image of Enid had not stayed 


victim to her own fascinations. 
long with Calvin; Paris was too new and won- 


derful, and his student friends too engrossing 
for him to remember the pathetic little figure 
on the rock. True, he had written a few times, 
but letters were a bore when there was so much 
to do and see, and the correspondence had died 
a natural death as soon as Enid discovered that 
her letters meant And so the 
her had gradually faded until, on 
this night, the one before he sailed for home, he 
did not think of her at all. 

“Vat is et, friend? 
because you go to leave us, eh?” It was Vera’s 
ear. The others were ab- 
sorbed in drinking to his good voyage. Vera’s 
arm was around his neck; her face was close to 
his; her black eyes sparkled and danced. 

“Because I go to leave you,” he said, mocking 
her funny, broken English. 
over in the spring?” 


so little to him. 
memory of 


my 


You are sad. It is 
’ 


voice, close to his 


“But you’re coming 
“But surely. I make a tour en Amerique nex’ 
year, but not for ze money an’ not for zoze 
Americans, but to see you, my Calvin! Come, 




















CALL OF 


“THE 


let us drink to our nex’ meeting, everybody— 
drink—so!”,—_ And, 
drinking and smoking of the new friends, Calvin 


amid the laughing, talking, 
spent his last hours before going back to the old 
ones. 

After the supper came the ball at the Quat’-Z- 
Arts, a noisy, exciting affair, to which Vera went, 
carried in a litter by 
She all 


the turkey trot and the tango, and made all her 


four students dressed as 


cowboys. was life and energy, danced 


wild her continued 


All the stu- 


admirers with jealousy by 


attentions to the young American. 


AFTER THE SUPPER CAME THE 
there and the place 
was a riot of color and motion. 
bed that 


his “brain reeling; 


dents of the Quartier were 
Calvin tumbled 
into his night, his head thumping and 
however, he reflected grimly, 
he would have time enough to sober down when 
he was back in the little studio again. There 
would be no students’ balls and no Vera de Lys 
to turn night into day for him. 


éé IME enough to sober down!” Ah, yes, 
there and to The old 
friends had made new friends and Calvin found 


was time spare. 
Had it not been 


for Rizzio, who still occupied the little studio 


that he was almost a stranger. 


THE 


BALL AT THE QUAT’-Z-ARTS, A NOISY, EXCITING 
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next to him, he would have been lonely, indeed. 
Rizzio, however, was the same kind friend, al- 
ways ready to encourage or to sympathize. And 
in these days there was need of both encourage- 
ment and sympathy, for Calvin was not making 
the success which he had expected and which his 
He worked 


hard enough, but there seemed to be something 


Paris teachers had predicted for him. 


lacking in his pictures; dealer after dealer re- 
fused them; his funds began to dwindle and ab- 
solute poverty to stare him in the face. 

It was when coming back from a vain attempt 
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to sell his last picture that he passed Enid on 
the She was going to take her lesson. 
Rizzio had spoken to her of his talented young 


stairs. 


friend who lived in the adjoining studio, but 
he had that the 
meeting came to Enid as a dreadful shock. Her 
clutched the and her knees 
but Calvin even seen her. 
Crushed by the last verdict on his picture, he 


never mentioned his name, so 
banister, 


had not 


hand 
trembled, 


could think of nothing else, and he passed her 
without a suspicion of her identity. 


Enid crept up the stairs and into the studio. 
She had made up her mind. 
last lesson. 


This was to be her 
Never would she suffer again as she 











BUT YOU SHALL COME HOME WIZ ME, NOW, AND 


EH?” 
had on 


the stairway when Calvin had passed her 


without recognizing her 
\s for the 
had 


upon the 


studio, he 
stood 


man, once in the 


the 


young 


flung himself upon canvas which 


easel and torn it to pieces. He was a 
failure 


brutally 


all the dealers had said so, more or less 


His work lacked life, no one wanted it; 


the years of study had been wasted; he would 


put an end to the whole business! Going to the 


cabinet, he took out a bottle of carbolic acid and 


lifted it to his lips, when suddenly he 


stopped. 
What 


Rizzio’s 


That 


studio? The 


that from 


that 


was that? sound came 


violin was playing 


“Traumerei” as only one violin, guided by only 


one hand, had ever played it? How could it be— 
that 


longed out in the greenwood 


here—in Rizzio’s room sound which _ be- 


under the trees— 
among the rocks? 
The 1 


1 
1 


fell to 
man’s head 


ottle of acid the floor unnoticed 
and t 
the 


the 


sank. He saw 
the amid 
playing her beloved violin, trying to 
drown in its tender 
Che 


trembling 


e young again 


face and figure of girl sitting 


rot ks, 
music the agony of her 
life. With 


seized a crayon and began 


soul. artist in him awoke to 
fingers he 


to draw 


26 


DINE, 
SHF 











AND 
QUERIED 


AFTERWARD GO WIZ ME 7E THEATRE, 


NE New Year’s, 


events of importance made head stories in 


day, shortly before two 


the papers. They were, the National Academy’s 
award of first prize to a picture by a young 
\merican artist, Calvin Demorest by name, and 
Vera de Lys’ (the celebrated French actress) ar- 
rival in New York with her company of players 
The first for 


pictures; the second set all New York agog with 


event interested a few who cared 
excitement. 

Vera de Lys, celebrated for her beauty, her 
daring, and her gowns, kept the newspapers busy, 
Calvin had not seen her, al- 


though she had cabled him of her intended ar- 


as was her habit. 
rival. The young man’s head had heen in such 
a whirl over the success of his masterpiece that 
he had scarcely been able to tear himself away 
from the gallery long enough to eat and sleep. 
He was standing at a discreet distance from the 
picture now, listening to the raptures of Le Vant, 
when a hand was placed on his shoulder and a 
voice, rather too loud and shrill to be quite com- 
fortable in an art gallery, exclaimed: 
“Felicitations, mon ami! It is wonderful— 
I forgive you for not. coming to ze 


Calvin turned to see Vera, 


splendid! 
boat to meet me!” 
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radiant and gorgeous, her black eyes snapping 
with excitement. 


“Vera! When did you arrive?” 


“Ah, do not say zat you have not my cable! 
But you have forget—success makes one blind and 


deaf to one’s best friends, is it not so? But you 


shall come home with me, now, and dine, and 


me to ze theatre, eh?” and 


turned toward Le 


afterward go with 


Z 


as Calvin Vant in some em- 
barrassment, she continued, drawing him away: 
“Nevaire mind ze old friend; he shall join us at 
You shall take 


New York to 


supper after ze theatre. me to 
place in all 
ze performance. Come, I mus’ 
picture!” And the man could 
answer she led him out of the gallery and down- 


stairs, where her machine was awaiting her. 


ze gayest eat after 


hear about ze 


before young 


There was no resisting Vera when her mind 
after all, it was not un- 
pleasant to have the woman that all New York 


was wild about 


was set on a thing and, 


one in a 
Calvin scribbled a note to Le Vant, 
asking him to join them later at 


making a fuss over 
public place. 
Martin’s, and 
entered the machine. 

In the meantime, the crowds that had thronged 
the gallery were dispersing. 
asts like Le Vant 
slender, dark-eyed 


nly a few enthusi 


lingered near the pictures. A 
stood 


had 


Traumerei.” It 


girl 

before Calvin's picture. He 
called it “The 
represented a girl, sitting amid 
the rocks, playing the violin, and 
the face that looked 


out of the 


canvas and the face whose wist- 
ful, dark eyes stared at the pic 
Fnid Sum- 
Slowly she studied the 

features of the 


ture were those of 


ner. 
sad-eved 


violinist, then with a little 


she 
left 


sob, 


turned 
the 


awa\ 


and gallery ; 
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and under- 


look of 


Vant had 


his 


but Rizzio Le seen 


stood, and in eyes was the one 


who has made up his mind. 

To Calvin, Martin’s had 
bright and full of life as 
fresh 


seemed so 
New Year’s 


success, 


never 
that 
from his day of 


on 
he 
Vera, 
She had added 
another huge audience to her list of adorers, 


Eve, when, 
entered it with Vera de Lys on his arm. 


herself, was in the highest spirits. 


and she had captured the one man in America 
who had interested her for the moment. Calvin’s 
lack of enthusiasm over her arrival, which might 
another 
Anything or 


have piqued woman, merely amused 


Vera. anybody difficult to win was 
much more to her taste than the more easily at- 
tainable. She laughed and chattered and recog- 


nized friends here and there, and was more 
sparkling and audacious than Calvin had ever 
seen her. The table that had been reserved for them 
did not meet with her approval. She must have 
a quiet spot to eat in, a private room; did Calvin 
expect her to amuse another audience when she 
was tired out? These people wanted to stare at 
her—well, let them pay to do it. And, of course, 
she had her way. and a waiter showed them to a 
secluded spot where Vera was free of her audi- 
the 
trate to them as they ate. 
Vera’s. brilliant 

by a few elasses of Pommery, Calvin forgot 
New Year the 
main restaurant and became quite 


had 


fact. 


ence, and yet strains of music could pene- 


Once under the 


spell of personality. aided 


1 a nae 
the celebrators in 


as much her adorer as he 


been in Paris; more so, in 


& ‘ hy : *, 4 
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TENDER AND WITTY, GENTLE AND AGGRESSIVE, VERA 


DAZZLED AND TORMENTED CALVIN TILL HIS BRAIN 


WAS IN A WHIRL 
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had 


distinguished by the 


Paris, he been an obscure art 


There, in 


student. approval of the 
woman whom Paris adored; here, in New York, 
he, too, was one of the celebrities of the day. 
Vera fact that she 


chang 


made the recognized this 
quite apparent. Her manner was quite 


free from the old tone of patronage; she was 


the admiring woman, eager to know all about 
his life 
he had noticed in the restaurant outside, full of 


delight in his work and his prospects. 


since he had left her, jealous of anyone 


And who 


could play the part better than Vera de Lys? 


Tender and witty, gentle and aggressive, all in a 
and tormented the 


moment, she dazzled 


young 
man till his brain, his senses, his heart were in a 
fever of excitement. 

“Zen you 
months ?” 


her face 


have not forgot me in all 
Vera’s 


was 


zeze 


voice was low and sweet and 


very near to his; the champagne 
the music outside 


He took 


her close to him. 


was racing through his veins; 
had risen to a pitch almost feverish. 


her in his arms and drew 


“Forget you?” he whispered. “Can a man for- 


a 
vet the most wonderful woman in the world? 


She 


gave a little laugh of contentment, her head 


sank upon his shoulder, her arms were about his 
the other 


1 


neck. The music in room had ceased, 


when suddenly arose the clear, silvery voice of 


a violin. Calvin’s eyes started from his head, 


his arms loosened their grasp upon the woman be- 
| back 


he gasped, as though awak- 


side him; he sank into his chair. 


‘The Traumere! 


ing from a dream. “She’s playing the Traumerei!” 

“Who is playing ze Traumerei? What do you 
mean? How dare you frighten me so? Calvin, 
my dear, are you ill?” Vera was beside him, 
pleading, but he did not hear her. He only 


heard those pure, soft notes as they came from 
the violin in the 
Madly he 


toward the 


next room. 


dashed out of the room and rushed 
little 


their 


platform where the cabaret 


performances. There she 


gavi 
his picture come to life, playing the air 


ie had taught her, just 


as she had played it for 
nscious of the 


And in the 


him, une in the res- 


had 


noisy crowd 


taurant 


change 


restaurant a 






told to be very firm. 





GETTING IN WRONG WITH THE LADIES 


“What is the difference between firmness and obstinacy ?” 


Maison while discussing with Eddie Lyons a scene in which she had been 


“Merely a matter of sex,” replied Eddie, and the happy Nestor come 


dian’s chances to be the mayor of Universal City are very slim right now. 
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taken place. Men had put down their glasses, 
women sat as in a dream, as the tall, slim girl 
played—played as though she saw none of them 


Suddenly her glance fell 


upon Calvin, wh 
had forced his way through the crowd and 
reached the stage. His face was flushed, his 


eyes wild, his hair tumbled, and he staggered as 
he walked. With a little cry of horror the girl 
clasped her violin to her breast and fled. Calvin 
turned to face Vera de Lys, who had followed 
him and was chattering to him in angry French. 
How shrill and hard her voice was, and how 
plainly the ugly little lines around the eyes and 
mouth showed! He turned away from her in 
disgust, but the spell that had 
crowd was broken. 


fallen upon the 
Cries of laughter arose; the 
musicians had broken into a tango of the loudest 
variety ; someone seized a handful of confetti and 
threw it at Vera, 
strands of 


who 


screamed with rage. 


Long colored paper ribbon caught 
Calvin and Vera around the neck, and the crowd 
burst into howls of joy. With a cry of anger, 


Calvin hurled himself from the room. 


HE sun was shining on the little nook amid 
the rocks Enid sat 
her precious violin to her heart 
play 


where alone, hugging 

She did not 
She felt that she would never play again 
after that horrible night. Oh, why had Rizzio 
How could he, when he 
sobbed, as 


begged her to go there? 
knew—the girl 


would break. 


her heart 
She did not hear the footsteps of 
the man who was climbing the rocks so near her. 
She did not see 


closer to 


though 


him as he 
Not until he said: “Enid, 
come back—I’ve followed the call of the Trau- 
merei and it’s led me back to you. Will you—can 
you forgive me?” did realize that it was 
Calvin, the old Calvin that she had known and 
loved. 


came closer and 


her. I’ve 


she 


“Enid, the moment I heard you in that wretched 


place I knew that I’d never cared for anyone 
else. I went to Rizzio and he told me—” 
But Enid was not listening. Once more the 


violin nestled under her chin, and the strains of 
the “Traumerei” floated out upon the soft air. 


asked 


Edna 














MYSTERY AND OCCULT POWER 
PUT THE “PUNCH” IN THIS STORY 


“LOOK AT THAT WOMAN, WILL YOU?” SAID BROOME 


“Mademoiselle Granier” 


BY GRACE CUNARD 


Illustrations from the Gold Seal Film 


his is the first of a serics of gripping stories which Grace Cunard has 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE from her best film productions. Miss Cunard 
which are produced by Francis ord under the Gold Seal Brand 
f these talented players enact the leading roles. In this story Miss Cunard is seen in thi 
of a French actress and Mr. Ford appears as Dr. Broome, a specialist. An interview with 
Cunard will he found on page 38. 
R. BROOME, rapidly attaining recogni phonse, the famous dancer, who, with his part- 
tion, despite his youth, as the foremost ner, was illustrating the latest step in the tango 
neurologist of the city, frowned as he for the guests. 
sat at his table in the Cafe Odeon. Opposite “Look at them, Walters!” said Broome, ir- 
him was a man who seemed a strange companion _ ritably. “They come here to eat—then rush from 
for a nerve specialist—Walters, of the city police their tables as soon as the music starts, to dance! 
force, and as well known as a detective, as was Then—a nervous breakdown—and they come to 
Broome in the medical profession. Walters was me! Nerves—nothing but indigestion! TI tell 
not the detective of the stories and the pictures. you, this place is typical of the crazy time we 
He looked like a successful business man, and live in.” 
he wore his evening clothes quite as well as Al- “I suppose it is,” said Walters. “I know we've 
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been busier since people started living this way. 
Young fellows need money—they steal, if they 
can’t get it any other way. I suppose there’s a 
lot of people who would think we were wasting 
Well—I’m not. And Ill 
lay a small bet that you're not, either. You're 
studying your patients ahead of time—I’m seeing 


time here, you and I. 


the raw material of my criminals. For instance 
well, I don’t know. 


ple at the next table?” 


Sut how about those peo- 


Broome looked carelessly in the direction the 
detective had pointed out. There were two peo- 
The 


woman, whose skin was as white as ivory, had 


ple at the next table, a man and a woman 
before, to her escort. 
Now, however, she had fallen silent. 


been talking, a moment 
Her eyes 
were fixed on the doorway of the restaurant, 
where there stood a man tall, spare and curiously 
sardonic in his appearance. He was smiling at 
her, more with his eyes than with his lips. Al 
though no bow, no look of recognition passed 
between them, Broome was sure that they knew 
one another. 

“Well—I'll be damned!” he said, 
later, to Walters 
will you?” 


“What Walters, 
“Jove—yes—something queer there! 


a few mo- 
ments “Look at that woman, 

looking. 
I’ve seen 
Looks like coke-cocaine. 


about her?” said 


eyes like those before 
Think she’s a dope fiend?” 

“No—and it doesn’t look at all like that,” said 
Broome, 
just like that when they were hypnotized.” 


He looked 


sear hing with his 


impatiently. “But I’ve seen people look 


again, 
had 


toward the door 
for the 
But he was gone. 
Walters. 


fellow with her is the one I’m interested in. 


quickly 


eyes man who 
been standing there. 


“Vou best,” 
that 


know said “Anyhow— 


Salesman for 
know! I 
hundred 


\nd he makes, perhaps, five thousand a year.” 


Krutzmer—the big jeweler, you 


suppose he could get away with a 


thousand dollars in diamonds any day 
That’s a good salary—and he’s a young man,” 
said “He ought to be able to handle 


any sum or any number of diamonds—” 


Broome. 


t’s a good salary for a reasonable man, liv- 
in a reasonable way,” said Walters. “But— 
Look at 

that’s a vintage champagne, twenty dollars 
ottle And it’s their second. 
need to be ashamed of a wine like that 
And—look at the 
coke fiend or what she may be. 
And— 
have to 


is sort of thing reasonable? their 
\ supper that 
doesn’t 
costs something 
She’s 
Th if 
five thousand a 
know what the devil 


The exclamation was wrung from him by the 


woman 
a beauty 
ort of company costs money, too 
He’s the sort I 


” 


vear! 
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sudden darkening of the restaurant. As if at 
prearranged signal every light in the place we: 
out. Waiters, confused by the sudden blacknes 
stumbled, and sent their trays, laden with chi: 
and glass, crashing to the floor. Worm 
And, at the first flick: 
of the lights, the strange woman, sitting next 


screamed. Men laughed. 
Broome, fainted and swayed toward him, so tha 
he had to catch her, to keep her from falling t 
the floor. 

Even before the confusion, the cries and th 
laughter had subsided, the lights flashed again 
winked once or twice, and then came back t 
stay, burning as if nothing had ever interrupte 
them. Then there was more laughter. Broome 
was busy with the strange woman, and, for the 
moment, Walters was occupied in watching them 
3ut then he happened to glance toward the next 
The young 
but he 
had fallen across the table, and a red stain wa 
darkening the snowy cloth. 


table, and he gave a cry of horror. 
man who had been her escort was there 


Walters was the first to reach the young sales 
man. But the man was stone dead; he had bee: 
stabbed in the throat, and had died at once, and 
without a cry. 
first; then he shot a quick glance around the 
room, and over the table. 


The detective made sure of that 


He was not left long 
alone with the dead man. Broome, his attention 
drawn from the unconscious woman by his 
friend’s startled cry, joined him; his practiced 
eye saw at once that there was nothing to b 
done. 

And now the sense of calamity pervaded th: 
whole 


restaurant. Many of the diners made for 


the doors; others, drawn by a morbid curiosity 
The 


hurrying up, pale and angry, knowing, as he did 


pressed around the table. manager came 
the probable effect upon his restaurant, and wit! 
him came head waiters and captains, 
“Police! 
“Close the doors—let no one go out or come 
Walters. He pushed back his 
coat, and showed the badge that gave him the 


Get the police!” called the manager 


in!” thundered 


right to give orders at such a time. And he was 
obeyed at once. 

“Look for that fellow who was at the door 
the one who was looking at that woman so in 
tently,” “He 
about this, Walters, depend on it.” 

“How asked Walters 
sharply. “What’s the matter with her?” 


‘ 


said Broome. knows something 


about the woman?” 
‘I don’t know yet—I’m not sure, at least,” said 
the doctor. “Here, you—” he was speaking to a 
pompous head waiter, who had lost some of his 
pomp 
of ammonia, quickly.” 


“set me some ammonia—aromatic spirits 
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But this and other simple restoratives failed to 
bring the woman to her senses. Walters frowned 


and stamped his foot impatiently as Broome 


worked. 


“Anything serious?” he asked, as the doctor 


traightened up. 
“No—it’s just as I 
“She’s not asleep—nor has she fainted. She’s 
been hypnotized. I don’t know, but I guess she’ll 
be like this until the effect wears off. Whoever 
hypnotized her has a sort of time lock on her 


suspected,” said Broome. 


faculties—she won’t regain them until he’s ready. 


= 


Ea 
Pp 


WALTERS 


WAS THE FIRST TO REACH THE YOUNG 


STABBED IN 


That’s a loose way of putting it, but it explains 


t better than the scientific terms 
“You mean that whoever hypnotized her has 
got to wake her up?” 

sy no means—only that she won’t wake up 
until the time he has set. 
excellent 


She is, obviously, an 


subject for hypnosis—and he might 
have directed her to do a thing at a certain time. 
She would do it—with no consciousness that any- 
thing except her own will, her own desire, was 
forcing her to do it. IT’ll have sent to the 


hospital—then you can see her when she comes 


her 


SALESMAN, BUT 
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to. Tl 
course.” 
“All right,” 
“She’s no use to me now—probably won’t be 
But I'll have to see 
you'd better get busy 


have her watched and observed, of 


Walters nodded his acquiescence. 


when she gets her senses. 
her, of course. Go along 
with her.” 

Broome was interested to an extraordinary de- 
this had 
time a few minutes before. 


seen for the first 
He himself 


her removal to the hospital with which he 


gree in woman he 
saw to 
was 


connected, and gave special instructions to the 


THE MAN WAS DEAD; HE HAD BEEN 


THE THROAT 


her. Th 


comment in the hospital; Broome, 


nurse assigned to watch ere was some 


a man devoted 
almost 
other interest in life, had a reputation as a 


to his work, to the exclusion of every 


cone 
firmed thirtyv- 


3ut the general opinion was that 


bachelor, a woman hater of the 
third degree. 
his mysterious patient was beautiful enough to 
excite the admiration and stir the pulse of the 
most fixed of anchorites. 

He stayed at the hospital, waiting for some 
sign of returning consciousness, and, early in the 


morning, when the place and the whole city were 
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clutched in the silence of night, Walters found 
him there. 
“Sitting 


up?” said the detective, with a weary 


smile. “Thought I’d take a chance that you'd 
be doing that.” 
‘Well 


“That's 


Broome. 


it ?”” 


have you got a clue?” said 


what you ought to have, isn't 
all I have got,”.said Walters, with a grin. 
his pocketbook he took a the 
It was curiously marked, 

“That's it. And I’m 


That’s why it’s 


cigarette— 
ins of one, rather 
a small monogram 
hanged if | know what it means! 
a clue.” 
“W 
“On 


“Young 


{ 


here did you find it?” asked Broome. 


table.’ Walters frowned 


the 


devilish 
that’s poor 
kind His 


if the popular brands. 


that 


Burke chap’s name— 


smoke this case was almost 
Didn't your lady 

ase—-most women of her sort do smoke, 
know.” 


“She did—but I don’t like the way you put that, 
Walters,” stiffly 


thing ibout ints to her being a 


aid Broome, rather “Tevery- 


her pr woman of 
breeding and refinement.” 

“Which 
drvyl 


others—th m1 


is exactly what I meant,” said Walters, 
The 
for 
the 
they'll throw a woman 
out If 
Fifth ave 


‘Thev’re the ones who do smoke 


afraid to, 
fast. 


mondaines—are 


ir someone will think they’re On 


same principle, you know, 
lobster she 


she "ll 


smokes in a palace 


a cigarette, do better on 


’s what mean,” said Broome, 


“Yes 
want to 


the 


you 
here’s her case. I thought you 
see her things.” 

bore no 
Walters had found 
too, 


and noted down a description 


strange woman's 
at all to the one 
He looked 


critical eye, 


cigarettes 


over her jewels, 


“In Paris or Vienna, you know,” said Walters, 

‘d have every important fact-about this lady 
soon as she registered at a hotel 
The police 
Still 


down as 


| ; Baca 
rooms in a boarding houce 


1 


there have an easier time than we do. 
the 
Burke had diamonds worth seventy-five thousand 
dollars 
They 


Whew!” Broome whistled. “That’s your mo 


1 


we'll get all we want Sy way—young 
mn him when he came into that restaurant. 


were gone when we searched the body.” 


It's pretty plain how it was done, and 
I’m interested 
Any- 
there. 


This woman was the decoy 
it gives me an idea. 
She 


in your hypnotic idea 
how—she was the 
Then the lights were put out—and you know 
what happened.” 


decoy got him 
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“Quick work,” said Broome. “! 
be held as a witness and all that?” 
“I don't Walters, thoughtfull 
“The newspapers don’t know about her yet. I[’n 
not sure that [| shall tell them. We have to hol 


back important facts sometimes, in order to d 


suppose she’! 


know,” said 


our work. This looks like one of the times, t 
me.” 

“You don’t know who dropped that cigarette 
then—and you think you can find out through 
her?” 

“Don't think anything yet,” growled 
‘But that’s the line of thought, | 

3ut the woman, 


helped Walters very little 


Walters 
suppose.” 

strange when she came to, 
She remembered only 
being in the restaurant, with young Burke. Of 
him she seemed to know nothing: she had no 
idea that he was dead, and seemed shocked by 
the Also, tell 


what little she did know. 


news. she was very willing to 
“Why was I with him?” she asked, in a curious, 


foreign voice. “A whim—a fancy! He asked mi 
to dine with him—on the spur of the moment | 
accepted. I had never met him before—it seemed 
an adventure!” 
“It was!” 


breath. 


commented Walters, below _ his 


Chen he showed her the half-smoked cigarette, 


with its peculiar monogram. But no tlash of 


recognition showed in her eyes; her voice was 


she said, after examining it 


had 


Broome took a hand. 


steady as 
that 
Then 


man 


closely, 


never she seen one so marked before 


He asked her of the 
had 
fixedly at her. 


who stood near the door, looking so 


“But—there was no one there—no one I 


knew!” she said, looking surprised. “I have few 
and none of them 


should 


friends in this country were 


there that evening. | have remembered 
were it otherwise.” 

They were baffled, but there seemed nothing 
for it but to take her word 


Walters. 


there’s 


“Someone’s been using her,” said 
“Don’t get foolish about the lady, doctor 
something queer there!” 


“There is 


she’s been hypnotized,” retorted Broome 


something queer—and it's because 
“Find 

the man who has done that and you'll have the 

man who robbed and murdered young Burke !” 
“That but far 


fetched,” said Walters, with a good-natured grin. 


sounds all right it’s pretty 


“However—keep your eyes open. 
at that.” 

Mademoiselle 
told 


nhvsically 


You might be 
right, 
the 
called—was 


Granier—so strange woman 
3roome_ she 
She had awakened without traces of 


hypnotic influence, and she had laughed at the 


was well enough 
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had ever 
She told 
1im, too, that she was a dancer—as he might have 
had he the 


lay as attentively as he did his medical journals 


Joctor’s questions as to whether she 


knowingly been subjected to hypnotism. 


cnown read the theatrical news of 


and that she was soon to appear, for the first 
time in America, at a famous vaudeville theatre, 
the Imperial. 
“T shall be there on the night of your debut,” 
he assured her, and was as good as his word. 
He had getting into the 


some difficulty in 


SHE WAS SUCCUMBING TO 


heatre, but did, finally, get a seat in a stage 
The debut of Mlle. Granter 


ccasion—thanks to a skilled press agent, and the 


OX. was a famous 
reports that had preceded her regarding the sen 
ational nature of her dance. The house, there 
fore. was crowded, with even standing room at 
\nd 
1inments as he was, understood as soon as the 
If she had seemed 


the restaurant, she seemed doubly 


premium. Broome, unused to such enter 
urtain rose why this was so. 
eautiful in 


so now. The setting brought out her strange 


THE SAME 


GRANIER” 


C¢ yuld 
a minute 


but she also 


scarcely 


beauty at its best, of course; 
And yet it 
to forget her dancing—for one look was enough 


dance. took him 
to tell him that she was succumbing once more 
to the same hypnotic influence that had assailed 
her in the restaurant 

l‘rantically he searched the house, looking for 
the 
such a strange and malign influence. 


the man—or woman who Was exercising 


He looked 
long before he found him—but, when he did, he 


started to his feet. For it was the man of the 





























2 
de “We. 


HYPNOTIC INFLUENCE 


restaurant. But then, before he could move, 


there was a shriek. The dancer, in a complicated 
figure, had upset a flaming brazier. In a twink- 
ling the flimsy stage draperies were blazing, and 
panic ruled the whole audience 

From the fire there was no great danger; that 
was well started. But 
took its toll of 
the 
now what 


was out before the panic 
the wild crush about the doors 
the 


3roome lost his man. But 


those who joined in rush, and in mad 


confusion 
had been suspicion before had become certainty ; 
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this man, whoever he might be, was using his 


strange power over the dancer to further his 


own devilish ends. And the story, which he got 
Walters, of the theft of Mrs. 
valued at well over a hundred 


from Vander- 
}ewe ls, 


dollars, 


firmed his theory. 


decke n's 


thousand during the panic, only con- 


But it time before he 


some 
that. 
the actual fire was the dancer herself. 


was paid much 


attention to One of the few victims of 
Broome, 
found that she had been taken 


more to his own hospital, and hurried to 


making inquiries, 


once 


FOR HOURS, AIDED BY ASSISTANTS 


her, only to meet with the news that she was 
dead 
“Dead!” he 


burned!” 


said. “She couldn’t have been 
“She wasn’t,” said the young doctor who told 
“Looks like 
duced by shock and excitement.” 

“T’'ll look,” 
He felt that he must conceal his emotion. But, 
as a of fact, the warning 
against falling in love with the dancer had come 
too late. From his first sight of her he had 


him heart failure, sir—superin- 


have a said Broome, steadily 


matter detective’s 
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been conscious that he regarded her as he hac 
never regarded any woman. - 
Still, as he looked at her lifeless 
could not altogether mask his feelings by pro 
indifference. But 


form, h 
fessional in. a moment the 
were swept aside by amazement. Almost roughly 
he lifted an eyelid; then, with a sharp exclama 
tion, bent over, and placed his ear above her 
heart. 

“There’s no pulse, sir,” said one of the young 
doctors. 


“No—but she’s not dead!” said he, abruptly 
pth) 


NOT UNDERSTAND, HE WORKED OVER HER 
“It’s syncope—and a strange brain lesion. Get 
her into the operating theatre—at once.” 

For hours, aided by men who could not under 
stand what he doing, but bowed to his 
superior knowledge, he worked over her. And 
in the morning he knew that her recovery was 
only a question of time. 

Then, after taking the sleep he needed, he had 
time to talk to Walters. He told him of his 
suspicions, and of the man who had again 
seemed to hypnotize the dancer. 

“Yes,” said the detective. 


was 


“I’m beginning to 
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ake that more seriously. I 
ou about the jewels 


told 
well, here's 
nother case. There 
the 


rob- 
Na- 
an- 
This 
an organized conspiracy 
lot of 
But I’ll get them.” 


Was a 


ery at Twenty-second 


onal—and the only clue was 


ther of those cigarettes 


thing is 
whole 


if crime, with a 


partners. 

For a long time, however, his 
onfidence was unrewarded. There 
were other crimes, but, seemingly, 
hauls had satisfied 


big 


lis three 
the master criminal, for in 
did a 
monogram 
the 
futile, though they spread to Eu- 


none 
with his 
All efforts to 


monogram, too 


1f them cigarette 
appear. 
trace were 
rope and the Orient. 

And, while Walters kept up his 
Mlle. 


Bre ¢ yme’s 


patient search, Granier re 


covered slowly. atten- 


tion was constant; it was not long 


before he dared to ask her to give 


up her dancing and become his 


And their wedding was set 
the 


wl fe. 


for earliest possible day. 
When it came, Walters was pres- 
ent. 


I’ve got a queer hunch that I’d LooK ! 


HE 
better be around,” he told Broome 


when he accepted the invitation. 

And, during the reception, when 
had Mrs 
the pallor that suddenly 


Mlle. Granier 
Walters 


spread over the bride’s 


become Broome, started at 
face. 

“Look!” he 
things—there 
“It’s that 

ried Broome. 
But Walters had needed no hint. In one quick 
plunge he came upon the hypnotist. 


said, to Broome. “She’s seeing 
window !” 


through the 


man—and, Walters!” 


, , © 
he’s smoking, 


And, with 
snatched a monogrammed 
with hand 


1 cry of triumph he 


igarette from him one while he 


“My One 


BY LALIA 


]’™ thankful for electric lights, 
For telephones as well, 
For furnace heat in every room 
And e’en the songs that swell 
From my good phonograph, and yet, 
The Picture Play’s my one best bet. 


CRIED TO 


GRANIER” 


“SHE’S 


THI 


BROOME, 
THROUGH 


SEEING 
WINDOW !” 


THINGS! THERE— 


throttled him with the other 


Terror accomplished what 


persuasion could 
broke 
He had discovered a marvelous 
Granier, and he had used her, 


He had put Burke 


her to accept 


never have done The hypnotist down 
confessed 
Mle 


as Broome had suspected. 


had his 
had induced her to cause the fire. 
(And now, seeing her slipping beyond his reach, 
he had endeavored to 
be betrayed by 


and 


subject in 


in her way, and forced 


invitation; he 


draw her back—only to 


vanity he had 


his cigarettes—a 
been unable to resist. 


Best Bet” 


MITCHELL 


I’m thankful for a trolley line, 
That bears me to and fro, 

For parcel post and wireless, too, 
Their merits well I know; 

3ut hours of joy, I can’t forget, 

The Picture Play’s my one best bet. 





Clever Grace Cunard 


BY ROYAL H. SHAW 


JOM 


| had quite a job to corner her for the Lubin Company, and followed this with at 


HE is a clever lady and my! such a busy | kept my eyes and ears open. Then | 

an interview. “Just a short one,” | told engagement with the Republic. The Kay-Be 
her. She is an elusive little person, this same came next, and there | met and worked unde: 
Grace Cunard, and attends strictly to het Francis Ford and later went wit! 
own knitting, which knitting, by the way, Pe ae him to the Universal. 
consists of some intricate stitches. If she . a “Mr. Ford seemed to grasp in 
confined herself to any one detail of her . tuitively the fact that | had some 
chosen profession, it is hard to say in ve 4 thing in me and so encourage 
which she would be the more proficient: x me that I played his leads and set 


acting, writing photoplays or designing i to work to both assist him an 


a 


1 
t t 


ets and costumes, for she is master of 4 write the Photoplays 

all these used. You know what 
In answer to my question, Miss Cu- we have done and I d 

nard told me of her experiences as fol \ not need to tell you, 

lows: 4 | and with a smile, Grace 


“l was born in Paris. My father is a ’ fais! Cunard gathered up a 


Frenchman and my mother an American. i i 4 iapful of manuscripts 


| was brought up and educated in Colum Be and disappeared 


bus, Ohio, and as | was always self-willed, ‘ > Yes, | know, for | 
| started my stage career at the age of have watched her careet 
thirteen, taking the part of Dora Thorne LE carefully The climax 
in the play of that name. Then | played : 2 of 


1 
¢ 


some remarkable 


ie part of Feather in the “Princess of photoplay successes put 
Patches,” in and out of on by Francis Ford 
New York. I was with a and Grace Cunard 
lot of good stock compa has come with het 


nies, was featured in “Col ‘Twin Sister’s Dou 


and toured with eS @ a , ble” series, in  whicl 
and—well, I'd a : Miss Cunard not only 


rather talk of my moving takes the part of twin 
picture experiences than 


anything else You See | 


sisters, but of an ad 
venturess, who im 


am wrapped up, heart and personates them = as 


soul, in my present work ae . well, and 


she appears 
and find it hard to talk of Ja ee in 


several scenes 
anything else.” f. ; all three at once. Ih 
“That’s just what the latest pictures 
we want,” I told her she is not only see1 


“Tl have had four in action as the thre 
lovely years in the girls at once. but 


pictures and it seems 
like one.” Miss Cu- 


nard spoke with gen- 


vision appears show 
ing the twin sisters 
again—a really won 
uine enthusiasm. “I derful = photographi 
first worked as an feat. 

extra with the Bio- Grace Cunard is 
graph Company. I knew I would make good brilliant young fady with a big and bright futur: 
and determined to force myself upon the com ahead of her. With it all she is retiring and mod 
pany’s attention. I soon got a guarantee and est. She is wrapped up in her work, which ac 
was with them about a year, during which time counts for her rapid rise and hold on the publi 
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athlyn’s Own Story 


HOW THE 


HEROINE OF 
OF KATHLYN” WORKS WITH 








ADVENTURES 
WILD BEASTS 


“THE 


BY KATHLYN WILLIAMS 


T WAS ON MY UNCLE’S big cattle 
ranch in Montana that I first discovered 
that’ I possessed that indefinable “some- 
hinge” which allowed me to mix with wild beasts 


without much danger. 


There was a particularly bad bull on the 


ranch which was always causing a lot of trouble. 
ne day, while riding my pony, I dismounted to 
rest and a few minutes later was surprised to 


fright. I looked up to 


1 


whinny with 


1 


lear him 
see him running away, but something else made 
a cold shiver run up my back. The big red bull 
was standing about twenty feet off, staring at me. 

I was really very much scared, but I knew if I 
that Mr. Bull would take after 


started to run 


me and either kill or seriously injure me. I 


pulled myself together and determined to make 


bull 
my hand to him, talking gently all the while. 


friends with that | stood up and held out 


lor 
ground angrily, 


and soon he 


a few minutes he only pawed the 


then I noticed a change, turned and 


ambled off, much to my relief. 

That experience set me to thinking, and I put 
after 
In time I lost all fear as far as animals are 


my powers to the test a number of times 
that. 
concerned. 

who are 


that children 


brought up among animals come naturally to re- 


I have often noticed 


gard them as companions and do not possess the 


same fear of them that is evinced by children 
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who are not with animal 


life It is largely a matter of environment. 
from babyhood | have always had a number of 
four-footed friends, and, as quite a small girl, | 
vas incorrigible when it came to bringing home 
ill « dog waifs and strays in the neighbor- 
hood. They just naturally came to me and saw 
a friet ming understood that I was 1 
friend; and we 1 know how piteous a hungry 
it or d in lo My father and mother 
would object mildly, but I was an only child and 
my parents were also fond of dumb creatures, 


we had quite a collection of strays around us. 


PHOTOPLAY 
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into whose cage I can go and sit down and al- 


low her to sniffing around me. She will 


comnie 


do this and then sit and watch me while | talk 


but if a man comes near her cage she will fly 


at the bars trembling with rage. 


There is a Swede woman at Selig’s zoo, wh 


can be perfectly friendly with some of the lions 


leopards and tigers which will not allow a mat 


to enter their cages. Quite recently a lion got 


out of his cage and had a number of the members 


of the various companies climbing gum trees o1 


getting to some safe place. One man ran into the 


pond for safety. (Another fallacy. Many peopk 














We always had horses, and I learned to ride think a lion will not go into the water. He will.) 
almost as soon as I did And fears were enter 
» walk. On my un tained lest he jump the 
cle ranch in the Flat fence and get away 
Head country near He He sprang at a hors 
lena, | used to in in and mauled it and was 
the round s” and getting more angry 
ha Fe f the and frightened when 
1 | n vhatevet the little Swede won 
n truthfull L\ an came running up 
that I do love animals, scolding and soothing 
but however fond a at the same time, and 
on may be of wild made it possible for 
7 “a hooves him the lion to be captured. 
wa to he cautions A man could not have 
mM evel I lhardy, done this 
vate there ie en Pain will make an 
| do not remem- animal savage The 
ne touched on elephant at the zo 
be ( Toddles, at one t 
\ man will strike a suffered from fester 
1 rous blow when where his. tusks ha 
. ‘ ] prim- bee ] sawed oll an 
‘ ay Was re ill danes 
Imost in until they were better 
P Ile severely injul 
\ normal several met Wher 
le will strike A SCENE FROM “LOST IN THE JUNGLE” well, Toddles is quit 
in im wa docile. I refused t 
tl h fea ind it is with animals. Their believe that Toddles would harm me even if sic] 
n more quickly aroused, and they and fed him oranges one day, when he suddenly 
ightened by unexpected things—the too put his trunk around me and lifted me up and 
quick raising of an arm, the flutter f a skirt then put me down on the ground by one of his 
| their instinct is to strike quickly. That is huge feet. The keeper drew me away and I was 


hy I have one or two bad sears and why all ani- 


mal trainers bear trade marks of their calling 
it not so much that the animals are really 
vicious as that they act on impulse and strike 
with the speed of lightning. 


This leads to another curious thing about some 


wild beasts. and that is that they will often tol- 
erate a woman and even like a woman when 
they will attack a man savagely. This is exem- 


plified in our studios, where there is a lioness 


not at all sorry, but I am sure Toddles would not 
have done this under ordinary circumstances, for 


later he came to my window to be fed oranges 


and was quite friendly. 
first 
more generally known as 


I made acquaintance with what 


“wild” 


acting for Seligs in Florida. 


my 


art 
animals whilst 


We put on a photo 


play dealing with the circus, and I own I was 
very nervous when I learned I was to get into 
close quarters with the lions and tigers. In this 
















ous beasts and spent 
mi f my salar yn 
food for 
soon f 


hoth 


st of 





1 
them. 





play I entered the cage and made my bow, but it so happened, it came to within fifteen feet of 
the experience excite d my ambitions and [ forth- uS al d Was shot in the nicl Ort time, as | realized 
with set to worl make friends with the vari- afterwards. 
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TWO SCENES FROM MISS 
THE ATTACK ON 






WILLIAMS’ OWN PLAY, “THE LEOPARD’S FOUNDLING.” 


THE PET LEOPARD, AND BELOW THE INTERIOR 
KATHLYN REPULSING AN ATTACK 


THE UPPER 
THE SAMI 


PICTURE 
HUT, WITH 


SHOWS 


IS OF 
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not like enclosure, and were uncomfortable 
ind e mean. Tom Sanchi and myself 
ere on oO! a property howdah when another 
ot elepha trumpeted and caused a stam- 
pec Phey oke down four huge gum trees. 
Mr. Sanel is knocked off by one of the 
brat nd when | saw there was no elepl ant 
In | chanced matters and slid off 
md escaped with a shaking up and a_ few 

Til ] ~ 

| prefer acting with leopards to acting with 
any other animals. They seem to like me and 
do not hesitate to come right to me and I can 
fondl em. \fter the leopards, | get on best 
with lion | like them better than tigers, for the 
latter ar ir more treacherous and get angry 
quicker \t ( » tw e leopards occupy 
the sam e with a lioness, wl permits them 
to take hber with het en s could easily 
dispat f them with a blow of her paw, 
but it Id not do to put a leopard in with 
tiger Phere would be no leopard, merely a nice 
leopard ru r jacket 

I am very for f the monkeys, and had one 
which I named “Doc” for a long time. I gave 
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WITH THF LIONS—A SCENF 
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him to a sailor, but took him away again when I 
found the man was addicted to drink and abused 


“Doc.” IT put him in the Chicago Zoo and used 


to go and see him, and his affection and his 
grief when I left him were quite pitiful. [ was 


away for a month or two, but he knew me when 
Then | but 
he did not remember me when I[ went to see him, 


| returned. was away for a year, 


which shows their memories are not very lasting. 

Working with animals is very fascinating, al- 
And I repeat that the 
the 
trust and fear which is strong in every wild beast 


though it has its dangers. 


principal danger lies rather in sudden dis- 


more than in premeditated attack or actual dis- 
like. 


Make friends with any animal, and take things 
very deliberately and talk softly, and I do not 


think there is much to be frightened about. But 
first of all, one must not show fear; simulated 
indifference is far better. 
7] / 
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FROM PART Iv OF “THE ADVENTURES OF KATHLYN” SERTES 





























N private life Kathlyn Williams furnishes a 


genuine surprise So closely associated 
as she been of late with deeds of daring 


and dangerous exploits that one expects to find 


a dashing, mannish woman arrayed in more or 


less masculine attire. So it is almost disconcert- 


ing to find a decidedly womanly lady, quietly but 


tastefully dressed and one whose charm is in- 
creased by a beautifully modulated voice 

We got right down to business, and | was per- 
mitted to smoke. 
“Give me some particulars of your early life,” 


I asked 


“That is easy 


her. 
Miss 


where my 


Williams 


father 


and brief,” said 
Butte. Mont., 
moved to Helena, where 


“T was born at 
was a mining man. W« 
I had my early schooling. I was an only child.” 


“Spoiled ? | queried 


“Not more than other ‘only’ children,” she an- 
swered with a smile. “but T had a will of my 


own. I grew up in an atmosphere of animals 


and music, for my mother was an accomplished 


musician and possessed a beautiful voice, which 


she used freely for the benefit of charity and at 


concerts. 
“Then you do not 
ing?” 
“No, but mother gave me her artistic tempera- 


But she never sang professionally.” 


inherit your talent for act- 


Kathlyn the Intrep 


An Interview, BY RICHARD WILLIS 





men re rs vocation pre- 
pared me I t 1 rc I s | | LV ¢ had 
from time to time | had a fine ice myself 
is child and the chief desire of my mother’s 
heart was tha I s] ld | 1 vreat singe! But 
| silently treasure: nging for the stage—]l 
always had tha Ire l tion and voice 
culture it Ihe Wesle il OF; ( \ it Helena 
ind frequently ne certs nd Senator 
Clark took a great interest in my welfare. I tried 


help ne get to New 


York, but he joine th m sisting 
that I remain and finish my s¢ 1 So I kept 
right on with my elocution at lot of 
secret studying, for my girl’s heart was quite 
made up—I would go on the stage. 1 was happy 
there, too,” and Miss Williams smiled reflect- 
ively 

I left her alone awhile, back in the old school 


with her companions, and then broke the charm. 
“And then?” 


“Oh! excuse me. I was quite lost, wasn’t I? 
Well, then came the great event of my life 
when I started for the metropolis with the as- 
sistance of Senator Clark. Once there I soon 
found that my mother’s dreams would not come 
true. That wonderful teacher and woman. Mad- 
ame Shaw, told me plainly that I had mis- 
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treated and overused my voice and that I would 
never m 1 great singer My mother was 
bitter li inted, dear soul, but | was secretly 
( The operatic career did not appeal to 
mi 1.” 

Si eturned to the mines and mother ?” 


“I did not,” returned Miss Williams emphat 


PHOTOPLAY 





anyone even suggest that I would so lower my- 


self as to play for the screen? I would not have 


gone at all, but a friend suggested that I look 
into it ‘for fun;’ and that is exactly the spirit 
that | was in when I first met Mr. Griffith. I 
had my nose very much in the air, and Mr. 
Griffith saw that I did not take kindly to the idea 

















ically | ed on and entered the Sargent But he had met people like me before, and he per- 
l of ting, sometimes called the Empire. suaded me to try it out. 
1 and I made great progress, “IT remember the first day’s work. We finished 
ind after t eat f hard work I passed suc- late and I was informed that no tickets would be 
cess full others, out of a class of issued. I was to have received $10, by the way. 
r fe ls. The Then I knew I was 
! done foolish, and that | 
| do not would never receive 
em ll theists my pay. But the next 
nam loris Keane night I was handed 
' Martin twenty dollars, to my 
By I surprise. Isn't funny 
Phi went me the ideas we all have 
about pictures before 
Williams we go into thre si 
( This is I joined in the laug 
m Light that for | have et ny 
( actors and ictresses 
y owl who have felt the sam: 
1g Way about motion pt 
William ture acting; | did the 
| When We same myself. 
Were tvy-one, an “Now tell me some- 
ifter | followed thing about your pic- 
in the ture exp¢ riences,” | re- 
| t starred quested. 
! played in 1 “T was ‘so much im 
for t \nd pressed with the treat 
the | that home ment I received at the 
res ; inxious hands of Mr. Griffith 
, and at my surround 
‘Ah, I knew it was ings that | was ina re 
comin | murmured ceptive mood when it 
“WI came to talking about 
Ol S ICAL MOMENT. DIRECTING THE HANDLING @ Tegular salary 
( ire a \ WILD ANIMAL BEFORE THE CAMERA joined, and have been 
home | ; vy vo working in pictures 
adit nd t d ed to that ver ever since, and that covers a period of five years 
pot hair, and have the pictures Over four years of this have been spent with 
did friends aroun: Seligs, for David Griffith gave me a personal in 
“Ves IT love home and spend all my time be- troduction to Mr. Selig, and I went over to his 
tween it and the studios company. I have worked for the Selig firm in 
“What came after the vacation?” I asked Chicago and Jacksonville and in Los Angeles 
“T joined the Willard Mack stock company at By the way, in the first picture I acted in with 
Salt Lake City at en came to Los Angeles and Biograph I was a heavy and played opposite to 
played at the Belasco Theatr \nd it was while Dell Henderson, and Marion Leonard was the 
acting 1 e that I received a telephone call from heroine. I also believe that I acted in the first 
David Griffith of the Biograph to call and see multiple-reel ever put on, and was in ‘Ten Nights 
him. He wanted me to take a special part in one in a Bar-room,’ which was put on at Jacksonville. 
of his pictures. I was most indignant; how dar¢ I took the emotional part, of course. I also 

















played in my first animal picture down there in 
Florida.” 
“Do you like the animal pictures?” I asked her. 
"res, 1 do. 1 the added 
popularity they have brought me. But my heart 


ought to, considering 


is in tense dramatic work, and | love mystical 
and psychological photoplays more than any 
others. Here is something that I have never 
breathed before. In years to come I look for- 
ward to putting on my vn photoplays, in my 
own way.” 

“Do you think that women make successful 


produc ers or directors?” 


I asked, quizzically. 
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effects in 
its 
Isn't that enough for you?” 
“Not quite. What are your likes and dislikes?” 
“I dislike being interviewed for one, and house- 


it, and a leopard ran at me and put 


head on my shoulder at the right moment. 


work for another. I like home and books, and 
then more books, animals of every shape, size 
and color, and everything connected with the 
glorious out-of-doors I am rabid baseball 


fan, and like fencing. Music is a passion with me, 


and one of my dearest friends is Signor Ruggiero 


Leoncavallo, who always sends me h 


Then I love pretty frocks and the society 


Is compo- 


sitions. 





Pad. @ 
*> 


ye as . ‘<" 
OE Res ti pe 








THE FIELD DIRECTING 

Miss 
a 
attention to details than men, and that counts for 
believe that 


Williams took 


s, I honestly believe that women pay far more 


issue with me promptly 


a lot, you know. | women would 
as men, if given 


You 


ywn photoplays, do 


make as big success directing 


Fa 


the right chances and opportunity. know I 


produced two or three of my 


you not?” 

I acknowledged my ignorance 

“One in particular, ‘Balu, the Leopard’s Found- 
ling” was a great success. T wrote the play, pro 
wild girl brought 


and took the lead—a 
There were some excellent 


duced it, 
up with the leopards. 


ONE OF HER OWN PLAYS 


\f nice, sensible women. There is my automobile, 


which must not be forgotten. Motoring is my 


1 1599 


favorite outdoor recreation. Is that enough? 


“Nearly; but tell me if you ever want to get 


back to the stage?” 
“Yes. We all do, you know, but the pictures 
fascinate me, too. I would like to return and 


play another part like Mrs. Dane in ‘Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense.’ It part, I think. 
“My picture experiences have taught me, how- 


was my favorite 


ever, that seeing myself in moving pictures is the 
most helpful and the most discouraging criticism 


an actress can have. It’s the severe test of look- 
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ing at yourself from the outside and at a dis- 
tance. 


“Mannerisms positively stare at you from a 
picture, when they would pass unnoticed on the 


stage. The searching light of the picture camera 
seems to have revelled in your faults. 
“Daylight hours, the opportunity to live at 


home, the wonderful variety of characters and 


the opportunity for study are the chief induce 
ments the pictures afford a player. And, then, 
| like being a Photoplayver because I like doing 
the difficult, unexpected things. The strenuous 


hut ever fascinating work is also the finest course 
in figure development | know of. Practically 


every day since | joined the Selig Company I 





ANOTHER SCENE FROM “THE 


have indulged freely in horseback riding, walk- 
ing, tennis, golf or some such form of recreation, 


in addition to the daily studio work. 


‘Mr. Selig and the studio officials always en 


courage the players in this respect, and half of 
our time is spent out in the open. A healthy, 
athletic life contributes more toward physical 
perfection than any other one thing, and there 
is no country in the world where this can be 
more surely guaranteed than right here in the 


United States 

“Let me see if there is anything else. Oh, yes, | 
write scenarios at times, and have had several 
produced, ‘Balu’ was one, and ‘What Kitty Did’ 
was another.” 


“Well, I guess I'll let you off now,” I said 


“My, | have forgotten the most important thing 
of all,” broke in the lady. “My aviation experi- 
ences. I am really fascinated with flying, and one 
of these days I mean to fly regularly. | have 
taken a number of lessons with Glenn Martin 
and am quite an expert, I can assure you. | had 
my fight flight with poor Max Lillie in Chicago. 
He was killed later, and I was so sorry. He was 
a nice fellow. We went up a thousand feet and 
I lost all sense of fear after the first few minutes. 
Then, I believe I was the first woman ever to 
fly in a hydro-aeroplane. Yes, the strange sen- 
sation of flying through space fascinates me. 


rf 
“No, | am not afraid. 





ADVENTURES OF KATHLYN” 


“Look,” she whispered, as I started toward the 
door, “hardly anyone knows my life is charmed! 
See my talisman?” 

\nd she lifted into the light a tiny bit of ivory, 
wonderfully carved in the shape of a fish. It is 
the gift of a woman who saw Kathlyn Williams 
on a screen in a remote little hamlet in England. 

Then I left this handsome lady with the blonde 
hair and the intrepid blue eyes—left her smiling 
and patting Boris, the son of an English bulldog 
which cost $10,000. Boris was presented to Miss 
Williams by Mr. Selig. I enjoyed the chat im- 
mensely, and she made it so pleasant and easy for 
me. I join the general public—I like Kathlyn 
Williams. 



























































ve seems as though everyone in the United 
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The Philosophy of Beatrice Allen 


BY KATHERINE SYNON 
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background for her very wink. “Stuffy,” she murmured. Impertinent 

the girl seemed posed might have been, had it carried sidewise, bt 

h—light, airy, inconse- the one word bridged a chasm across th 
table. 


\f-the-ordinary interview, obtained one afternoon at Rector’s in ( 


sce yourself in the “movies” for the first time. and 


ture camera for one day only Not yet out of her teens, M 
th New York and Chicago by her dancing, and the film which 
in the latest popular dances ts making her known the world oi 


Her bronze-brown hair looping below a das 




















tisfied with the ing little hat, her face exquisitely oval, | 
‘r into Rector’s brows straight, her cheeks flushed pink, | 
mouth like those 
the children that La 
rence used to love 


paint, her chin point 
as Columbine’s§ at 
Pierette 


her blue eyes set lor 


daring as 


for wistfulness but di 
for twinkling mirt 
Beatrice \len bloot 
ed, a pink rose of 
girl, inviting tl 


elances « 


crowd and the. ga 
that the woman at tl 
table might ha 
given to her. 

But the woman 
black velv 
like  Charlott 
in Goethe’s dr 


next 





ma 
went 
spreading bre 
with butter.” 
With the insoucian 
of youth, the girl loo! 





ed at her neighbor ca 
ually, but the 
was too 


wom 
immersed 
consideration of tl 
whipped-cream — dres 
ing of her fruit-sal 
to raise her eves. B 
atrice 
lid came down in 


hardly perceptibl 


f the tea-time 
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Many of them around?” I asked. 

Thank Providence, no!” She flashed 
isement as she ordered a claret lemonade 
herself and felt under the table for the 


for her high-heeled pumps. | couldn’ 








e at all if there were another of her in 
neighborhood.” 

lemperament?” 

femper,” she flashed. 

\ren’t they the same?” 

ar from it. Temper’s occasional. Tem- 
iment’s constant. Temper’s a_ good, 


y squall. Temperament’s a blowy trade- 


nealti 
wind. It comes every day at two o’clock. 
Some days you love it, want it, wait for it.” 
eyes expanded in dramatic picturing 
she looked like a child who watched toward 
far horizons for the wind that comes from 
sea. “But when you know 1 mes-every 


iate it!” She 


1 1 
| 
I 


day, you hate it. Oh, how you 


shrugged her shoulders and pursed her lips 








o indicate the depth of her antipathy to re- 
turning trades. 


“Isn’t it temperament to want your audi- 





shook her head. “No,” she scoffed. 
“Common sense.” Her eyes scanned the room 
sly, rovingly seeking food for amuse- 
ent, while her lips smiled as if from habit. 
Of all the children of the stage who have 
e to woman's work and woman’s years, 
trice Allen is the most childlike, even in 
observations. “It’s easier to dance at night 
n it is in the afternoon,” she mused, “be- 
se there’s more excitement at midnight 
n at five o’clock. \t five o'clock 


ore interested in each other than they 


1 
peopie 


in anything else—except salad.” Her 


‘e went backward to the woman at the 


t table, still admiring th remnants. 
it’s why tea-rooms thrive.” She laughed 


Idenly at her own philosophy. 
Ever dance?” she asked. “No? Then you 
know just what I mean by the ‘with 
audience feelin 
It's like this.” She twisted straws into 
lish figures, squares and octagons, and 
bow-knots. “A player may be so en- 
ssed in her part that she forgets about the 


1 
} 
| 


ence and does even better work than if 


felt their attitude. A singer may take the 





notes without thinking of the people 
wiio’re listening. But a dancer has to take 








steps and build up the audience’s feeling 
until it comes back, well, like a ball that you 
‘w against the side of a house. A dancer 
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an dance just twice as well if she feels that 


response from her audience. If you come into 
a room, and know that everybody’s glad to 
see you, you feel so much better, don’t you? 
\nd you say smart things, and people laugh 
so that you say still smarter things? Well, 
principle of dancing. And _ that 
woman back of me is upsetting the principl 


i 


But I'll make her sit up and take notice, and 
forget her food for just one big minute!” 


Her quick look toward the orchestra pass 
ove! he he d ( the prospect ¢ Victim, 
it Ss ned hie ( l ef, Sebastie 
from the « Hip a d Irench pastry that 
was d urin 1 enjoyment. In an instant 
she was on feet, SW ng into the rhyth 
of é c for a Bra in maxixe Ba 
ward and { vard, swil ¢ and swaying, wen 
tl eve ( dly OoTACE 
€ step ( un eve Dose t pict ire 


m Faster | faster whirled the 

e cl h fling that 

Si n 5 c Bravo!” cried a 
1 r G 1 who had taken the pot 
of vantag lands clapped on hands. But the 


+ 


ifted her eyes before 


; ‘ , 4 
the dancer came back to the table. 


“She never moved a muscle,” the dancer 
laughed | sv her.” 

Pe 5 1 \ e didn’t.” 

Oh, 1 She’s hardened to everything. I’m 
sure tha she vouldn't id fun at tl 
“n U ies.” 

Phe s no 1c in the world as hardened 

Ey yvies’?” She ha 
again eliminated her neighbor, flinging off on 
an ( n to recount het 


know, my partner and I posed for a one-reel 
feature, ‘Modern Dances,’ produced by th 
U1 sa any.” she said, “and when I 
saw the shed fil I experienced a grea 


here in the pictures, 
urself just as thousands and thou 
sands of people were going to see you, is a 
wonderful sensation. It was something like 
the Day of Judgment. Just imagine seeing 
every pose, every turn, every look, every 
smile that you gave transformed into pic- 
tures that are going all around the world. It 
seemed to be such an immutable record that 
htened at the very idea. And 
I wondered if the Recording Angel ran a film 


record of everything we do, or if the Guardian 
Angel doesn’t play censor on some of them.” 


Again she shifted back to gayety. “Pos 
for the films is simply great, though,” sh 
clared, “and I'd do it all the time if it we 
for the hours. ‘The hours I’ve spent with t] 
dear heart’ (she hummed), aren’t the m 
hours.” 

“Just think,” she tumbled on, “how hard 


is to get up early. [ hate t et up 





morning, and posing means getting to 
studio and all made up by nine o'clock in 
morning! And the studios are always a 
off at the other end of the world. Why, w! 
Jean (Jean is her sister—Jean Darnell) 
posing down in New York, she had to go from 
the Bronx to New Rochelle every day, and .¢ 
there at nine.” 




















THE PHILOSOPHY OF | 


sEATRICE ALLEN 


Beatrice Allen’s eyes shone luminously when _ rising toward glowing, golden sunlight 


springtime, of roads that beckon, of hope, of 


ved \ 


\ 


rr 


a song 


ith the 
een fire 


spoke of her sister “Jean’s the best of 
r,’ she continued. “She can get up when promise. And Beatrice Allen was its prophetess. 
e has to. But | ” Her laugh tinished Through its measures. she 
st against the bad habit of early ris gladness of April, a priestess of the 


lf it weren't for that, I'd keep 1! OT 


films,” she declared, emphatically 


spring. 


\ little breathless from thr 


exertion, 


eyed wit! 





y 3 graceful CARLOS SEBASTIAN AND BEATRICE ALLEN \Ilen. TI 
ures tears i 

There was a | ( S t must s she said, “Oh, my ear. \ nce ¢ 
ave inspired seatrics \llen all regardless fully, and you are so lovely, and so youn 
f her audience, of her theories, even of Sil¢ paused to seek an adjective CN 
er familiar steps For she danced with unwonted lyric mood—"so rapturously 
i flashing grace that only the trained dancer can Phen, fat, fair, fifty, but no long: 
reveal when under the mood of music that stirs with life, she went out. Youth 1 
her heart. It was the music of youth, joyous near to her. But Youth, ga 


carefree. soft, alluring music that the violins blue eyes twinkle. 


sang. It was a song of morning with the mists 


> 


“Now, wasn’t that funny?” 





sadness 
» looks 
a long 


valley 


young ! 


tented 


uth had come too 


zing after her, let 


she said. 


“HARRY!” SHE CRIED ‘SEE THE MONEY! 





YOU CAN GO AWAY AND GET WELL AGAIN” 


“The Wife” 


SERIOUS COMPLICATIONS 


ARISE AFTER A FORMER 


SUITOR SUPPLIES MONEY TO CURE HER SICK HUSBAND 


BY JOHN CAREY 


Illustrations from the American Beauty Film 


és OU don’t mean that Harry won't 
get well? You can't mean it!” 

Little Mrs. Gordon stared into the 

doctor’s eyes, her own big with terror. Dr. 


yndon was a kindly man; moments like this 
vrenched his heart. He had known the Gordons 
ever since their marriage, some sIxX years ago, 
and he knew exactly what the verdict which he 
was about to give would mean to the woman who 
stood awaiting it. 


” 


“[ don’t say that, my dear,” he said, gently. 
“Gordon has a chance, a good chance, of recov 
ery; but you must get him out of this climate, 
and right away.” 

Mrs. Gordon clasped and unclasped her hands 
nervously. “I suppose you mean California?” 
she said, finally. 

“I do mean California, and I mean a good six 


54 


months of it,” replied the doctor. “A few week 
won't do a bit of good. He’s been two years or 
more working and worrying himself into thi 
condition, and now he must have rest, out-of- 
doors and good care, otherwise—” He paused 
and looked meaningly at the little woman befor 
him. Her lips were set and there was a look 
of decision in her face. 

“He shall have it, doctor. He shall start th 
moment you say he’s ready,” she answered. 

“Better make it the first of the week, then,” 
and the doctor took up his hat and went away 
Mrs. Gordon sank into a chair and buried het 
face in her hands. Six months in California 
with a bank account that was already at low eb! 
and not a sign of any more coming in! It was 
all very well to put a bold front on the matter 
before the doctor; in fact, she had felt when 
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talking to him as though nothing mattered but 


Harry’s health, and, that somehow, somewhere, 
oney must and would be found to do what was 
necessary; but, now, alone, things looked differ- 
ntly. It 


ery least. 


would take a thousand dollars at the 
A thousand dollars! Might as. well 
lk of a million, she reflected, bitterly. 
The Gordons’ marriage had been a love match 
the truest sense of the word. Margaret Turn- 
had objected 


trongly to her marrying young Gordon, who was 


’s parents were wealthy and 


tarting out in a business which promised well, 
but meant years of economy and struggle before 
the promises were realized. They had, as 
wealthy parents are apt to have, other 
iews for their daughter, and as 
were unwise enough to be rather peremp- 
ry about the matter, the two young peo- 


ple had decided 


married. 


things themselves and 


Everything went 
well until this illness 
They had two 
children, a 


ame. 
splendid 


‘comfortable little 
house, and each oth- 
er; it had never oc- 
curred to either of 
them to re- 
egret what 
they had 
done. But 
the last 


eighteen 
had 
cru- 


months 
been a 
ial period 
n  Harry’s 


usiness, 


mney had 

een tight, ovVER AND OVER AGAIN SHE READ THI 
ind, as it 

sually happens, the business needed rather 
ore capital than usual. Harry did not realize 





at anxiety and overwork were undermining 
s health until the breakdown occurred, and 
was too late. Then, under the stress of 


kness, the little bank account, laid aside with 


much care and economy, began to dwindle. 


bills, 


spital fee, all the expenses that go with a seri- 


here were doctor’s nurses, medicines, a 


s illness, and with nothing coming in, the situ- 


n was a serious one. In desperation, Mar- 
ret wrote to her parents, who were abroad, 
1 begged for help. The answer was brief and 


the point. It reminded her that she had mar- 


ed against their wishes and that she could not 
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expect help from them now that things had 


turned out according to their predictions 


As she sat alone, after the doctor had gone, 
Margaret Gordon told herself wildly that she 
must get a thousand dollars somewhere or Harry 
would die. Her own family had fused her; 
she must try elsewhere. Who was there in the 
world who cared enough for her to come to her 
help in this awful extremity? Since her mar 
riage she had withdrawn entirely from th 


she and Harry had felt it unwise to try to keep 


up with people who had so much more money 


than they, and now she realized that her old 
friends had probably all forgotten her 

No. 
Joseph Ilarvey was 


the Madge’'s 


There was Joe. 


1 
man Whol 


parents had ped she 
would marry Ile was 
young, good looking, and 
had plenty of mone 


Why, they had 
couldn’t a girl fall in 
love 


Harvey just as 


argued, 


with a chap like 
pau 
per like Gor- 
Har- 
felt 


— 
nad 


very much 


good grace 

a mn the 

few  occa- 

sions that he 

ETTER TIITAT BRO! IT THE GOOD NEWS |} ret het 

( h« T 

marriage he had seemed so friendly and so well 
disposed toward both her and 


not strange that she turned to him now her 
need. 
Harvey was in his office when Madge, pale 


and nervous, called upon him. He had been out 


of town and was surprised and shocked to hear 
of Gordon’s condition. What could he do for 
her? His kindness put Madge at her ease at 
once. She told him what the doctor had said 
and what a helpless position she was in 

“You see, Joe, we'd just finished paying for the 
house when Harry got sick, so we didn't have 


very much put away, and what with doctors. and 
nurses, and the operation and everything, it’s all 


ie po . RAT 
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gone. I’ve just got to have a thousand dollars 
to send him away and keep things going for 
awhile—l’ve got to!” And her eyes filled with 
tears as she looked up at him 


My dear girl, of course you’ve got to have it, 


but don't feel so badly about it Harvey felt a 
thrill of pity, mixed, it must be owned, with 
considerable irritation. Why would women al- 
ways complicate things by insisting upon marry- 
ing the wrong men? 

“You mean—you mean you'll lend it to us?” 

“Lend it to you?) Why, of course, I'll lend it to 
you. Here, wait a minute, I’ll make out the 
check now.” 

“Joe! Ill never forget this! Why, my own 
family wouldn’t—”’ and the tears burst forth 
again. 

‘Nonsense, you didn’t suppose I’d ever let you 
want for anything | could give you, did you? 
Hadn’t I better make it fifteen hundred? You'll 
need it, I’m afraid.” 

“I's a lot of money. Oughtn’t I to 
sign something or other? Harry 


wouldn’t like it if I wasn’t business- 


Harvey laughed at her in perplex- 
ity Business had never been Mar 
garet’s strong point. “You can give 
me your note payable in a year if 
vou want to,” he said, thinking how 
beautiful she was when she looked 
at him in that childlike way of hers. 
So the note was signed and Madge 


went home with a heart that danced 


Harrv’s bedside 
and, th shin 
I eVve tol 
I ews 
S| id ished 
the heck md 
waved th« 
1! ( before 
his eyes 
‘Harry! ] 
ef ed “See! 
| on ¢ y | 
Yo in go 
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news, kissing him lovingly. But his _ fa 
clouded. 

“I don’t understand, dear,” he said, weak! 
“The money in the bank can’t have held out 
this time. Where did it come from?” 

Margaret’s face fell. There was something 
Gordon’s eyes that she had never seen the: 
before. She did not stop to analyze her thoug! 
there was no time to consider, but she knew i1 
stinctively that she could not tell him about J: 
Harvey. Not now, when he was so weak an 
miserable; later when he was well, perhaps, br 
not now. 

‘Where did you get it, Margaret?” The si 
man’s voice was raised and he tried to dra 
himself up in bed. With averted eyes she push 
him gently back upon his pillows. 

“Mother sent it,” she answered, glibly. “Yo 
know, I told you I had written to them. Sh 
sent it to-day.” 


IX months of California air, togeth 

with the absence of money car 
worked wonders for Harry Gordor 
and Margaret received a letter from |) 
a fortnight before the time was up te! 
ing her that the doctors considered hi 
quite safe in planning to come ho 
and take up his wor 
again. 

Over and over aga 
she read the letter. SI 
even read it to the babi 
as they romped togeth« 

“Daddy’s coming hon 
again! He's going to 


well and _= strong a1 





we're all goit 
to have su 
beautiful tin 
together!” sl 
told them. SI! 
had not se 
Joe Harve 
since the d 
that he h: 


check. He h 


been abroa 


time, and_ h: 
written | 
short notes « 


had almost f 
gotten the ni 


peated the good WITH HARRY BACK AGAIN ALL MUST GO RIGHT she had giv 





given her tl 


most of tl! 


casionally. S! 











bee 


yet 


















































him. Now and then, a shadow would come over 


her happiness as she recalled it and wondered 


where she was voing to get fifteen hundred dol 
came due; but she put 
Mar 


garet’s experiences with money matters had been 


irs to pay Joe when it 


the anxiety resolutely out of her mind 


few, in spite of having married a poor man. 


loney had always come, somehow, when it was 
needed badly enough, and it would come now 
With Harry back again all must go right. So, 
with a heart grown light again, she played with 
her children; indeed, she seemed like one of 


them 

It was about a week before Harry’s return that 
she received, rather to her surprise, a call from 
Harvey. The actual sight 0° him brought the 
thought of the money that she owed him sharply 
to her mind. 

“So Gordon is really on his feet again?” he 
said. “That’s good news.” 

“And it’s all due to you, Joe,” Margaret replied, 
er eyes shining. “Harry and I will never forget 
what you did for him.” 

“T didn’t do it for him, my dear girl! I haven't 
met Harry Gordon half a dozen times in my life, 
u know. I did it purely and simply for you.” 
kind of 
There was a look in Harvey’s 


uncomfortable. “I 


“It was very, very you,” faltered 
Margaret, uneasily. 
eyes that 
been able to put away anything toward paying it 


yet, but when Harry comes home—” 


made her haven't 








WITH 
WITH 


HEART GROWN LIGHT AGAIN, SHI 
THE CHILDREN INDEED, SHI 
LIKE ONE OF THEM 


PLAYED 


SEEMED 





Harvey stopped her with a gesture. “My dear 


Margaret,” he exclaimed, “please don’t worry 
about that note!” 
“IT can’t help worrying about it. It’s such a 


lot of money, and I—oh, I do so hate being in 
debt !” 

“But to me—” 
Little Mrs. Gordon raised her 


would not have borrowed it for 


“To anybody!” 
head proudly. “I 
anything in the world but to save Harry’s life, 


[_” 


“Margaret, please!” He 


and 
seized her hand and 
looked into her eyes as he had looked into them 
on the night seven years ago when he had begged 
don’t care 
whether you 


her to marry him. “Listen, dear; I 


with the 
You're the 


I’d give you anything I 


what you did money or 


pay it back or not. woman I love 


and have always loved; 


had if you’d only let me hope that you cared a 


bit for me!” 
“Joe! Please don’t—oh, how can you?” She 
tried to draw her hand away, but he held it 


tightly, and drew her nearer to him. 
“Don’t try to pretend that you didn’t know I 
You must have understood or 


Mar- 


still cared for you. 
you wouldn’t have come to me for help 


garet, I love you! Let me hope—” 
y No!” 


he held her too tightly. 


Again she tried to push him away, but 
“No, I don't love you, I 
You shall have your horrible money if 
Let me go! 
57 


hate you! 
I have to scrub floors to earn it. 
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Let me—” But the door opened, and Mary, the 
servant, stood in the doorway in astonishment. 
With an exclamation of anger, Harvey seized his 
hat and flung himself out of the room, while 
Mary, who had known and loved Margaret for 
vears, tried to comfort her and assure her that 
everything would be right again as soon as the 


“master” came home. 


| Rt RYTHING seemed to go smoothly for 
Harry Gordon after his return from Cali- 
fornia. His health was good, his business pros- 
perous beyond his greatest expectations, and, of 
course, he had the dearest little wife and the 
two best children in the country. One thing puz- 
zled him a bit, however, about Margaret. With 
the improvement in their financial condition she 
became extravagant. Her milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ bills seemed appallingly large, especially 
when one considered the plainness of her ward- 
robe. He often chided her about the money she 


pent, but she would tell him that he knew noth- 


ng about women’s clothes, and that the simplest 
hings were always the most expensive, and then 
would stop him with a kiss. And Harry would 


remember all the luxuries she had given up to 


marry him and would reproach himself for being 


parsimonious and hard-hearted. Had he known 
that all of the money he gave his wife went into 
her desk, rigidly saved to pay the note which 
had become a nightmare to her, he would have 


been amazed 


Margaret had never seen Harvey since the day 

1 shown him the door. That scene had 
impossible for her to tell Harry about 

She hved in deadly terror that some 

day | would know what she had done and 
ld refuse to believe in her innocence. When 


the note came due and she had only half enough 
money to pay it, she wrote Harvey a frenzied let 
ter begging for more time, and, when she re- 


cely 


d no answer, persuaded herself that he had 
relented and that all would come out well after 
all. She redoubled her efforts to make up the 
amount, when, suddenly, a letter came from Har- 
vey He had been out of town, he wrote, when 
the note became du Unless the money was 
paid at once he would lay the whole matter be- 
fore Gordon. That night she begged Harry to 
let her have another evening gown. 

“But, mv dear girl, you have so many!” pro- 
tested the poor man, who really began to feel 
bewildered. “Only last month 


“But. darling. don’t vou remember, that nuls- 


erable woman ruined it? It’s a perfect botch. 
And I must have it for the Willis’ wedding. 
We've never been invited to their house since we 


were married, and I can’t let Kate Willis think 
I’ve grown to be a dowdy little nobody, now cai 
1?” And after a kiss or two the matter was set 
tled. Ten minutes later, Margaret, nervous an 
frightened, was telephoning to Harvey’s apart 
ment asking for an appointment with him tha 
evening. She knew that unless the money wa 
paid that night she should not close her eyes. 

Joseph Harvey was giving a dinner that even 
ing to some men friends, who were obliging 
enough to take themselves off when they hear 
that he was expecting “a lady to call upon hin 
in a few minutes.” The valet removed the bot 
tles and the cards and made the apartment look 
its natural self before Margaret arrived. He 
could not, however, put his master in as good 
condition. Harvey was unmistakably intoxicated 
when Margaret Gordon entered the room.’ Had 
she not been so terribly engrossed in her errand 
she would have noticed this, but she plunged at 
once into the business she had come for. 

“Here it is, every cent of it,” she said, opening 
her bag and taking out the bills. “Give me back 
my note, please, right away.” 

“Your note?” He stared at her stupidly. 


“Yes, the note I gave you when I borrowed 


this money. Hurry, please, I want to get back 
before Harry misses me.” Then, suddenly, be 
fore she realized what had happened, he threw 
his arms around her and tried to kiss her. SI 
struggled with him madly. “How dare you?” she 
cried, fiercely. “How dare you even look at m« 
like that?” 

He held her tightly. “Margaret, why do you 
want to go back to him? Don’t you know he can’t 
do for you what I can? Don’t you know that 
I’m twice the man he is? I’m rich. Ill giv 
you everything you want! I—” 

With frantic strength she pushed him away 
ker face blazing with rage. 

“Money!” she sobbed, wildly. “Here’s your 
money. It’s nearly killed me! Take it and let m 
go. I don’t want ever to touch anything tha 
belongs to you as long as I live!” and throwing 
the handful of bills in his face she staggered to 
ward the door. A drunken laugh arrested her 
Harvey was glaring at her savagely. 

“Look here,” he said, angrily. “You may go | 
you choose, but if you do I swear I'll send 
message in ten minutes to Harry Gordon an 
tell him where you’ve been. How do you thin! 
he’ll take that?” 

“Do as you please. I’ve paid you your mone: 
and I’m free!” And Margaret flung the do 
open and went out. But, once outside, her cour 
age left her. With trembling knees and sobbin 
breath she dragged herself down the stairs, h« 
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one thought being to get home in time to inter- 

cept that wicked message. 
‘But, Harry dear, I tell been to the 


you I’ve 


iressmaker’s about that evening gown!” Marga- 


ret’s cheeks were scarlet and her eyes flashed. 
‘If you don’t believe me—” 

“My dear, how absurd; 
but I don’t see why you can’t attend to these 
I don’t want you running 


of course, I believe you; 


things in the daytime. 
Harry was a bit perplexed. It 
out dark 
without leaving any word as to where she had 


about at night.” 


was odd of Margaret to rush after 


gone. He had been worried and provoked and 
she apparently couldn't that had 
anything at all out of the way. 


see she done 





DARE YOU?” 


“HOW 
“Tt’s a darling gown! White, you know, with 
one of those new pannier effects in cerise! You 
don’t know how well I’ll look in it, and—and—” 


suddenly she burst into tears and threw her- 
self into a chair. 

“But, dearest, what’s the matter? Are you 
ill, or—” 


“A note that just came by a messenger boy, 
sir.” Mary had entered with it, and not notic- 
ing the superscription, which read “Mrs. Gor- 
don,” had handed it to her master. With a cry 
of terror, Margaret sprang to her feet. 

“No, Harry, you mustn’t read it! 


You 


no, 


shan’t read it!” and with desperate hands she 
Harry Gordon 


tried to tear it away from him. 





WIFE” 


SHE CRIED FURIOUSLY, 
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looked at her a moment in then 


sternly tore open the note and read: 


amazement, 


“Accept my apologies for my actions to- 


night. When you were here | was intox- 

icated. Your secret is safe with me. Your 

husband need never know of your visit to 
me. Joseph Harvey.’ 

There was silence for a moment in the little 
room. Then Gordon seized his wife roughly by 
the wrist. 

“So this is where you go when you tell me 
that you are at the dressmaker’s? This is how 
you've been deceiving me ever since I came 
home? And when I was away—Oh, my God!” 


He flung her from him angrily. 


“HOW DARE YOU LOOK AT ME LIKE THAT?” 
“No, 
went to 
“You 

it—” 

“Yes, but Harry, not because I cared for him 
ray you think—oh, you can’t think I'd 
deceive you that way, Harry! Harry!” 

“What’s de matter? Why daddy holler so loud, 
wake up baby?” and four little bare feet came 
The babies had been 
With an 
clamation of rage, Gordon seized them and held 


no, Harry, please! Let me explain—I 


him—” 


went to him—to his rooms—you admit 


not the 


paddling down the stairs. 


awakened and wanted “muvver.” ex- 


them back, as Margaret held out her arms. 
“No, you shan’t touch them. You're not fit. 


”” 


I'll keep my children clean, at least 
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Quivering with horror, Margaret crouched help- 


lessly against the chair 


”? 


“Harry! ” 


she gasped. “Harry! But he had 


left the room with the children. Only Mary was 
there; faithful old Mary, who had crept into the 
room when she heard Gordon’s angry voice. 
Joe Harvey was sitting at his table trying to 
read when an angry man forced his way into the 
room. For a moment he did not recognize Harry 
but did, he 
That 
reassure Margaret, could have gone astray and 


Gordon, 


when he stared at him in 


genuine amazement. his note, meant to 
more than he 
could believe till he heard the torrent of words 
poured out by the He 
heen so touched by Margaret’s pluck, drunk 


as he had been, that he had tried to make 


with such damning results, was 


furious husband. had 


QUIVERING WITH HORROR, SHE CROUCHED HELPLESSLY 
amends for his ugly behavior, and now, in con- 
sternation, he tried, as Margaret had tried, to 


th the truth. 


make e angry man see But Harry 
Gordon was beyond persuasion; there was a sharp 
report, smoke filled the little room, and Harvey, 
shot in the shoulder, 

‘Are rushed in, 


seized Gordon, who, apparently stunned by his 


fell back into his chair. 


you hurt, sir?” The valet 


own violence, offered no resistance. 
“T think my arm’s broken. Go and phone the 


: ” 
aocto}! 


Joe’s voice was steady, but the per- 
spiration stood out in beads on his forehead. “As 
for you, Gordon, you’d better listen to me or 


you'll regret it all your life. Your wife 


here to-night to 


came 


pay me fifteen hundred dollars 


that she borrowed two years ago to send you out 
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West. I was drunk, and insulted her. After 


she’d gone I came to my senses and wrote t 
apologize. You'd better go home and do th 
She’s a great deal too good for either on 
of us, but maybe she'll forgive you. 


same. 
Anyhow 
you'd better go down on your knees and beg he: 
pardon.” 

“Margaret borrowed the money from you to 
send me out to California?” 
hoarse, and it trembled. 


Gordon’s voice was 


“Yes, and what’s more, she saved it up and pai 
it back and we’re square. Now, please get out 
of here and let me get this damned arm of mine 
set.” 

When Gordon, humbled and repentant, reached 
home he was met by a frightened servant 










I begged 


She 


*She’s gone, sir, this half hour. 
but 


” 


her not to, she wouldn’t listen. 


went—” the woman’s voice sank into 
a terrified whisper, and she pointed 
the that 
overhung the lake. “I’ve been prayin’ 


in the direction of bluffs 


AGAINST THE 


“HARRY !” 


CHAIR— SHE GASPED, 


for you to come back, sir; if you hadn’t, I’d have 
gone, too.” 
\ few later 


minutes found his wife 


crouched in a hollow of the bluff staring at the 


( i rd mn 


water. He caught her and drew her to him. 
“My darling, can you ever forgive me? I’ve 
seen him and I know it all.” 
“I—I tried to kill myself,’ she wept. “But | 
thought of my babies, and I—I couldn't.” 
“Margaret! Don’t! I can’t bear it! Tell me 


” 


I’ve been a brute 


“No, no! I deceived you.” 


that you forgive me! 


“Well, whatever began it, we’re going to end 
it now and do better, won’t we?” 
“Always, Harry!” 


And together they walked 
back to the little house where the babies slept 

















































Putting the Thrills in 
Moving Pictures 


BY RODMAN LAW 


Epitor’s Note .—I/n this story, Mr. Law, who is known as the daredevil of moving pictures, for 
the first time tells in his own words cf his exploits during the last two years. He has often been 
called “the man without nerves.” Although he nearly lost his life in his most recent feat, he has fully 
recovered, and ts now planning a trip across the Atlantic in an aeroplane. 


EOPLE often ask me why I continue my to do any writing or very much of anything 
daredevil “stunts,” at the risk of my _— else. 

life First, I will give a list of ten of my greatest 

My answer is that I like the thrills, and the thrillers that have been recorded in moving pic- 
money that I receive along with them. tures: 

“But,” they argue, “you 


can't always expect to be as 


1. Jump from the top of the Statue of 

















Liberty with a parachute. 


lucky as you have been in 2. Jump of thirty-one stories from the 


the past and cheat death by Bankers’ Trust Building in New York 
a narrow margin.’ with a parachute; broke my leg. 
“That may be true,” I tell 3. Climb up the outside of the Flatiron 


them, “but the chances are Building in my ordinary clothes, using 





that I’ll be cheated out of a only my bare hands, and feet, in shoes. 
4. A drop into the Hudson River with a 
parachute from a balloon after the latter 


was blown to 


sensational end and meet 
my death by being struck 
by a motor car as | am en- 
deavoring to cross old atoms with 120 
Broadway—a dangerous un- 
dertaking that most of 


think nothing of.” 


pounds of dyna- 





mite. 
5. Thirty- 
seven jumps 


us 





I was asked 
last fall by the 
managing editor 
of the Puoto- 


from aeroplanes 
with a parachute, 
and once with- 
out; this last 
stunt dislocated 
my neck and laid 
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to write my own 





story of my ex- 
periences while me up for three 
doing “stunts” months 

6. Feii goo feet 
at a Trenton, N. 
J.. State Fair 
when my _ para 


for the “movies.” 
An accident that 
occurred while | 
was working in 
pictures for the chute failed to 
Ryno Film Com- open; hit a tree 
pany put me in which tore my 
a hospital for clothes off be 


two months, fore 60,000 peo- 


however, and ple. 

Photo. Under 1 & Undorsnad ” 
only recently 7. Rode off an 
have I been able “THE MAN WITHOUT NERVES” open drawbridge 
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on a motorcycle going sixty miles an hour, into 
the Shrewsbury River, with a girl on my back; 
1roke my 
8, 


arm 
Tried to go up 10,000 feet in a 2,200 pound 
skyrocket loaded with 1,500 pounds of powder; 


Bias». } 


| 
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LAW'S JUMP FROM THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


went sixty feet and was in a hospital for about 
weeks 

9. Jumped off all the New York bridges and 
from decks of ferry boats 

10. Raced on the New York Central Railroad 


three 
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tracks in front of the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited with motorcycle. 

It is impossible for me to say just when I first 
began doing stunts. I went to sea when I was 
thirteen years old, and after knocking about the 
I became a 
daredevil rider and did bronco busting and falls 
from my pony. 


world for two years, joined a circus. 


I believe my first thriller was a 
thirty-five foot water dive on my horse, into a 
six-foot tank. 

Later I graduated into a private detective and 
worked up into a private agency of my own. 
Next, I started a steeplejack business in which 
I was successful enough to have the newspapers 
call me “the world’s champion steeplejack.” 

I painted the flagpole on the Singer Building, 
and my success in handling that difficult under- 
taking enabled me to obtain contracts for such 
work on the municipal and govern- 
ment buildings in New York. 

Then I became interested in avia- 
tion. I studied the game in my spare 
time and devised a parachute which 
I was positive would open every time. 

Someone asked me, one day, why 
I didn’t do some of my stunts for the 
“movies.” The idea sounded good, 
so I made a trip over to Jersey City to the 
Pathé Company and they made a contract with 
me to jump off the roof of the Metropolitan 
Building with my parachute. 
insurance 


But, somehow, the 
company which owns the _ building 
learned that I held one of their policies, and after 
that I couldn’t even get into the corridor. 

I had done some work on the Statue of Liberty, 
so I went to see Captain Wise, U. S. A., about 
making the leap from the top of the statue. He 
told me to go as far as I liked. 

A January afternoon selected and the 
weather was bitter cold. Five camera men, a 
dozen reporters and photographers, my assistant 
and myself landed on the island. Captain: Wise, 
in the meantime, had talked over the matter 
with some professional aeronauts and had changed 
his mind, but as long as I had his permit, he 
merely tried to dissuade me from making the 
trip. 


was 


When he saw I was determined, he detailed a 
sergeant to take me to the top of the arm of 
the statue, three hundred and forty-five feet above 
the ground. My assistant and myself got the 
‘chute all ready. I was nearly frozen from the 
sixty-mile wind, and none too happy when I 
looked down and saw everyone except the cam- 
era men and photographers looking the other way. 

My assistant told me everything was ready, and 
I looked at his face. He was bawling, but it only 
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made me laugh. I lighted a cigarette, took a few puffs, and 
then climbed outside the rail and looked down. The sergeant 
turned his back, and I must admit that just then I didn’t en- 
joy the prospect of dropping the three hundred and forty-five 
feet. 

I pulled myself together, however, made positive that my 
gear was in proper shape and, with no more preliminaries, 
jumped backward in the air as far as I could. 

This was my first leap with a parachute, and it seemed as 
though I traveled five times the distance to the ground, when 
the ‘chute opened with a jerk which nearly broke my grip 
on the bar. A few seconds later—it seemed minutes—I landed 
hard on the frozen ground, unhurt except for a few scratches 
and bruises. The next day the New York papers gave col- 
umns of space to what they then called a great exploit. 





A few weeks later | jumped from the Brooklyn Bridge into 
the icy river with my parachute, and, finding it easy, I jumped 





. from the other three bridges, the Manhattan, Queensboro and 
Williamsburg. 
Before I accomplished the leap from the latter, I had-a lot 


of fun at the expense of Police Commissioner Waldo. As |] 

had already jumped from three of the New York bridges, I 

thought there would be no trouble in obtaining a permit for 

the fourth. I called on Mr. Waldo, and asked him for the 

necessary permit, but he refused my request. It made me a 

<b little “peeved,” and so, to kid him a bit, I told him I would bet 
him $50 that I would jump from the exact center of the south 

roadway of the bridge at eleven o’clock on the morning of the 

; following Saturday. 

He ordered me from the office, and when I approached the 

bridge shortly before eleven o’clock on Saturday there were a 





dozen extra policemen detailed to keep me away. I obtained 
a big touring car, lay down in the tonneau and covered myself 
with a thick robe. The chauffeur proceeded over the bridge, 
with the regular traffic, but at the center of the bridge stalled 
his motor and jumped out, as though for repairs. Having ar- 
ranged my parachute, I climbed over the side of the car, ran 
to the bridge rail, and, before any of the policemen could reach 
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I CLIMBED UP THE OUTSIDE OF THE FLATIRON 


RUILDING” 


me, made my leap. Commissioner Waldo was con- 
siderably wrought up over my winning the bet, 
and detectives were on my trail for three days. | 
was sure that he was not seeking me to pay the 
$50, so I left town for a few weeks. 

To satisfy my desire for excitement, and to 
prove that I had mastered my chosen profession, 
I climbed up the outside of the Flatiron Building 
in the summer for the Animated Weekly. I was 
without any contrivance other than my fingers 
and my toes. There was really nothing to that 
stunt beyond patience, cool-headedness and hard- 
ened fingers, but the morning papers came out 
and called me a “human fly,” a “spider,” and a 

at” The grooves on the side of the building 
were deep enough for me to get a good hold, and 
there were plenty of windows on the way up 
in which I could rest if I so desired. Since that 
| have climbed the sides of four other buildings 
in New York. 
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In November I did a thrilling feat for a fea- 
ture film, “At the Risk of His Life,” produced 
by the International Feature Film Company. It 
was to go up five hundred feet in a large balloon 
filled with a highly inflammable gas, explode it 
with one hundred and twenty pounds of dyna- 
mite, and drop, or rather be blown with my para- 
chute, into the Hudson River. The feat was 
carried out successfully. The balloon sailed up 
over the Hudson from the Jersey shore opposite 
Grant’s Tomb. I was on the crossbar of the 
parachute hanging below the big gas bag. When 
about one-third of the way to the Manhattan 
shore, the whistle of the tug which followed me 
sounded three times. It was the signal for me 
to pull the cord which exploded the dynamite 
charge. I remember nothing from the time | 
pulled the cord until I struck the water, as the 
explosion knocked me unconscious. My plunge 
into the water, however, served to revive me 
and I paddled around in my big life preserver 
until the men on the tug picked me up. 

Then followed a number of drops from balloons 
and aeroplanes. At Boston I dropped from a 
hydro-aeroplane at an altitude of 1,165 feet, break- 
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READY FOR THE SKYROCKET FEAT 
































ng the army parachute drop, when figured from 
minimum drop standpoint. 

It was during my last drop from an aeroplane 
at I received the injuries which laid me up for 
hree months. The Kyno Film Company engaged 
1e to appear in a spectacular feature production, 
which I was to rise in an aeroplane to a height 
feet New York 
Ruth Law, handling the 
ven signal she was to volplane almost vertically 


2,500 above Bay with my 


ster, machine. At a 
one hundred and fifty feet above the water, 
from the machine without 


here I was to dive 
ny parachute. 

This part of the program went like clockwork, 
it I struck the water in such a way, and with 
Ac- 
rding to the law of gravitation, the aeroplane 
the time I left 


ghty miles an hour, or 


velocity, that my neck was dislocated. 


it was traveling approximately 


119 feet per second 


leap made me strike water at a velocity of 
feet 
proximately two tons. 
In May, 


1913, | 
] 


ridge at Shrewsbury, N. J., 


ut 225 per second and with a force of 
plunged off an open draw- 
while going sixty- 
ve miles an hour on a motorcycle. Clinging 
Hazel Hall, a girl who could 
Miss 


shock of the plunge and was 


my back was 


t swim a stroke. Hall was knocked un- 
nscious by the 
Ipless in the water. But as the weight of the 
ichine caused it to drop much quicker than we 
1, it left her 


ntil a boat reached us. 


me free to support in the water 


Three moving picture cameras were turned on 


so that nothing would prevent the Universal 


ilm Company obtaining some excellent pictures 
the leap. 


called 


It furnished the thrilling part of a 
‘A Daredevil 
der the Imp Brand. 


Mountaineer,” released 


It was extremely hard to induce a girl to do 


stunt with me. Two moving picture 


agreed to do it, but backed out at the 
minute, Miss Hall, herself, 
started, a half-mile back 


tresses 


and faltered 
ice before we 


m the bridge. 


“I FOUND 


MYSELF NEAR THE SMOKING DEBRIS OF 
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“Come on,” | told her. “It is only a bath and 


you won't be hurt a bit.” 
Finally she took her seat behind me, clasped 
her arms around my neck, shut her eyes, and 


away we went, attaining a speed of an express 
train before reaching the bridge, in order to clear 
he foot of the 
Probably the most difficult feat 1 


attempted and the only one that proved a rank 


the string-pieces at t draw. 


hav © ever 


failure was my attempt about a year ago to go 
up 10,000 feet in a steel-jacketed skyrocket loaded 
with 1,500 pounds of black powder. 


went 


Something 


wrong; the 


rocket went only sixty feet, 


“I CLIMBED IN HI 
ROCKET AND SIGNALED 


THAT I WAS READY 
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and I had a call. gut I 


|! can accomplish this feat and in- 


pretty close am con- 
vinced that 
tend to try to again. I have sent cats and dogs 
up in smaller rockets with parachutes attached 
and they have landed unhurt. 

The skyrocket feat was attempted in the yards 


of a fireworks company in Jersey City for the 


Pathé Company, which had five cameras turned 
on me, and at different angles in the sky. The 
rocket was a steel cylinder, ten feet long and 
three feet in diameter. I wore my usual padded 
clothing and heavy sweaters, put dimes over my 
ear drums and tied the ear-laps on my headgear 

lt was my intention to wait until the rocket 
reached its greatest point of height, which | 


estimated would be 
to ade S end 


about 10,000 feet, and started 
Then | 
steel shell and come down in my para- 


planned to release myself 
from the 
chute 

| climbed into the rocket, waved my hand as 
a signal that I was ready, and the fuse was set 
off. The explosion knocked me unconscious, and 
when | revived | 
the 


had buried its nose in the ground only sixty 


was found myself near the 


smoking debris of shattered rocket which 


feet from the starting point. I was considerably 
burned by the powder and was in the hospital 
for three weeks. 


| have swum the reversing Falls at St. John, 
N. B., and recently jumped fifty feet off a cliff 
into the Ausable Rapids on a horse and with a 
We all and | 
when | the constable that 


us had committed suicide, or 


girl on my back. swam out was 


arrested, but showed 
none of even been 
ratched, they let me go. 

Last fall | Washington, D. C., to 


outside of the Washington monu- 


went to 


ment. I was refused a permit by the police, 
and then startled the Washingtonians by scaling 
the outside of my hotel half a dozen stories. 
Che police called to me after I had reached the 
third story to come down, but I told them to 
mind their own business—I was simply going 
to my room. 


Parachute jumping is a great way to learn 
wind currents, and really there is not as much 
danger as most people suppose. My leaps have 
served to develop what is commonly called nerve, 
but which | 


do things which you have figured out beforehand. 


will call will-power—the power to 
| never take a chance unless I have “doped” out 
everything and know just what may happen and 
how to guard against it. By doing this I have 
trained myself so that I do not lose my head when 
something unexpected does happen. 


Just now I 


am planning a trip in a Burgess- 
Wright hydroplane in July, accompanied by Harry 
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3ingham Brown, in an effort to win the $50,0 
prize offered by the London Daily Mail for t 
first heavier-than-air machine to fly from Am: 
ica to England. We plan to make the flight 
thirty hours, including one stop in mid-ocea 

Tentative arrangements have already been ma 
with the Cunard, White Star and Anchor stea 
ship lines, which will instruct captains of the 
vessels to keep a sharp lookout for the aeroplan 
No wireless apparatus will be carried, as t! 
machine will be as light as possible. An altitu: 
of 1,200 feet will be maintained throughout. 
that height it will be possible to see over a radi 
of fifty miles. 

The aeroplane will be equipped with ponto 
floats and will be Marblehea 
Mass. The 50-horse-pow: 
motor, and will be subjected to rigid tests b 
fore the start. 


constructed in 
engine will be a 
The aviators will carry sixty ga 
gasolene—enough for 15 to 18 hou 
flying—five pounds of condensed food, two pai: 


lons of 


of night glasses, a compass and some rocket 
Complete with fuel and equipment, exclusive 
the aviators, the machine will weigh only 1,5 
pounds. 

[ am confident that we will be successful. 
would not undertake the flight were it not f 
the perfect understanding between myself a1 
Brown. 

When the aeroplane leaves Newfoundland ea 
of us will have a set of controls in front of ow 
seats. As soon as the course is set, we will ad 
regular watches of five hours each, one of 
sleeping in a reclined position, strapped to o1 
seat, while the other steers the aeroplane. 

The first sixty gallons of gasolene is counted 
800 
tinuous flying. 


miles in fifteen hours’ cor 
In the last hour, a conveniet 
liner will be sought, and the machine will th: 
volplane down alongside to take on a new sup} 


of gasolene, which the captains will have on boat 


to take us 


A fresh start will then be made, and witl 
fifteen hours we expect to cover the remaini! 
800 miles to the west coast of Ireland, wher 
after a brief rest, we will continue on to Lond 

People have often asked me where I get 1 
nerve, and for the first time I will tell the: 
Whenever I feel that chilly feeling in my fe 
and I have a desire not to do a certain feat tl 
I had planned, I sit down and figure it out fr 
every possible angle. Then I resolve to do 
whatever the outcome. After doing this on 
half-dozen occasions, I became a master of n 
own fears and knew that I could best them ev 
time. However, I hope that I will never beco: 
overconfident, because I fully believe that th 
will be the finish. 
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terse and 


é¢ i your heart, Goodwin.” 

The announcement was 

sharp as the click of the doctor’s medi- 

cine case as it shut from sight the instrument 
which helped make the discovery. 

“My heart!” growled the heavy man in the 
bathrobe and with the blanket across the knees. 
Nothing the matter with my heart, 
Johnson; you'll have to guess again!” 

“For the doctor, 
ignoring his patient’s interruption, “you had bet- 
books 
here. Have Clark come down, too—” 

“Now look 
I’m not going to be treated like one. I’m going 
to my office like I’ve 
done, and—” 


“Nonsense ! 


the time being,’ continued 


ter have your moved to your residence 


here, Johnson, I’m not a kid and 


every morning, always 

“You’re going to close your office and have 
your business transacted here until I say other- 
snapped the 
from his prescription book, picked up his medi- 


wise,” doctor, as he tore a sheet 
for his hat. 
From an acquaintanceship with the doctor that 


extended over the latter’s thirty years of practice 


cine case and looked abou 


and also four years at college preceding that, 
Goodwin knew that the physician meant what he 
said and that he, Goodwin, would, in the end, do 
just what Johnson said he would do. 
“Confound it! What does that slippery look- 
ing man of yours do with my hat, anyway?” 
fumed the man of 


neck in search of impossible places for the miss- 


medicine as he craned his 
ing object. 

“Your hat, 

The doctor’s sharp turn brought him face to 
The 
glared; the attendant looked through and past 
the glare and held the silk tile at a motionless 
angle of forty-five degrees. 


sir!” 


face with Goodwin’s precise valet. doctor 


With a grunt that might be interpreted either 
as “Thank you!” or “Get out of here!” the doc- 
tor snatched the hat from the hand that held it, 
set it viciously upon his gray head and turned 


t> Goodwin with the command: 





worth of 
what I 


to realize ihe 


that ‘Zuleika’ you’re so interested in, 


“If you want to live 


tell you—understand ?” 
—“<,. | 
“And you're 

the letter?” 


understand.” 


going to follow instructions to 


“Guess I’ve got to, Johnson!” 
“That’s right!” pronounced the doctor brightly 


as he crossed the and shook hands with his 


room 
“Tust a little 
s 


patient. care and quiet now, and 


you'll be all right eg 
alert little man who 
ysician to Joh 


The 


hindrance to | 


The door closed after the 
had 
for a 


been friend and pl n Goodwin 


span of latter groaned as he 


the 


years. 
usiness his illness 


the table 


thought of 
was going to mean, and reaching out t 
at his side he 

“Call the 
he commanded h 


sounded the bell violently. 


yfice—get Clark on the wire for me!” 


is valet. | precise one Obevye 
precisely. 


“Clark? Move everything of importance in 


my private office to my house—books and all— 
and look after the contents of the safe your- 
self. Ill send two plain clothes men down there 
to help you look after things. No, just a touch 
of heart trouble. I'll be all right again in a few 


days. And, Clark, you needn’t say anything about 
this to anyone else in the store—just bring the 
books and ‘Zuleika’ and whatever else is in my 
private safe. Yes, right away—that’s all!” 
Within an hour the books of the Crown Jewel 
Company reposed on the shelves of the alcove 
adjoining Mr. Goodwin’s study. “Zuleika,” the 


necklace of perfect diamonds, worth an enviable 
fortune, was securely placed away within the big 
that the Hal Clark, 
manager of the Company, stood 


harbored, and 


Jewel 


ready, at the desk assigned him in 


safe alcove 
Crown 
Goodwin's 
study, to do whatever the company’s head com- 
manded. 

“To-morrow morning Reid is coming to look at 
‘Zuleika’—and that will be all until then, Clark.” 

When the latter had gone, Goodwin made his 
way alone to his room and sought the rest that 
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would be his most valued aid in fighting “this 
heart thing,” as he grudgingly called it. 


HAT night Clark called at the Reid home, 
but Mr. Reid was not the attraction. The 
object of Mr. Clark’s call was Marie, the 
eighteen-year-old daughter of Reid, who, since 






























into his life when his young wife passed out of it. 

“Now play ‘Love’s Old Sweet Dream,’ girl o' 
mine,” requested Reid, as Marie's fingers trailed 
off the keys with the last bar of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” Reid rose from his easy-chair and 
lounged beside the piano as the old familiar 
melody recalled fond memories. 

How like this little girl was to that other little 
girl of twenty years ago, he mused as, the ben 
ediction of the song in his heart, he placed a 
hand and a blessing on the curly head of his 
daughter. 

The song at an end, Marie glanced up with an 
expectant smile for the praise that always greeted 
the sweet strains of her father’s favorite selection. 

“Well done,” Reid pronounced. “It gets better 
and better every day,’ he added, and patted her 
shoulder affectionately. 

“And now I'll play you a new one—just got it 
to-day, and I do hope you'll like it.” 

“All right, let’s hear it.” 

Mr. Clark was announced. The smile on Reid’s 
face disappeared; Marie looked not at all con- 
cerned and continued her search for the 
wanted music. 

““Good-evening, Mr. Reid—Good-evening, 
Miss Marie!” 

The two men shook hands and Marie 
turned with a smile to the newcomer. “I’m 
trying to find a piece of music I wanted to 
play for daddy—please excuse me?” 

“Let me help you,” offered Clark. Reid 
left the room for his study, where 
he kept his favorite brand of cigars. 
Marie kept up a merry and childish 


“ONLY PASTE: BUT HOW PRETTY YOU’LL LOOK IN A SATIN-LINED CASE!” HE ADDRESSED THE SHINING BAUBLE 


the death of his wife at the end of the first 
month of Marie’s existence, had devoted himself 
to his work that Marie might have everything 
her girlish heart might desire. His leisure hours 
were always spent with her and, in turn, the girl’s 
one craving seemed to be to make up to this 
big, fine father for the loneliness that had come 


chatter as the search engaged her attention. Clark’s 
efforts were only a pretense, however, for, had 
the girl glanced up at him at that moment she 
would have found his eyes fixed hungrily upon 
her, as her mission—of such pretended serious- 
ness—kept her close beside him. 

“T don’t believe you care whether I find it or 
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not,” she chided. 
idle—”’ 

“Not returned Clark quickly, as the 
hand Marie had declared idle caught one of hers 
The other the girl 
felt creep over her shoulder and fasten itself on 


“Your own hand is perfectly 
now,” 
and tightened over her wrist. 
her arm with a tenseness that hurt her. 

“Mr. Clark!” she faltered, surprise, displeasure 


“Vou’re 
“I—I don’t like you; 


and fear showing in her voice and face. 
hurting me,” she protested. 
please let me go!” 

[ dearly love 
I’m 
going to marry you, so you might as well begin 


“But you’re going to like me! 


you, Marie, and I want to marry you. 


to like me right now—it’ll save time!” <A hard, 


unpleasant _lit- 
tle laugh ac- 
ompanied the 


announcement, 
and the expres- 
the 


° b 
girl’s eyes deep- 


sion in 


ened to one of 
repugnance. 
With her free 
hand tried 
to ward off the 


she 


caress that the 
face above her, 
bending nearer 
and nearer, 
th reatened. 


There was a 
look in Clark’s 
eyes she had 
never seen in 
any body’s. It 
made her cold 
and want to 


scream, but she 
felt 
make the effort. 

The _ kiss 


seemed inevitable, 


WITH 


unable to THE AID OF THE 


TUMBLERS 


the 
portieres parted and Mr. Reid stepped into the 


when, of a_ sudden, 


room. In two strides he was at his daughter’s 
side and towered over the puny figure of Clark. 
An insane light seemed to possess his eyes, and, 
clenching his fist, the index finger extended, he 
pointed to the door. 
white, tight line and there was no mistaking the 
danger that lurked in store for Clark, had he 
hesitated to obey the command of the pointing 
finger. 

Without a word, without a vestige of any qual- 
ity that would denote his possession of a spark of 
manhood, Clark hastily crossed the room, slunk 


His lips were drawn in a 
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STETHOSCOPE 
COULD BE 


WEB” 69 
through the portieres, and in no longer time than 
it took for him to take his hat and coat from 
the hall rack, the soft closing of the hall door 
told that he had gone.” 

Reid’s tenseness relaxed ; he turned to Marie, who 
had hidden her scared face against the stiff bosom 
She cried till she could cry no more; 
And, without the exchange of 


of his shirt. 
then she smiled. 
« word, the two understood the promise of pro- 
companionship in the respective 


tection and 


hearts of each. 
i a distant section of the city a modest ap- 
pearing residence that flaunted the gilded 
“Dr. D. Denning,” as a badge of its re- 
s p ecta bility, 


sign, 


disguised in 
the laboratory 
and person of 
the 


cracksman of 


doctor, a 


such daring 
repute that 
many of the 


detectives at 


h e adquarters 


would have 
braved un- 
speakable dan- 
ger for’ the 


honor of 


“Doc’s” cap- 
ture. 

Bat as “De.” 
Denning—a n d 
he knew 
enough of the 
practice of 


medicine to 
qualify as a 


THE CLICK OF THE doctor in sim- 


HEARD 


TELLTALE 
EASILY ple cases—he 
was safe, fora 
time at least, and found much opportunity for the 
application of his skill as a cracksman. 

Of course, Denning knew as much about the 
wonderful “Zuleika” as did the rest of the reading 
public. know more. Not only 
that; he wanted “Zuleika” itself. And, judging 
from the deceptive perfection of the paste neck- 


But he wanted t& 


lace he drew from a blue labeled bottle in his 


medicine chest, his chances for getting it looked 


good. 
“Only paste; but how pretty you'll look in a 
satin-lined case!” he addressed the’ shining 


bauble. 
Evidently he was not much worried about how 
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this was to be accomplished, and he set out on 
his mission of plunder and substitution as though 
the ways and means of “Zuleika’s” getting were 
already clear to him. 

His approach to the big porch surrounding the 
Goodwin home was made cautiously and, under 
the curtain, drawn to within an inch of the bottom 
of the glass paneled door, he obtained a compre- 
hensive view of the interior of the study. Good- 
win, himself, was there, in his big chair, and his 
attendant was bending over him. He seemed to 
be ill—ves, he was ill! The servant left his side 
and took the telephone receiver off the hook. 
Goodwin lay gasping in the chair. 
4104—No, GREELEY!—Dr. John- 
son?—Not in?—Yes, his assistant will do!—Mr. 
John Goodwin’s residence, sir; the master is taken 
with another attack—Yes, pretty bad, sir!—Very 


well, Sir a 


“Greeley 


“They are calling a doctor; luck is good to 
me!” Denning told himself, with a smile. He 
left the neighborhood of the glass-paneled door 
and crept to the front entrance, where, in the 
shadow of the pillars, he awaited the sound of 
the doctor’s car. As it came to him, he hastily 
removed his hat and great coat, also his suit 
coat; then turning his tie to the back, he was 
ready for the doctor. 

He stood waiting at the door, stooping forward 
and rubbing his hands apologetically as the young 
physician came up the stairs. 

“Sorry, sir, but the master is resting now, sir, 
and if you please, it would be best not to see 
him to-night, sir. The sleep was all he needed,— 
that’s what Dr. Johnson says, when he takes these 
attacks. Sorry, sir.” 

Dr. Johnson’s assistant hesitated, but the would- 
be servant seemed so much in earnest—and be- 
sides, he thought, if Mr. Goodwin were resting 


So he beckoned 


to his driver, the door of the car opened, and the 


it would be better not to intrude. 


doctor’s assistant was driven back to the warmth 
of Dr. Johnson’s library. 

When the car was out of sight, the make-be- 
lieve servant donned his hastily discarded attire, 
picked up his modest medicine case, in which re- 
posed the paste necklace in company with several 
vials and powders, and, virtuously, he approached 
and rapped upon the glass-paneled door. 

A servant admitted him and hovered about 
while Denning applied his stethoscope over Good- 
win’s heart. Then, making some undecipherable 
marks upon a piece of paper, he handed it to the 
servant and sent him to the nearest druggist. 
The man departed and John Goodwin opened his 
eyes and tried to articulate some instruction to 
the strange young doctor in front of him. 
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The latter smiled reassuringly, drew a hand 
kerchief from his pocket, waved it slowly abov: 
the nostrils of the sick man and, as the latter be 
gan to lose consciousness, he covered the face of 
his victim with the handkerchief and looked about 
the room for the location of the safe. Approach- 
ing the alcove, he pulled away the curtains, and 
the opening revealed the safe. 

The stethoscope was brought into use just as 
though the safe were a person instead of an iron 
vault with little tumblers, the operation of which 
comprised the secret of the safe’s opening. But 
it was a secret that the expert fingers of “Doc” 
Denning were used to solving. With the aid of 
the stethoscope, the telltale click of the tumblers 
could be heard easily, and the combination re- 
sponded to the deftness of the manipulator. 

The heavy door opened to reveal the presence 
of the case which contained “Zuleika,”’ and it 
took but a few seconds for the necklace to be- 
come the possession of “Doc.” In its place in 
the jewel case he placed the paste imitation. 

The safe door shut from sight the valueless 
bauble, the portieres were drawn over the alcove’s 
entry, and, as the substitute doctor revived his 
patient, the servant hurried in with the infor- 
mation that the pharmacist had declared the 
prescription meaningless. 

“No matter—here’s the compiled prescription. 
I'll leave it with you; administer it in teaspoon 
doses whenever he wakens.” 

Mystified, the servant blankly watched the doc- 
tor take his departure and then set himself to 
the task of urging his master to swallow the 
doses of unadulterated “H.O,” which the sup- 
posed assistant to Dr. Johnson had left. 


S Mr. Reid was leaving for his appointment 
with the head of the Crown Jewel Company 
the next morning, Marie, with a good-by kiss, 
inserted a white carnation in the lapel of his coat. 
“It makes you look like my brother, rather than 
my father,” she flattered him as she answered 
his laugh with another kiss, and waved to him 
from the steps. 

The attendant admitted him to John Goodwin’s 
study. Clark, from his desk in the center of the 
room, looked up and shrank back perceptibly as 
Reid entered. But the latter, after an involuntary 
halt as his gaze met that of Clark, turned to 
Goodwin. 

The latter, seemingly in much better health than 
the attack of the night previous would war- 
rant, shook hands with Reid and brought from 
the safe the wonderful “Zuleika.” 

Reid, though not an adept in the inspection of 
jewels, had come to look at it for a prospective 
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customer. At the conclusion of his inspection, 
he declared the jeweled decoration wonderful, 
and congratulated Mr. Goodwin on its possession. 
As he turned to leave, Clark, in passing, acci- 
dentally brushed the white carnation from the 
buttonhole of his coat, and Mr. 
his way, unconscious of its loss. 

In the study of John Goodwin’s house, Clark, 
mcody and surly, sat and brooded over many 
things. The incident of the preceding night had 
galled him. And there was something else that 
preyed upon his mind; it was the almost un- 


Reid went on 








“FOUND HER ON THE STEPS,” 


guarded proximity of “Zuleika.” The more he 
thought about the wonderful necklace, the more 
firm became his subconscious 
possessor. 


desire to be its 


There were ever so many opportunities for him 
to make it his. A time like the present, for in- 
stance. With Mr. Goodwin upstairs and the at- 
tendant nowhere about—what was to prevent his 
appropriating the necklace? 

The suggestion grew, and it took but a few 
moments for it to become a resolve. When it 
reached this proportion, Clark hurried to the safe. 
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He was in command of its 
turned the knob rapidly. 
outward; 


combination and 
The heavy door swung 
inner door reposed the 
morocco box with its radiant treasure. Abstract- 
ing the necklace, Clark replaced the box and 
closed the doors. 

3ut what was he to do with the necklace! He 
feared to carry it on his person—those old files! 
Just the thing! Opening one, he inserted the 
necklace, closed the file, and returned to his desk. 
There, he noticed for the first time, was the 
flower he had brushed from the coat-lapel of 


inside an 


ANSWERED THE WOMAN; THEN, TO MARIE, “NOW TELL US ALL ABOUT IT” 


Reid. A sudden inspiration caused him to pick it 
up and hurry into the alcove. He dropped it 
where it lay, half-hidden, under a newspaper. 

Then he again returned to his desk and various 
duties. 

Mr. Goodwin re-entered the room shortly. He 
was pleased with Reid’s praise of “Zuleika” and 
decided he would have another look at it himself. 
Opening the safe, he brought forth the box where- 
in he believed his treasure to be safe. Clark, 
his head buried in the book he was auditing 
waited breathlessly for the exclamation he knew 
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would greet his employer’s gaze into the empty 
box. 

It came. 

“Gone! Zuleika’s gone!’ cried Mr. Goodwin 
hoarsely, supporting his weight by both hands 
on the table 

“What's that?” Clark gasped, his face white, 
as he looked from the empty box to the face of 
his employer. 

“Help—me—to—the—chair,” Goodwin moaned, 
and Clark arose to do his bidding. “Now the 
police,” Goodwin directed, as he clutched his 
side and waited for the attack he knew was in- 
evitable. 

The police came shortly and Goodwin, revived, 
stated the case to them. . Clark withdrew and 
visited the alcove. When he returned, he did so 
in triumph, with the white carnation held out to 
Goodwin and the men from headquarters. 

“Remember who wore that in here this morn- 
ing?” he asked composedly of Goodwin. The 
latter's face blanched, and with disbelief in his 
eyes, he returned: 

“Yes, but Reid never took it!” 

“He didn’t? How do you know he didn’t?” 
Clark asked excitedly. “You left the room for a 
few minutes while he was here; I was called away 
to the telephone—how do you know what he did 
in our absence? He’s the one who made away 

It's a clear case. Officers, if 
you go to his office now, you can probably find it 


with the necklace 


on him—or on his daughter,” he added ma- 
liciously, as the memory of Marie’s repulsion of 
him came to mind. 

“But—but—” objected Goodwin. 

“Look’s like Reid’s our man,” said one of the 
detectives. “We'll get him and get the truth out 
of him.” And with this promise they departed. 
‘< ADDY, where’s your flower?” Marie asked 

accusingly, as she slipped into her father’s 
office and, perched on the arm of his chair, ran 
her hand over the flowerless lapel of her father’s 
coat. 

“By George, girlie, what do you suppose could 
have happened to that flower?” he asked, as his 
hand covered hers where it rested on the sleeve 
of his coat. “Can’t remember a thing about it, 
after you put it there,” he concluded after a 
thoughtful moment. 

“Well, never mind. I'll forgive your losing 
my flower this time; but be more careful here- 
after!” she finished up, with mock severity, where- 
upon both laughed and Reid promised. 

There were footsteps outside the door; Marie 
arose from her father’s chair and the room 
seemed to fill with accusing men. 


“What d’ye do with the necklace, Reid? Come 
now, confess, we’ve got the goods on you and 
you might as well own up!” was the startled 
greeting of the man with the black mustache and 
loose overcoat, as he stepped up to Reid. “Don’t 
pretend y’ don’t know what we’re talkin’ about,” 
he continued, as Reid’s eyes said what his tongue 
seemed powerless to say. 

“He said maybe we'd find it on the girl,” vol- 
unteered one of the men in the background. 

“Take her in the other room and search her,” 
ordered the black-mustached one, as he slipped a 
pair of handcuffs from his pocket and pinioned 
the wrists of Reid, who, finding his voice, de- 
manded the meaning of this abrupt and unwar- 
ranted arrest. 

The leader told him. From the other room 
came the sound of a struggle as Marie resisted 
the ungentle hands of her captors. Rudely, the 
girl was jerked back into the room, her waist 
torn and her hair hanging about her face. 

“Oh, father! father!” she moaned. This was 
the only time she had ever known her father to 
be unable to help her. One of the men seized 
her and drew her aside. 

“If you touch her I’ll brain you!” growled 
Reid, as he raised his handcuffed wrists and 
sprang at the man in whose keeping Marie had 
been forcibly taken. 

“None of that, now,” warned the mustached 
man as he and three of his assistants overpowered 
Reid. “Come peaceably; it’ll go better with you 
if you do,” he said, and the procession set out 
for the Goodwin home. 

Reid protested his innocence to Goodwin. But 
there was the flower—and there was Clark with 
this persuasive, damning find. 

So Reid was locked up. His trial came after 
weary months, during which his daily strength 
seemed to lessen under the disgrace of the charge, 
the hopelessness of his clearing himself, and the 
worry about what was to become of Marie, should 
he be sentenced to imprisonment. 

And that was his sentence—life imprisonment! 

Vainly Marie pleaded for him; she mortgaged 
their home and paid the money obtained thereby 
for the unsuccessful endeavors of lawyers. Her 
father was guilty, people thought and said; the 
jury decided and declared, and the judge pro- 
nounced the sentence a deserving one. 

As long as Marie had her father to visit, even 
though their conversations were short, and 
through a wire net, she kept her courage and man- 
aged to bring him delicacies, on her weekly 
visits to the prison. 

But the day the heart-broken man died, her last 
bit of courage left her and she found herself 




















facing a world that had no place in it for the 
daughter of a thief! 

From one employment agency to another she 
Many times she was on the verge of 
Then would come the awful 
question about her personal life, and who was her 
father. Marie broke the 
questioner reached that part of the usual quizzing, 


went. 
being employed. 
always down when 
and always it was decided that Marie would not 
do for the place. 

Then came the day in the cheap cabaret res- 


taurant when the manager, approving of the 
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girl’s pretty face, said he guessed he could give 
her work that evening. 
“Hello 


your father!” : 


there, girl—I hear the ‘pen’ finished 

It was one of the plain clothes men who had 
helped put her father where he had spent his 
last days. 


man was about! 


Everywhere she went, it seemed this 


A wink to the restaurant’s manager and that 
person became suddenly frigid. After all, he 
guessed this time he couldn’t give Marie any- 
thing to do that night! 

It was no use, decided the girl, as she walked 
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RIGHT, GIRL!” PRAISED 


HER GREATEST 
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dejectedly down street after street of tumble- 
down buildings. In front of one she stopped and 
seated herself upon the steps. 

“What will I do now?” she asked herself. She 
had no answer and sat, she knew not how long, 
without even the effort of thought. 

A shabby small shawl over her 
shoulders, a black skirt, with broken shoes show- 
ing under its ragged facing, and with her gray 
hair in stringy wisps about her face, came from 
She car- 
ried a basket of half-wilted flowers upon her 


figure, a 


the basement of the dilapidated house. 


“SPIDER” ON THE NIGHT MARIE BROUGHT 
SPOILS 


arm and, as she stopped to arrange them, she 
discovered the girl on the steps. 

“What's the matter, dearie?” the woman rasped. 
though not unkindly, as she placed a hard, brown 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. Marie glanced up, 
and in a lifeless voice, answered: 

“Everything.” 

The forlorn, hopeless expression in the girl’s 
eyes went to the heart of the older woman and, 
helping Marie to her feet, she said invitingly: 

“Come in and tell me all about it. Who knows 
but that I may be able to help you!” 


The kindness in the woman’s 


voice caused 
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She followed her 
herself in 


Marie to gulp. 
steps 


down some 
a poorly lighted, 
smelly room, with coffin-like “bunks” on either 
side of 


and found 
it and soft-footed Chinamen, with long 
pipes in their hands, going from one to the other 
of the occupants of the narrow slabs. 

\ heavy young man with purple marks below 
and above his eyes shambled over to where Marie 
had taken the backless chair offered her by her 
friend of the doorstep. 

“Who y’got, ‘Hop Liz’?” 

“Found her on the steps,” answered the woman 
so addressed, 
and then turned 
her attention to 
Marie. “Now, 
tell us all about 
it,” she invited; 
and Marie did, 

“We'll take 
care of you till 
some 
the 
gray - haired 


ycan get 


wor — 


woman decided, 
after Marie’s 
as 
the 
dark-eyed 


story w 


ended, and 





young man 


nodded his 
head in assent. 
Through an 
the 


they es- 


aperture in 
wall, 
Marie 
flight of 
into a 


corted 
up a 
stairs 
dirty 
stacks of 
unwashed 


room 
with 
standing SHE 
sink- 


dishes 

on the 

hob. 
“Make yourself as comfortable as y’can,” the 


PURSE WITHIN 


elderly woman invited, as she waved her hand 
in the direction of the cot in the corner and the 
one big chair. “When everyone’s agin you, you'll 
always find a friend in ‘Hop Liz’. Ain’t that 


so, ‘Spider’ ?” 


The young man addressed as “Spider” nodded 
his head in reply and backed out of the room, 
further 


leaving the gray-haired woman to the 
consolation of Marie. 

The girl continued to accept the hospitality of 
her lowly, but stanch friends. Each day she 
went forth to attempt to obtain honorable work, 


SLIPPED UP THE TOP OF THE TELEPHONE BOX 
AS SHE HEARD THE FLOORMAN CALLED of 
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and each night she returned, unsuccessful, and 
weary. At last, in desperation, and bitterness of 
heart, she announced a new intention. 
“I’ve tried to be honest, but it’s no use. You 
two have helped me and given me money every 
day to keep me _ looking 
tried hard enough, God get some 
honorable way of earning a living! But I’m 
through with trying any longer—I’m going to be 
a thief—I tell you, a thief! I’m not going to 
accept any more of your money! 


respectable and I’ve 


knows, to 


I’m going to 
take it from other people, and that'll be ‘getting 
even’—at last 
’m going to 
‘get even’!” 
Her friends, 
though their 
money had 
come by doubt- 
ful ways, had 
taken pride in 
the girl’s up- 
rightness. But 
the world had 
failed to give 
her what 
coming to her, 


was 


so why not just 
help herself to 
it, they rea- 
soned, and with 
this encourage- 
ment, Marie be- 
gan her life of 
crime. 

Her despera- 
tion brought 
her success. 
Night after 
night she re- 
turned _ with 
valuable spoils 





AND DROPPED THE 
day’s petty 
raids. 

“Y’ know how t’ lift the goods, all right, Girl!” 
praised “Spider” on the night Marie brought 
home her greatest spoils. There were several 
small purses, which had been dexterously taken 
from the temptingly full hand-bags of unsus- 
pecting shoppers. 

“Yes, it’s a great game—and I’m ‘getting even’!” 
“And I don't 
This last was to reassure her- 
self, to strengthen her false belief that she really 
did not care. 

“Of don’t care, honey the gray- 
haired woman told her soothingly, and then set 


returned Marie in a hard voice. 
care!” she added. 


a 
’ 


course y’ 
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her supper of hot soup and bread on the table 
for her. 

The next day the first victim of Marie’s newly 
acquired skill was a woman buying ribbon rem- 
That she 
lengths of silk better, she placed her small purse 


nants. might sort over the various 


on the counter in front of her and busied herself 
in the enjoyable task of rummaging. 

Marie 
fabrics. 


soft 
among 


among the 


silks 


also was rummaging 


Carefully, she drew the 


THE DIRECT GAZE OF THE YOUNG MAN CAUSED 


MARIE TO TURN, 


through the narrow glass panel of the door, she 
saw a floorman summoned to the counter where 
the ribbon remnants were being mauled about 
She got a glimpse of the excited, protesting 
shopper, the crestfallen, protesting shopgirl. An 
other man, newly summoned, she knew to be a 
plain clothes man. 

Slipping out of her dark coat, she reversed it, 
then picked up the receiver and, as the floor- 
man and plain clothes gentleman passed her booth 








IT WAS DENNING. THEY EXCHANGED 


GLANCES 


toward 
of her 


certain 


itself 
the object 


which the had_ buried 
her. Near nearer came 
supposed search for a 
length! The gathering’ in of a salmon-colored 
ribbon brought to her fingers the feel of the 
purse. She clutched it, slipped it under her 
coat, and tossed back the ribbon with an air that 
said, “It’s not what I want.” 

Leaving the counter, she walked the distance of 
the aisle and entered a telephone booth. She 
slipped up the board which covered the telephone 
box and dropped the purse within. 


purse 
and 


certain color, a 


Glancing 


and looked in, she was in the midst of a con- 
versation with—nobody. 

She stepped from the booth, a young lady in 
a white hat and white coat, and passed the counter 
where she had stood a 
tired in a black coat. 


while before, at- 
The weeping clerk did not 


short 
recognize her. The floorman and his companion 
They stopped at the booth in 
which Marie had been talking and, after a few 
words, the detective started in the direction Marie 
had gone. 
Something told the girl that she was supected, 


were returning. 
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regardless of her reversed coat and apparent un- 
concern. She hurried, doubled up streets and 
through stores. Yet always she felt as though 
the plain clothes man was but a short distance 
behind her. 

Fear and panic seized her, and when finally 
she sighted a low, open window in a plain-looking 
house, she did not hesitate to enter. 

“What can I do for you?” suavely asked “Dr.” 
Denning, as he stepped from his laboratory. 

Startled, Marie turned a frightened face toward 
him. 

“I don’t know who you may be,” she faltered, 
“but the ‘bulls’ are after me and—and if you 
could only hide me for a few minutes!” 

“Certainly,” replied “Doc,” cheerily, as though 
hiding people from the arm of the law were his 
daily occupation. “Put on this nurse’s apron and 
cap and fuss around with those bottles on the 
table there.” 

Marie obeyed and had hardly finished tying on 
the apron when the door opened and the de- 
tective entered. 

“Have you seen a young woman with a white 


coat and white hat within the last five minutes?” 


he asked, as he closed the door and advanced into 
the room. 

“This is my nurse; she is the only woman I 
have seen,” answered “Doc” calmly, as he con- 
tinued his consideration of the graduate in his 
hand. 

Marie measured out a precise ounce of white 
powder and did not look up as the detective 
glanced in her direction. Plainly, there was no 
information to be gained here, thought the latter, 
and he departed. 

“I—I’m so thankful to you,” gasped Marie, as 
the door closed after her pursuer. 

“Sh-h-h! Stay just where you are!” cautioned 
“Doc” without turning. The door opened swiftly, 
the plain clothes man again entered. He had half 
expected to surprise the occupants while off 
guard, but the room and its people were precisely 
as he had left them. 

“Huh !—Excuse me,” he apologized, and again 
the door closed after him. This time—praise 
be—it was final. 

“I’m very grateful to you,” Marie faltered, as 
she took her wraps from the magazine box into 
which her protector had thrust them. 

One of the bottles on the table behind Marie 
toppled over. Turning to replace it, she caught 
the flash of stones, and into her hand tumbled a 
sparkling necklace. 

The doctor laughed, crossed and took the jewels 
from the wondering girl, and explained the sit- 
uation with the remark: 


“You see, I’m in the same business as yourself ; 
but I work alone. If you should ever need me, 
just let me know.” A look of admiration for 
the girl’s prettiness accompained the offer and 
Marie, thanking him again, took her departure. 

Thoughtfully, she retraced her steps to the 
home of the people who had befriended her. And 
again she was followed; but this time by Clark, 
who startled at the change the months had made 
in her, was not entirely sure it was she. But, as 
she disappeared down the steps of the wretched 
place she called home, he obtained a better view 
of her features, and knew the girl was Marie. 

The next day he returned. “Spider” confronted 
him and refused to give any information regarding 
the girl. 

“Then hand her this,” and Clark wrote this 
note and left it in the care of the man with the 
dark-circled eyes: 


“Marie: 


I know more than you think I do about 
a certain matter. Meet me at Jeland’s for 
dinner to-night, and I’ll tell you all. 


Clark.” 


Marie pondered over the letter and decided 
she would go. 

“Get my dress out of ‘hock,’ will you, Liz?” 
she asked, and began taking down her hair in 
preparation for dressing. 

The elderly woman hurried out with the money 
Marie had given her and returned shortly with 
a bundle which contained a low cut dress and 
an evening coat. It had been a long time since 
Marie had worn either, but when they were shak- 
en out and brushed they looked quite fresh, and 
Marie, flushed with excitement, was a pretty pic- 
ture as she bade good-by to her friends. 

“Come in with your basket of flowers—I may 
need you,” she directed “Liz,” and set off for her 
appointment. 

Clark was waiting for her at a small table, 
and the fire of his former passion for her showed 
its return in the devotion paid her by his eyes. 

Champagne was ordered. “Fools and drunks 
tell the truth,” Marie reminded herself, as she 
filled his glass time and again and emptied her 
own into the bucket of ice beside their table. But 
Clark only became the more tender, the more 
sickening in his sentiment. 

“Wait—lI’m goin’ t’ tell you,” he promised. 
“After a while.” 

The adjoining table was taken possession of by 
a young man whose direct gaze caused Marie to 
turn. It was Denning. They exchanged glances. 
While Clark was paying his bill, Marie slipped a 
note to the flower-womar, who just then ap- 
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proached. “To the man at the next table,” she 
whispered, and Liz obeyed. 

“Follow us,” was the instruction the note con- 
tained, and “Doc” hurriedly paid his bill and left 
directly behind Marie and her escort. 

“We're goin’ to Goodwin’s office—have some- 
thin’ to show you there,” Clark said thickly, and 
attempted to put his arm about his companion 
in the seclusion of the taxi. But Marie avoided 
the embrace, and the shortness of the ride saved 
her further unpleasantness. 


The Goodwin home seemed to be deserted 


Pen) 


“noc” CONFESSED HIS SHARE IN THE THEFT. 


M ARTE 


Clark let himself in with his key and turned up 
the lights in the study. 


“Goodwin was ordered away to-day for his 


Clark offered as he 
removed his coat, then approached Marie. 


health; heart’s bad again,” 
“Have somethin’ t’ tell you. But first y’ must 
give us a kiss.” 
Marie retreated from the man with the blood- 
shot eyes and determined advance. He seized her 
she tried to free herself, but he was 
for her. 


in his arms; 

too strong 

then— 
“That'll be enough, Clark!” 


There was a struggle and 


OF 


GOODWIN 
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The latter turned and looked into the revolver 
directed at him by “Spider.” 

“How'd you get in?” Clark demanded, furi- 
ously. 

“Never mind,” the second-story man answered 
calmly. He did not think it necessary to ex- 
plain that he had encountered a servant and tied 
him to the window seat in a further room in 
order to reach the study “just in time,” as he con- 
sidered it. 

“Hands up!” 


There was a sharp exclamation from “Spider” 


3 


LISTENED 
eT FREE 


WITH INTEREST AND THEN ORDERED 


“Doc,” who had a 
seemingly careless but steady hand on the re- 
volver with which he toyed. 

When thieves meet! 

The quartet looked from one to the other. 
Clark was as much a thief as the other three, 
but he masked it under a dignified—but almost a 
give-awa\ 


and the three confronted 


position. 

There was a movement near the portieres. A 
form emerged and “Doc” fired. It was the 
servant. Consternation took possession of Clark. 
Seizing Clark, “Doc” and “Spider” concealed 
him behind the portieres, the latter staying with 
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him to see that he made no outcry. The body 
of the servant was also put out of sight. 

When hurrying footsteps on the veranda were 
followed by the entrance of a policeman, “Doc” 
informed him calmly there had been no shot 
that 


win and had just returned from the opera. 


he and his wife were guests of Mr. Good- 
The 
officer withdrew and Clark was brought back 
“Now tell this lady all you know,” directed 
“Doc.” In Clark 
tremblingly brought 


fear, approached the alcove, 


forth the necklace 
and confessed it was he who had placed it there 
and 


hidden 


father 
Marie chair, but 
could not remove her surprised eyes from the 
sparkling necklace. 


that her was innocent 


Overcome, dropped into a 


\ laugh from “Doc” caused them all to glance 
toward him. 

“*Zuleika!’” he “THAT is only 
Here ‘Zuleika.” And from 
an inner pocket he drew forth the missing treas 
ure “Your father 
bauble,” he said. 

Marie 


jeweled string. 


exclaimed 


paste. is the real 


died on that 
-it belongs to you.” 
took the 


At that moment the door onened 


account of 
“Take it 
reached forth her hand and 
off the veranda and John Goodwin, accompanied 
by a plain clothes man, entered. There had been 
decided to return 
home, and he had heard the shot that killed his 


servant 


a railroad accident. Goodwin 
Going to headquarters, he asked for a 
man—and it looked to Goodwin as though he had 
taken a wise precaution. 

The detective advanced, and, recognizing Den- 
ning, greeted him with: 


“Hello, ‘Doc’; 
long time!” 


I’ve been looking for you for a 


There was the snap of a handcuff 
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as it encircled “Doc’s” wrist. “And I guess you 
can wear the other,” he said, addressing Marie. 

“Zuleika!” exclaimed Goodwin, excitedly, pick- 
ing up the paste ornament where it had fallen 
on the floor. 

“Ask your 
thief 


turned to Clark, whom fear had made eager to be 


Clark, 
Denning 


who the 
Goodwin 


manager, there, 


real was,” suggested. 


rid of his secret. 
“T hid it in the old files in there,” he gasped. 
‘“Reid—Reid was innocent!” 


“God! And he died for a crime he never com- 


mitted!” breathed Goodwin in a voice of horror. 


“This lady’s hiding something in her hand— 


here, let’s see what it is!” The detective pried 


open Marie’s fingers and there was a twin to 


the necklace Goodwin held. 
“Doc” 


Goodwin 


then confessed his share 
Marie released, and it 
Clark who wore the other handcuff. In the ex- 
citement “Spider” had slipped out through the 
rear of the house. 


in the theft 


ordered was 


“And to think—he was innocent!” mused Good- 
win, as he and Marie faced the new evidence on 
the case. “And I—I’m as guilty as are those two 
But I'll 
every power | 
I can’t give your father back to you, 
little girl, but I’ll do the best I can for you. 

“In another land you'll find new surroundings, 
a new life. 


men the detective has just taken away. 
make it up to Reid’s daughter br 


possess. 


And there I'll make reparation for 
your father’s death and redeem my cowardly mis- 
take.” 
Marie accepted the pledge, and the next ocean 
liner that sailed took her toward the beginning of 
new and hapoier life. 


The Motion Picture Player 


BY HARVEY PEAKE 


Ur in a spreading chestnut tree 

The picture player stands; 
She’s posing for a film; ’twill be 

“The Hidden Hands,” 
And soon she'll throw herself headlong, 


Power of 
For such the play demands 


Week in, 


You can see her on the go, 


week out, six hours a day, 


Swimming, fighting, motoring, 
Hating, loving—so— 
She must do all these well, because 


The slightest errors show. 


OILING, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life she goes; 
morn new 
Worked out by that day’s close: 
And by this active, earnest strain 


Each sees scenarios 


She earns her night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my player-friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught; 

Upon each moving picture film 
You’ve shown that you have sought 

To give of what was best in 
In every deed and thought! 
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Margarita Fischer 
The American Beauty 


UNLIGHT—the high-powered, golden sunlight of 











California—beamed through the chintz curtains of the 





dressing room to aureole the head of the girl at the 





table. She was a remarkably pretty girl, this Margarita 








Fischer, a Gainsborough portrait of big eyes, and curls, and 





wistfulness, a younger, lovelier Duchess of Devonshire than 





the great painter of beautiful woman limned on his canvas. 





Had she looked at herself in the mirror she would have 








seen a picture of charm that, for all its familiar- 





ity to her, must have pleased her. For it was 





of beauty that she spoke, the beauty of the blue 





line of the foothills that fringed the horizon. 








She had been looking through the window upon 
the purpling mountains of the farther 











distance only to turn from them with a 





sigh of the appreciation that has a touch 
of sorrow within it. 








“They’re the best thing in the game,” 
she said. 








Had it not been for the background of 





her setting, the speech might have been 





enigmatic. But Margarita Fischer had 








been talking of the relative advantages 








of acting in the theaters and of perform 





ing before a moving picture camera. 








With years of successful experience in 








both—for she was only eight years old 





when she went on the stage—she had 








emphasized her 





preference for the 





latter, proclaiming 





with vigor the 








points that moving 





picture work 
has over 






poseteoee® of 


Petes. 
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SCENES FROM “PAYING THE PRICE” (CENTER), AND “IN SOCIETY” (LOWER CORNER ) 
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ordinary theatrical beginning and 


life that it 


mountains so,” 


portrayals, 
of 


love 


outde or 
the 
I’ve 


ending with the joys 


gave. “I 
oa, 


“and tired 
When 
happy 
When 


from 


she said, 


of 


never 
them, I’m 
hills. 


away 


here, 
the 
I’m 


l’m 

in 
them, I[ long 
Do 
remember Theo 


tor them: vou 


dosia_ Garrison's 


lines? 





“Let us 
Zo back 
to where 
our hulls 
stand 
strong, 

Ab 
th 
petty re- 
gion f 
unrest,” 


she had quoted. 
“T think of them 
the 
think 


often in 


cities, and | of 


out here. 
of 


out 


them 
The 


brought 


more 
them 
of New York 


George Company to California and the movies. 


thought 
me and a Grace 
And I’ve never been sorry that I came.” 
“Were you born in the hills?” 

shook her “No, 
“But 
[ was only a little girl when my people went to 
Salem, the Salem of the witches, but the 
Salem the It’s 
the great 


woods, 


Margarita Fischer head. 


back in the Mississippi Valley,”’ she said. 


not 
of Oregon 
recollection of and 
the that 
stronger with me than anything except my 


and salmon 
the 


mountains 


cans. 
the 
has 


ocean, 
and been 
love 
Sometimes I wonder if it isn’t 

that. I 
that 


of acting 


stronger than read some- 
the 
thing in time goes back to the habits of 
life 
salmon fishing. 


even 


where other day every living 


its early If that’s true, I’m going 
back You see, the 
stage isn’t my first love, but it is my 


to 
MISS 
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second. Salmon fishing is very interesting.” 
“What was your first appearance?” 
She struck a 
appearance,” she said, folding her arms in a John 


‘A 
My appearance didn’t make it 


melodramatic pose. “My first 


Drew-Napoleon Bonaparte fashion, “was in 
Celebrated Case.’ 
but it 


my family, including myself. 


celebrated, was a great occasion for all 
My father decided 
he would make me a star. You see, neither he 
nor my mother had much experience with the 
stage, and the making of a star seemed com 


When | 


my 


was eight years old, 
We all 
traveled together, father, mother, my sister, who's 

two years older than I am, and myself. We 
‘Babe’ 


rel elled. 


paratively easy. 


father undertook management. 


toured for seven long years. I was 


Fischer in those days—until I 
Then I came into my own as Margarita.” 
“What did you play?” 
“Everything. We 
Canada, the middle 


Northwest and 


traveled through 
West, the Pacific 
the South. We 
played about every- 
the 
includ 


thing on the- 


atrical map, 
ing ‘Ten Nights in a 
Barroom, ‘East 
Lynne, ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and— 
oh, I think 


played everything 


we 


FISCHER IN VARIED ROLES—A 


WOMAN AND A 


FAIRY, A PRIMEVAI 


SCOTCH LASSIE 
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ever written. Even at that early age I always took the 
leads and my sister took the character parts. I well re- 


we lost our way 
trying to find 
member my first long train—it was always in my way, Our rooms. It 
Was a caution.” 

“Weren't the 
quick changes 


and I used to get very angry with my sister for laughing 
at me.” 

The thought of the early days of barnstorming drifted 
the player into reminiscence. “Once,” she said, “we very hard 
were in the Coos country, Oregon, and had to wait 
for a boat to take us to Eureka, Cal. We decided to 
fill our time by going to a little town called Libby. 
We had a perfectly awful time of it. We had to 
carry our grips for miles, and after much persuasion 
we managed to flag a flat-car drawn by a small 
engine. When we got there we had a terrible 
time getting anything to eat and had to climb up 
some coal bunkers to get where we wanted to go. 
Eventually we got fixed in a dinky little 
hall, the schoolkouse—ugh! it was dirty. 
When the time came for the performance 
nobody appeared. Father could not 
understand why not even one person 
came, so he went to the village to 
inquire. The ‘oldest inhabitant’ 
looked at him and said: ‘Have ye 
rung the bell?’ Father admitted : 
he had not. ‘How can you expect 
sometimes?” 

“Hard!” She 
laughed rip- 
plingly. “They 


people to come if ye don't?’ said 


the old man. Father took the 
hint, and the bell was pulled vig- 
orously. Then came a troop of 
people who had been waiting pee §6WOFSE, 
They were 


fiendish. I had 
drifted from 


patiently to see the ‘show.’ We 
gave them something pathetic 
and had 
t h em dancing into 
with us acrobatic  per- 
t hrough- tormances, and 
out. After 


the 


I had to give some 


of them between 
show . 





the acts of ‘East 
Lynne.” Imagine working 
as Lady Isabelle and then 
turning somersaults be- 
tween the acts! 

“We had some hard times in those days, 
but we had some good times, too. Isn't 
it queer that in looking back, you forget 
all but the funny things in the hard times, 
and remember the good times so well? 
The company didn’t have it as hard as 
we did, for father always looked after 
them first. We were the shoemaker’s 
children who went without shoes. For 
a while, up in Boise, Idaho, we lived on 
tea and toast. 

“But times changed. We were just 
getting on well when father died. It’s 
one of the hardest things in the world, 


HER VERSATILITY IS SHOWN IN THESE PARTS—A FISHERMAN’S ,_, . 
isn’t it, to have good luck come just when 


DAUGHTER, A HOPI MAIDEN AND A SOCIETY BELLE 
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the one who would have appreciated it most, who 
had deserved it most, has gone.” 

She looked out sadly upon the sunshine for a 
little time, then went back slowly to the story. 
But the story that she told from that time on 
hadn’t the laughs that the earlier tale had 
throbbed with. It was more mature, more mat- 
ter-of-fact. 

“We were all lost for a time,” she said. 
“Father had always done everything in the world 
for us, and | dreaded going to managers, and, 
indeed, I dreaded business of any kind. How 
ever, | summoned up courage and secured an 
engagement with Walter Sanford, taking leads in 
stock in San Francisco. We played for a good, 
long season. I essayed vaudeville several times 
and went the circuits with Harry Pollard. We 
were known as the Pollard-Fischer Company, 
and played a sketch called ‘When Hearts Were 
Trumps.’ 

Then I took leads with T. Daniel Frawley at 
Winnipeg, Can. We played stock, particularly 
the Belasco productions, including ‘The Girl of 
the Golden West.’ Then followed a season with 
Grace George at the Grand Opera House, Chi- 
cago. Through this | was engaged by Joseph 
Medill Patterson and starred in ‘By Products.’ 

“[ came to the moving pictures. I was with 
the Seligs in Chicago, then the West called me, 


as only the West can call, and | went with the 


American to Arizona. After that I went back to 
the theater for a time, playing stock at the Bur- 
wood in Omaha, but when I| had an offer to join 
the Universal forces, | knew that the outdoor 
part of the life was too strong a lure. I’ve ap- 
peared in Imp, Nestor, 1o1 Bison and Rex films, 
and now I’m with the American again and 
Harry.” 

Harry is her husband—Harry Pollard—and 
with her niece, Kathie, one of the topics of con- 
versation she can never keep away from except 
when she is talking of her childhood in the West. 

“And I like the life,” she went on, “because it’s 
somehow like the old life. It has the big spirit 
of it, the camaraderie of it. There’s something 
vital in this Western world—something big in 
the outdoor chances that the moving picture game 
gives to its actors. That’s why I love the out- 
door work, although they tell me I’m better in 
the studio stuff. You don’t know what my favor- 
ite play was in the theater, do you?” she asked. 

“T can guess.” 

“What?” 

“The Girl of the Golden West.” 

“Now, how did you ever know that?” asked 
Margarita Fischer. But as she looked through 
the windows upon the glinting sunlight toward 
the purple hills, the answer wasn’t hard. If ever 
the moving pictures had a “Girl of the Golden 
West,” Margarita Fischer is the girl. 


Who Am I? 


| ie THE COLORFUL dawn of an epoch new, 
I'm the essence of science and art; 

I bring to the many the world of the few— 
I'm the meeting of minds far apart. 


I'm a little journey to everywhere, 
I'm the bridge over distance and time, 

I'm the partner of laughter, the foe of despair, 
I'm the handmaid of reason and rhyme. 


I'm at one with the truth and the mystery; 
I encompass the year and the hour; 

I'm as big as the making of history, 
And as fine as the growth of a flower 


I'm the seven-league boots of the roving mind, 
I'm the wanderlust’s antidote; 

I'm free as the sunlight, and unconfined, 
And I roam in the places remote; 


I know the star map of the Arctic night; 
I'm at home on the tropical sea; 

I revel in battle smoke—follow the fight— 
I'm the “eye” in ubiquity. 
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I'm the lamp of Aladdin for each humble soul, 
Whose vision is narrow or dim; 

My genius has put the whole world on a scroll, 
Where it’s subject to anyone’s whim. 


I'm adventure and romance, and story and song, 
I'm pathos and fun and suspense; 

I'm a pastoral short or a tragedy long— 
A mosaic of current events; 


I'm a dream come true, I'm a noble deed— 
I mirror a heroine's act; 

I'm a lesson that anyone passing may heed, 
I'm a fairy tale turned into fact; 


I'm a crystallized novel, a blood-curdling thrill 
I'm a faraway, interesting scene; 

I'm everything, anything, just as they will 
Who gather in front of the screen. 


Who am I? Why, say, I'm the royal way 
To Fancy’s high summit afar. 
Who am I>? Why, ‘I am the Photoplay— 


The greatest of wonders that are. 
































A Versatile Couple 


ACK SPRATT had no 
J ticed that 

The theaters grew lean, 

So he and his wife revised 
their lives 

To play on a “movie” 


screen, 


és WD that 


was how | 





































BY MINERVA MARTIN 


“How did you get into the motion-picture game?” 
is the query that meets nearly every film actor. 

The Smalleys anticipated it by the story of their 
experiences, which had begun with the tale of 
Phillips Smalley’s first travelings at the tender age 
of eight days, when his father, George W. 
Smalley, the London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, took him overseas, 
and had climaxed in the tale of how 
the two had met each other in the 


came to 
think of it,” said Mr. 
Smalley. 

“We came 
to think of it, 
dear,” cor- 
rected M rs. 
Smalley. 

“We both 
came to think 
of it,” the tell- 
er of the tale 
went on, ac- 
cepting the 
correction. 


snowdrifts of Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Smalley, big, boyish, deb- 
onair, told the tale laughingly, 
while his pretty, dark-eyed 
wife smiled tenderly back at 
him. 

“It was in Springfield, Mass., 
that I met Mrs. Smalley, nine 
years ago. I had a company 


: there and needed a new lead- 
The mayor- 


ess of Univer- 
sal City, Cal., 
gave him a 


ing woman. I wired to New 
York and Miss Weber was 
sent on. Trains were de- 
layed by a big snowstorm 
and it took two days for her 
to get there; then I had to 
go down to the station to 
dig her out of the drifts. 
The next day I asked her 
to marry me; she said ‘Yes’ 


nod of smiling 
assent. So did 
the musician, 
writer, direc- 
tor, actress, 


ranch foreman 


and social work- 
and the cere- 


mony took 
place three 


er, all one and 
the same, like the 
old-time nursery puzzle—for 
Mrs. Phillips D. Smalley— 
Miss Lois Weber in “movie” 


weeks later.” 
He_ stopped 
there, just 


life—is one of the most ac- . . 
J like a contin- 


complished of the many versa- : 
omplished the ny ve ued story in a 


til romen f the motion- ; 
e wome oO tne ) magazine. 


picture world. “Having 
told that, do 
principal actors and leading ‘ you mind tell- 
directors of the Rex brand of ~~ ing what made 
films and Lois Weber plays 
those parts of emotion and 
character that have made her 
famous all over the world. MR. AND MRS. PHILLIPS D. SMALLEY apology in my 
It was in the beautiful home voice, lest he 
of the Smalleys in Los Angeles that the two should say, yes, he did mind telling. What 
were telling of their work and of the roads he answered was— 
that had brought them to it. “No, I don’t mind telling. It was just the 
83 


Mr. Smalley is one of the 


you propose 
so soon?” I 


asked, with 


Oy ree 


- 


2S Send ange 


~~ 
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inspiration that every 
day of our nine years 
together has 
proved it to be.” 
\nd he added 
solemnly, “Such 
marriages are 
made in heaven.” 
“Yes, they 
are,” he repeat- 
ed, although there 
was no contra- 
diction visible 
in Mrs. Smal- 
l e y : S 
glances 


“And 


then, hav- 
ing abjured 
drama 
some years 
afterward,” she 
laughed, “they 
live happily for- 
ever afterward.” 

Mrs. Smal- 
ley’s own story 
had been that of 
a girl’s fight, 
first for bread and butter, then for recognition, 
in her own work, singing. As far back as 1900 
she was identified with the Church Army of 
Pittsburgh. She was then studying music 
with the intention of becoming an opera 
singer. The dramatic ability that she would 
have taken to grand opera roles makes a 
background for her present work, but her big. 
broad understanding has been gained through 
the years that she labored for her first laurels. 
After her marriage in Springfield the work 
came easier. Now, in addition to her acting 
before the camera, she writes scenarios which 
her husband produces, quite like the wife of 
“An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” to whom the 
poet wrote: 

“And you should write the verses I would 































set the music to,” for the Smalleys have 
done “team work” through the nine years 
of their married life. 

Together they made the decision 
about leaving the legitimate drama. 

Phillips Smalley had been acting 

with Bertha Galland in “The 
a Return of Eve” when the show 
© closed, only a week after it had 





/ started on the road. Back to 
New York went the actor, to beard 
J Jj. J. Shubert in his office. 


‘4 “What’s the trouble with the busi- 
4 . . 
ness?” he asked the producer, with di- 





rectness. 
“To be honest,” answered Mr. Shubert, 
, pictures have taken over not only 


“moving 
many of the theaters we relied on, but a good 
part of our crowds.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Smalley, “I think the 
: best place for me and mine 
is in moving pictures.” 

And Mr. Smalley and his 
wife went into moving pictures 
and there they remained. 
What they have done 
for the uplift of the 
artistic end of moving 
Pictures is too well 
known to bear re- 
peating. At the 
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present moment 










Mr. Smalley and his 
wife stand at the head 
of their class. 

The point is, that 
Mr. Smalley entered 
pictures seriously. 

“Even from second- 
hand _ = information,” 


said Mr. Smalley, “I could see that moving 
pictures had a big future, and when I had been 
in them a short while I became convinced that 











the artistic possibilities tremendous. 


30th my wife and I have constantly worked to 


were 





improve our output, to develop new ideas in 
scenario construction, scenic arrangement and 
photographic values, and even after five years 
we find that there are still vast unexplored fields 
undreamed of.” 

Thought, study, concentration—these are the 
great and only virtues that can be counted on 
to improve and keep a man or woman in the 
game, believes Mr. Smalley. 

“The fault of the 
should say a 


average, or perhaps I 


great many, screen 
folks is that they use their position 
as a screen artist simply as a means 
to an end. They are in- 
terested solely in the money 
that 


part of it. Of course, 


is a question to be 
seriously 
but the 


considered, 
who 
keeps his eye continu- 


person 


ally focused on it is 

going to lose out.” 
“It’s a bigger field,” 

said Mrs. 

“sé 2 ° 

with bigger opportu- 


Smalley, 
nities’—her training 
in social wel- 
fare work has 
given her some 
of its an- 
gles of 
view — 
“and 
big- 

ger 
possi- 
bili- 
ties.” 





“The trouble 


is, however,” 
her husband 
said, “that a 
large number 


of picture act- 
ors look upon 
the work as livelihood rather than as a career. 
I have noticed often, in Los Angeles here, that 
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when | am direct ing a picture 


there may be oc casion to call 


attention of an actor 


that he 


to the 


the fact isn't paying 


attention enough to the devel- 
opment of his part 
He may say, ‘That 
is the best I can do. I 
think it is all ri ght.” 
That man is. after 
his fifty dollars a week 


—he is not there 


for his art at all. And 
ne’ll much 
more thane fifty dol- 
It is the 


man who is willing to 


never get 
lars a week. 
give everything, the 
woman who is willing 
to study and to work, 
who wins. The time 
is coming when there 
will be no poor acting 
screen.” 

“Then there are the 
Mrs. 


stigheé 4. 


on the 
scenarios,” and 
Smalley 
“Some of them are so 
complicated. That's 
why I had to take to 


writing. The simple 
story, with few char- 
~y acters, is so much 
' more effective than 


the other kind. 
“Then you believe that the screen acting has 
a greater future than legitimate stage acting?’ 

“Both have their field, but moving pictures 
represent life more truly because more closely 
They have the immediate, the graphic, point 
of view, the scope, action, breadth and vision 
think of them.” 
think of 


That’s how I have come to 


“That’s 
them, dear,” said Mrs. Smalley. 


how we have come to 
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BROOME LOOKED AT HIM. LOREE MET HIS EYES WITHOUT FLINCHING. HE KNEW THAT THIS WAS A 


CRISIS AND THAT, HAVING TAKEN THE STAND, HE MUST STICK TO IT 
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SENTING A NEW 





Loree Starr--Photoplay Idol 


A FASCINATING SERIAL STORY, PRE- 
TYPE OF HERO 


BY ROBERT KERR 


Illustrated by Lauren Stout 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Loree Star, a St. Louis youth, refuses the plea 
of his mother and relatives to follow in the footsteps of his father, a successful business man. He 
has leanings toward the stage, and the adulation of the girls of his acquaintance, bestowed as the re- 


PART III 


OREE left Broome with his shoulders 

thrown back, and a feeling that he had 

not possessed since the first days of 
his arrival in New York. Once more, as he 
walked down crowded Broadway, he had the 
air of a conqueror. But, chiefly because there 
was more chance now of a realization of his 
dream, he came down to earth far more 
quickly than that other time, when disillusion- 
ment had been a slow and painful process. 
He had not gone far before he began to real- 
ize some of the difficulties that confronted 
him. 

Some things about Loree ought to be made 
plain at once. He had the artistic tempera- 
ment. Nothing else, I suppose, would have 
induced a boy of some brains to abandon the 
certainty of sure, though unromantic, profits in 
the wholesale grocery business for the stage. 
A man cannot be a great, nor even a good, 
actor without that same artistic temperament. 
The first thing it implies is a desire to act, or 





to write, or to paint, or sing, or play, not only 
for the financial rewards that lie in success, but 
because the expression of artistic ideas, in 


some fashion, is essential to happiness. 
It was so with Loree. He delighted in act- 
ing. But, having that temperament, he had 








sult of his success as a football player, settles the matter. He goes to New York, and finds that 
getting on the stage is not as easy as he imagined. 
small parts in melodramas, and finally, when his fortunes are at their lowest ebb, obtains work as 
an extra man in a moving picture company, through an actor friend. His success is immediate, but 
Lois Richards, wife of the director, soon shows a decided partiality for him, which causes gossip 
and jealousy among other members of the company. She lets him see that she is in love with 
him, but he resists her, and, in revenge, Lois complains to her husband that he has persecuted her 
with his attentions, and he is summarily discharged. He feels that he has found his true career, 
however, and, instead of resuming the search for a job, goes boldly to the head of one of the larg- 
est of the film companies, telling him that he thinks the time has come for the exploitation of a 
male star, and offering to write his own scenarios. 


He fights on, however, sustained by occasional 


His offer is accepted, as a result of his audacity. 


to pay the price it exacts before he could 
enjoy the rewards it confers. And one of the 
penalties is the quick transition of moods. 
He was no longer quite so young as when 
he had first come to New York, and some of 
the resiliency, the elastic buoyancy of his boy- 
hood was gone, having given way to more 
sober and better balanced ways of thought. In 
the old days he would have considered the 
matter of Broome and his amazing contract 
with the famous Titan company settled as soon 
as Broome had yielded to his amazing audac- 
ity. But now he fell into a mood that was 
closely akin to fright. Could he make good? 
Had he not, rather, jeopardized everything by 
boasting to Broome, and so winning a chance 
before he was ready to make use of it? 

He might fail, even now, and he shuddered 
to think of what failure would mean. If it 
came to that, he might as well go back to 
St. Louis and beg to be taken into the grocery 
business he had once so utterly despised, for 
there would, he well knew, be no career open 
to him as a Photoplay actor. 

3ut he did not allow anything so nearly 
resembling despair to remain long in pos- 
session of him. He had work to do, and at 
once, for Broome had told him to see Leo 
Baker, the director, who would produce his 
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pictures. And Baker, as his director, would 
make him or break him, Loree felt. So there 
was some excuse for the nervousness and 
trepidation with which he turned west, and 
made his way toward the building, near the 
North River, in which the Titan studio was 
housed. 

He knew Baker by reputation—he had even, 
in the old days, tried to get work as an extra 
man from him, only to be curtly turned down. 
Baker was a famous director, and he had 
earned his fame. He was a veteran whose 
connection with the film game dated from its 
earliest days, when it was considered a tri- 
umph to show a picture of a fire engine an- 
swering an alarm. Baker had put on the first 
comedy picture that had launched the Titan 
company on its way to fortune, and Loree 
knew well that he would be obliged to trust 
a great deal to his director. 

He was still nervous when he reached the 
studio, and sent in his card and Broome’s note 
to Baker. But the first sight of Baker keyed 
him up again to the same pitch of audacity 
with which he had interviewed Broome. The 
director came out, his grayish hair ruffled, as 
if he had been running his hands through it, 
and his eye truculent. 

“Well—what do you want?” he snapped. 
He was waving Broome’s note. Loree looked 
at him coolly; kept him waiting a full minute 
before he answered him. 

“You've read Mr. Broome’s note?” he asked. 

“No—haven’t time—state your business— 
this is my busy day,” barked Baker. “Come— 
come—what do you want—eh?” 

“A little civility, first,” said Loree. “And 
you'd better read that note. I’m not accus- 
tomed to being treated in this manner, Mr. 
Baker!” 

Baker stared at him in wonder. Then he 
read the note. That was Loree’s first victory. 
Baker looked up from the paper with a little, 
a very little, more respect in his eye. 

“H’m—curly locks—romantic stuff, eh?” he 
said, speaking aloud, but as if no one, least of 
all Loree, could hear him. “Might be a good 
hunch at that! All right—all right. Come 
around to-morrow. I'll feature you in a two- 
reeler I’m going to start.” 

“Didn’t Mr. Broome explain that I was to 
write my own scenarios?” said Loree. 

Baker exploded. In language more terse 
than refined he explained that he didn’t bother 
with scenarios; that he devised his own, and 
had no time to waste on the efforts of 
amateurs. 


“That’s too bad,” said Loree, quietly. “I 
guess we won't be able to get along, then, 
Mr. Baker. Good-day.” 

Loree didn’t wait to hear Baker’s reply. He 
left the studio at once, in the midst of a flow 
of profanity that it would have delighted a 
truck driver who felt his vocabulary needed 
freshening to hear. As soon as he found a 
public telephone he called up Broome, but 
found that he had left his office for the day 
Then he went back to his room, locked him- 
self in, with a fountain pen and a ream of paper, 
and set to work on his first scenario. 

Loree, though he had never before been 
inspired to try it, was born with some of the 
peculiar gifts required of a scenario writer. 
These are not at all the gifts required in one 
whose ambition it is to write stories. He 
could visualize the stories he invented—that 
is, he could see them being acted out. It was 
action that appealed to him, and stories that 
could be explained and worked out in terms 
of action, rather than the other sort of story 
that requires much wordy explanation and 
dialogue. 

And, moreover, Loree had had enough 
experience in the Rankin studio, under Grant 
Richards, to have developed very decided 
ideas of his own concerning photoplays. He 
felt that the public was getting tired of the 
sort of plays that were being produced then 
in such numbers, and he had worked out some 
theories that were new then, applying what 
he had studied of the legitimate drama to what 
he had learned concerning the films. He 
was surprised to see how easily the work came 
to him, and when, at supper time, Wilkins, the 
friend who had got him his job under Grant 
Richards, knocked at the door, Loree had his 
first scenario nearly finished. 

“Come down and eat—you’ll feel better for 
” said Wilkins, when he opened the door. 
The old actor looked anxiously at Loree, 
He was fond of him, and was plainly con- 
cerned. But he was surprised when he saw 
the boy’s face. 

“Huh!” he said. “You don’t seem to be wor- 
rying much!” 

“T should worry!” said Loree, slangily. He 
linked his arm in that of Wilkins and bore him 
downstairs. 

At supper the eye of his landlady first wor- 
ried and then amused him. He was a new- 
comer in the house, and it did not take him 
long to work out the meaning of her look 
She had heard that he had lost his position; 
she might have guessed it, indeed, from the 
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“COME— 


” BARKED BAKER. 


STATE YOUR BUSINESS—THIS IS MY BUSY DAY 


NO, I HAVEN’T TIME 


te 


COME—WHAT DO YOU WANT—EH ?” 
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fact that he had been home for so much of the 
day. And, obviously, she was wondering 
whether he could continue to pay his rent. 
But he said nothing. After all, his little spat 
with Baker might make it impossible for him 
to go on with his Titan contract. But he was 
prepared for that. Better, he felt, to lose his 
chance in such a way than to take it and be 
made to look ridiculous by Baker. 

In Wilkins, however, he meant to confide. 
And, after supper, he took the old actor up 
to his room. 

“Read that!” he said, handing over a pack- 
age of manuscript. “I want to know what 
you think of it.” 

And, while Wilkins read, Loree finished the 
script. ; 

“Great—simply great!” said Wilkins. “I'd 
like to play the part of the old lawyer myself, 
my boy! You'll sell this. Pity you can’t act 
the hero yourself.” 

“But that’s just what I’m going to do!” 
said Loree, boyishly. “At least 2 

And he went on to tell of his interview with 





3roome, at which Wilkins laughed uproar- 
iously, and then of his trouble with Baker. 
Wilkins, deeply interested, listened atten- 
tively. 

“It’s a great thing to be young!” he said, 
at last, with a sigh. “You have nerve, then, 
and courage! When you're old you only have 
nerves! It’s the sort of thing I might have 
done twenty-five years ago. Now—I’m a has- 
been!” 

“You're drawing sixty dollars a week!” said 
Loree, indignantly. “Fine sort of a has-been 
you are! But, say—how about Baker? I’m 
going to tell Broome I can’t work with him. 
Think it will queer me?” 

“T doubt it,” said Wilkins. “May—you never 
can tell. But Baker’s in a rut, and Broome’s 
too smart not to know it. He’s living on his 
reputation, and that doesn’t go in this business. 
He needs a jolt 





and maybe you're it. One 
stick to your guns. Don’t start any- 
thing you’re afraid to finish. If you start out 


thing 





to call Baker down—finish doing it!” 
“I get that, I guess,” said Loree. “Say— 
anyone say anything about me at the studio?” 
Wilkins went into a spasm of silent mirth. 
“Did they!” he gasped. “Say—lI never heard 
so many tongues buzzing in my life! I don’t 
know what happened, son—though, maybe, I’m 


old enough to guess! So’s everyone else 
around the place. One thing—your  stock’s 
gone up about a million per cent. Poor Grant 
was fool enough to tell people why you were 


fired—said you’d been getting fresh with Lois, 
and she wouldn’t stand for it. Well, you can 
guess how far down that went! They all know 
little Lois—and I guess some of them re- 
member that line about ‘Hell hath no fury like 
a woman scorned,’ too.” 

Loree looked concerned. 

“I’m sorry for Mr. Richards,” he said. “He 
was mighty square to me, and I don’t blame 
him a bit for believing what his wife said about 
me. He wouldn’t be much of a man if he 
didn’t do that.” 

“We’re all sorry for Grant,” said Wilkins. 
“But when a man’s tied up to a woman like 
that he’s got a big jolt coming to him, and the 
sooner he gets it, the better—because it’ll 
be over sooner. And there’s one thing—Lois 
is going too far one of these days. That’s as 
sure as shooting. You can bank on this—no 
one’s going to think any the worse of you for 
this business—unless it’s Grant. And he'll 
know the truth some time, just as everyone 
else does now.” 

Loree himself would not have said a word 
against Lois. But he was glad, naturally 
enough, that his side of the story had been 
understood without the necessity of explana- 
tions from him—which he would not have given. 

“Well—it’s no great matter, I guess,” he 
said. “You think this thing’s all right, then?” 

“Sure,” said Wilkins. 

So Loree took the manuscript to a nearby 
hotel and spent what looked like a goodly sum 
in having it typed. Then he was ready for 
his interview with Broome in the morning. 
He wanted badly to hurry to the Titan office, 
but decided that it would look better not to 
appear to be in a hurry. So he waited until 
11 o’clock, and this time Broome, with a scowl, 
received him at once. 

“What’s the trouble?” he demanded, at once. 
“Here’s Baker saying you called him down. 
Baker’s a big inan.” 

“IT don’t believe it,” said Loree, flatly. 
“Every big man I’ve ever seen knew the value 
of good manners. He doesn’t. And I’ve a 
contract that he seemed to intend to ignore.” 

“Oh, about the scenarios? Well—you un- 
derstand—you won’t be held to that. All you 
need to do is to act “ 

“Which I cannot do, according to my ideas, 
except in my own scenarios,” said Loree, 
stiffly. “No—I’m prepared to fill my contract, 
literally, Mr. Broome. But not if I have to 
work with Mr. Baker. That I can’t do!” 

Broome looked at him. Loree met his eyes 
without flinching. He knew that this was a 
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crisis; that, having taken his stand, he must 


stick to it. 
first. 


It was Broome who looked away 
Though Loree did not know it, Broome 
did that to keep Loree from seeing his smile. 

“Oh, all right,” he said. “I picked the best 
man we had for you—but maybe it’s just as 
I’ll turn you over to Hampton. Per- 
haps you'll get along better with him. Got 
a script? 


well. 


Let me see it.” 

Loree, with some misgivings, handed over his 
scenario. Broome read it and returned it 
without commenting on it. 

“All right 


up,” he said. 


go find Hampton. I'll call him 





And so Loree’s engagement with the Titan 
company began. He had no trouble in getting 
along with Hampton, who was Baker’s oppo- 
site in many ways. Hampton had just come 
to the Titan, and he had to assemble a new 
company. But he liked Loree, saw his pos- 
sibilities, and was also able to see the merit in 
the ideas Loree had for scenarios. 
he said, admiringly. 
a big asset in your looks—and 


“You’re a wise guy,” 
“You’ve got 
the skirts fall for you. 
sense enough to play that for all it’s worth.” 


I’m glad you’ve got 


they’re not my fault, if 
“IT want them to 


If they do, Ill 


“Forget my looks 





I’ve got any,” said Loree. 
like the pictures we make. 
be satisfied.” 


“That’s all righi, too,” said Hampton. “But 





you needn’t get modest. Not with me. I like 
you—and I’d like you just as well, I guess, if 
you were spavined and had a squint. Sut 


these girl picture fans don’t get a chance to 
listen to your improving conversation, and all 
they’ve got to go on is the way you look when 
you take Milly Carter in your arms and look 
soulfully down don’t 
know that you’re asking her if her husband’s got 
over his sore throat, and how the kid that had 
the whooping-cough is getting along. They’re 
busy figuring out how much they’d give to be 
in her place, and have you making love to 
That’s your big asset, and don’t you 


forget it.” 


into her eyes. They 


them. 


But he knew, of course, that 
His popularity with the 


Loree laughed. 
Hampton was right. 
women and girls who made up so great a part 
of Photoplay audiences was what had carried 
the first pictures he had made for the Titan 
brand to success, and what had enabled him 
to demand of Broome, and get, a hundred and 
fifty dollars a week when it was time to con- 
sider a permanent contract. He had refused 
flatly to bind himself for more than six 


months on those terms, and he had held his 
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ground, even when Broome had threatened to 
drop the whole matter. 

“You're not established yet, 
told 
you've got quite a long way to go.” 

“But I notice that 
all the companies are beginning to feature men 
as stars. 


” Broome had 


him. “You’ve made a good start—but 


“Maybe,” said Loree. 


I guess I can get what I want some- 
where else, if you’re not willing to let things 
go my way.” 

And so Loree 
went on with the Titan pictures, and his face 


Broome had yielded to that. 


gradually became known all over the country. 
His mother was one of the first to hear of 
his good fortune, and the presents he sent her 


must have convinced her that he was not 
exaggerating the salary he was receiving. He 
laughed at the astonishment that was ex- 
pressed in her answering letters, and he 


laughed still more at the amazement of his 
uncle, who seemed to think there was some- 
thing immoral about his success. 

“IT hope you won’t regret your decision,” 
“If you had stayed with us, 
where you belong, you would be my assistant 


his uncle wrote. 


now, and would receive a salary of about two 


hundred dollars a month. Few young 
have such an opportunity, and fewer still would 
reject it.” 

3ut his mother, who never failed to see the 
pictures in which he appeared, wrote to him 


that his uncle was reported also to have be- 


men 


come converted to the movies, and that he 
the Titan pictures in which 
featured. 


seemed to enjoy 
Loree Starr was 

Loree had plenty of other assurances of his 
success, but none that he valued as much as 
what his mother wrote to him. He was more 
amused than gratified by the voluminous mail 
that now began to come to him, and he soon 
learned to answer the notes he received, ad- 


dressed in feminine handwriting, from all 
parts of the country, with simple notes, copied 
from a few stock forms. 


told 


‘But why do they persist in think- 


“I’m grateful to all these girls,” he 
Hampton. 
ing they’re in love with me, when, for all they 
know, I may be the worst sort of a cad? It 
makes me rather tired, sometimes.” 

of these notes had anything interesting 


There 


women, evidently, 


Few 
to attract were 
from older that 
him; these he was likely to answer without 
recourse to his set forms. But at last he did 
find one letter, written on plain white paper, 
unscented—most of the smelled like a 
pe fumery-shop—that interested him. It con- 


his attention. some, 


touched 


notes 
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tained no address, and it was unsigned. And 
it was not a love letter. Far from it. It 
concerned itself entirely with his acting. And 
it was not a letter of fulsome praise, either. 

Loree gasped when he first read it. It went 
to the point, as a man would have done—and 
yet it was plainly a woman who had written 
it, too. The writer took up one of the pic- 
tures in which he had most recently acted and 
criticized his methods without mercy. She 
seemed to know something of the work, too, 
for her criticisms were decidedly technical. 

“There’s such a thing as hogging the pic- 
ture, you know,” she wrote. “And it doesn’t 
do you a bit of good to do that. Give some 
of the others a chance—you’re good enough 
to be able to afford to do that, if you'll forget 
how good you are for a while. You can trust 
people to find that out, if you give them a 
chance.” 

The rest was in the same vein—and it was 
a long letter. But, except for the New York 
postmark, there was no clue at all to the 
sender. Loree read it through twice, pursed 
up his lips and whistled. 

“She’s dead right!” he told himself. “In 
everything she says! Funny—wonder if she'll 
write again?” 

A week or two later he received another 
letter—and others followed in quick succession. 
His unknown critic kept after him without 
mercy—but he noticed that when he took her 
advice, and the fact showed by his work in 
a picture, she was always quick to detect what 
he had done, and to mention it. 

Loree had always been willing to let people 
see the notes he received. But now it was 
different. When he got one of the big, square 
envelopes she used he slipped the letter into 
his pocket at once, and waited until he was 
alone to read it. And at last, when he had 
begun really to worry about his inability to 
find out who was writing them, one of the 
white envelopes contained a letter that had to 
be answered, since it asked some questions. 

“T don’t want you to know who I am,” she 
wrote. “But I want you to answer this letter. 
Write to Ann Brown, Postoffice Box No. 711. 
That’s not my name, but it will do.” 

From that moment the correspondence 
ceased to be one-sided. Loree answered every 
letter he received from “Ann Brown,” and 
gradually a more personal note crept into her 
letters. But he hesitated a long time before 
he asked her why they could not meet. 

“That’s just what I was afraid of,” she wrote 
back. “Why can’t you he content to let us 


continue as friends—by correspondence? I’m 
interested in you because I like your work, 
and want to see you succeed as you ought to 
do. But there are plenty of reasons why we 
shouldn’t meet. I’m not at all the sort of girl 
to make a man’s acquaintance in this way 
And, besides—how do you know that we 
haven’t met—that you don’t know me very 
well? No—let things go on as they have 
begun. You wouldn’t respect me if I let you 
meet me as a result of this.” 

That was just the way to make Loree 
frantic to meet her—and perhaps she guessed 
it! He answered that note at once. He told 
her that he had meant nothing except what 
he had written—that he was grateful for all 
that she had done for him, and wanted a 
chance to prove it. And he assured her that he 
did not misunderstand her interest in him— 
that he wasn’t as presumptuous as that, just 
because he was an actor. It was a boyish 
letter—Loree was still boyish in a good many 
ways. And he was determined now to meet 
“Ann Brown.” 

Loree could put a good deal of himself into 
a letter, and he outdid himself in those he 
wrote to break down her determination not 
to let him meet her. For the first time he felt 
that he was falling in love—and with a girl 
of whom he knew nothing except what her 
letters revealed. But, as he told himself, that 
was enough, and more than enough. He 
wanted to see her, but he was sure that seeing 
her would only confirm what her letters had 
already told him. And, when he received the 
letter in which she yielded, he felt a thrill of 
exultation such as he had not had since the 
days of his football triumphs in St. Louis. 

“T’ll have to see you some time, I suppose,” 
she wrote. “I only hope you won’t be sorry! 
I don’t live in New York, but I work there. 
If you want to see me, come up to Greenton, 
in Connecticut, to-morrow evening. It’s a 
silly little place, but it’s where I live. I'll 
meet you at the train that leaves New York 
at 8 and gets there just after 9. We can have 
a talk, and you can go back on the late down 
train. Will you come?” 

Would he? He couldn’t wait for the time 
she had set to arrive, and he waited half an 
hour in the Grand Central Station rather than 
risk missing the train. She had written that 
she would know him, of course, and speak to 
him. And, all the way up, in the train, Loree 
wondered what she would be like? Short or 
tall? Fair or dark? Dark, he thought, and 
rather tall—and quiet in her manner, but wit’ 
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“WELL!” SHE SAID, SUDDENLY, AND LIFTED HER VEIL. 











BUT LOREE KNEW HER VOICE BEFORE HE SAW HER 


FACE, IT WAS LOIS BERTRAM—LOIS RICHARDS 











, 
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decided opinions. So much he judged from 
her letters. Pretty, he hoped—but he did not 
greatly care. Then, while he was still trying 
to make up his mind, the brakeman cried out 
“Greenton” as the brakes went on, and he 
hurried to the platform. Two or three women 
or girls—in the darkness he could not tell— 
were waiting for the train. He looked toward 
all of them eagerly, and all but one met some- 
one else and hurried off. Then he turned 
toward the one who was left. She was not 
very tall, but he thought she was dark. A 
veil hid her face, but it could not hide her 
figure, which was exquisite. She came to meet 
him, slowly, and he saw that her shoulders 
were shaking. 

“Well!” she said, suddenly, and lifted her 
veil. But he knew her voice before he saw 


her face. It was Lois Bertram—Lois Rich- 


ards—who had caused her husband to dismiss 
him! 

“Mrs. Richards!” he gasped. 

“*Ann Brown’—at your service, Loree,” she 
said, still laughing at him. “I have helped you, 
haven’t I? You see—I forgave you. Aren't 
you going to forgive me, now that you’re a 
famous star?” 

Disgust overcame him. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, stiffly. “But I suppose 
you've enjoyed your joke, Mrs. Richards 
You’re staying here? The down train comes 
in half an hour, you wrote?” 

“Yes—that’s what I wrote,” she said. “But 
—no, I’m not staying here—and, Loree—I was 
mistaken about the trains. There’s no other 
train to-night—in either direction! Isn’t it 
dreadful? I’m on your hands!” 


(To be continued) 


“The Ruimed Temple” 


BY W. CHESLEIGH BENSON 


(Editor’s Note: Probably inspired by “The Adventures of Kathlyn.”) 


I 


HERE THE crocodile dozes in the slime, 
And the leopard pants within the 
jungle shade, 
Where the cockatoo screams from the banyan 
tree— 
To a broken jungle temple came a maid. 


II 


Among the idols, shattered by Dame Time, 
Oft’ pillaged by the wandering tribes of men, 

The maid remoulded, with damp clay, the gods, 
And then, one by one, she set them up again. 


III 
Within the spray the bowls of brass she 
cleansed— 
From which a score of Alla’s kings had 
drunk— 
Then filled them with the luscious jungle 
fruits 
From fragrant trees, where snarling jackals 
slunk, 


IV. 


Four sightless, squeaking, tawny leopard cubs, 
Grown strong and fierce beneath her gentle 
hand, 
Patroled the temple like bloodthirsty dogs, 
But cowed with quaking fear at her com- 
mand. 


V. 


One day a hunter, in the jungle lost, 
Fell faint with fever there before her door, 
And when she’d cured the Prince he proved 
to be, 
He smiled, and made her queen for ever- 
more. 


VI. 


The housewife stirred and woke from her 
sweet dream 
And found four spotted tabbies purring 
near— 
She’d reproduced a thrilling movie scene— 
And Hubby said: “It’s time for dinner, dear!” 
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“My Most Exciting 
.xperience” 


AS TOLD BY THE PHOTOPLAY STARS, IN THEIR OWN WORDS 


Editor's Note—Probably one of the reasons why the 


“movies” have such a grip upon popu- 


lar interest is the fact that the danger and excitement which are portrayed are real and not simu- 


lated. 
of the principals of filmdom. 


THE INTERRUPTED EXIT 
By Dick Rosson (Gold Seal). 


N TAKING a picture called “A Heart of the 

Forest,” I sacrificed my life to save a little 
white girl I loved, by taking her place in a burn- 
ing cabin. It was arranged that I was to stay in 
the cabin as long as | could stand it and then 
make a hasty exit out the back door, which could 
not be seen (the camera shooting only the front 
f the cabin). I stayed till it became too hot; 
and as I was about to exit, a stone chimney fell 
n, blocking my exit. Next thing I knew I was 
n bed, had my wig burned off, and, being naked 
from the waist up, had my back badly burned 
ind both arms. I was told by Mr. Ince, the di- 
that he and property saw the 
chimney fall and, at their own peril, jumped into 


rector, two men 


the burning cabin and took me out. This hap- 


pened about a year ago at Bat Cave, N. C. 
MORE LIVES THAN A CAT! 

By Sherman Bainbridge (101 Bison). 
N “IN THE Coils of the 
35 feet long and weighing 350 pounds, made 
As he started to con- 


His 
I have a 


Python” a python, 


‘ive coils around my body. 
off by 
face was like a bellows. 


tract he was dragged four men. 


breath on my 
number of scars on my right shoulder where he 
struck before contracting. This snake was sup- 
posed to be tame. Excuse me from a wild one. 

(2) In “The Iron Trail” (Indian and Rail- 
road) some two hundred Mexican supers became 
inflamed at some fancied insult. In the first bat- 
few of lead. I 
heard a bullet sing past, and the man behind me, 


tle scene a them loaded with 


higher on the hill, found a “38” slug in his saddle 


tree. A railroad coach occupied by other mem- 


bers of the company was punctured several times 
and glass broken. 
(3) In “Love, Life and Liberty,” after a hard 





The truth of this is amply attested by the foilowing, taken at random from the experiences 


day I promised to assist in paying off seventy-five 
longshore men who had suped in some sea scenes 
Pedro. 


at San The paymaster scented trouble 


early and started after the police. I was left in 
charge of the payroll and an ugly looking Colt 
“45” 
when the men rushed me. 


loaded with blanks. He had scarcely left 
A couple of blanks 
in the air halted them, but believe me, I spent a 
very uncomfortable fifteen minutes with my back 
gainst the wall. I thought every second one of 


them would notice the white wad and no lead 
in the shells exposed on both sides of the barrels. 

(4) In “The Renegade” I dived off the San 
Pedro breakwater under a fish net and would 
have drowned had not Dan Soule, one of the boys 
in the camera boat, had a quick head and a sharp 
knife. 

(5) (6) (7), ete. ete. I’ve fallen from the top 
of moving box cars, down cliffs, off houses; made 
full gallop horse falls, stirrup dragouts, etc., etc. 


THE CHARGE OF THE CHARGER 
By Harry W. Schumm (Gold Seal). 

N MAKING two or three reel feature photo- 

plays, one would find it a hard proposition to 
pick any one exciting incident or experience, as 
the days are completely filled with excitement, 
especially in making the large battle scenes. I 
can recall particularly exciting moment 
While making some of the battle scenes for “Up 
San Juan Hill’ I had been riding my favorite 
war steed, which was noted only for his slow 
gait. While the battle raged, I tore madly (as 
madly as my noble charger would tear) to de- 
liver an order to my general, in the foreground. 
As I came upon one of the Gatling guns, being 
used in the productions, it was turned loose (I 
mean the gun). My old standby (the horse), 
without warning or ceremony, leaped into the 
air, cleared the gun and firmly, but not gently, 


95 


one 
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deposited me in a sprawling attitude at my gen- 
eral’s feet. The heroic officer had lost his horse 
and his dignity. After the cheers from the husky 
throats of the army (300 of Los Angeles best 
extra men) had quieted, and our esteemed di- 
rector had fully composed himself, we retook the 
scene without further mishap. 


EXCITING ENOUGH! 
By Julia Stuart (Eclair). 


Y LINE of business doesn’t call for the 

strenuous and risky things most film ac- 
tresses are called on to perform, though I some- 
times do considerable in the way of climbing 
rocks and clambering down waterfalls. I was 
in a picture with a tigress once, but she was a 
dear, gentle creature which we all loved, so it 
wasn’t as exciting as it looked. The most ex- 
citing thing I can remember doing was crossing 
a railroad trestle two hundred feet in the air, 
then hanging from it by only my hands while a 
train went by overhead, then climbing up again 
and going on over the open trestle, while a sixty- 
mile gale was blowing. I was frightened after it 
was over, I confess, but I am not called on to do 
such things often. 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY! 
By Paul Scardon (Reliance). 
‘6 VER ON THE JERSEY SIDE,” nine 
miles from New York City, is a village 
much frequented by picture folk. Indeed, they 
put it on the map, the villagers waxing fat and 
affluent on “location” money. Last fall we were 
there using the back of a cottage to represent a 
Western cabin. During the afternoon I had a 
change of costume and asked permission of the 
“Lady of the Location” to use a room in which 
to make it. A bedroom was provided with a dim 
light, but it sufficed, as I had no change of make- 
up. In due course we obtained our scenes, and, 
hurriedly packing my grip, we piled into the ma- 
chine. Arriving at the studio I was dismayed to 
find I had, in my haste, packed one russet shoe, 
my own, and another, a large black kicking shoe 
for a very large man. 
The following Monday we were again working 
at the village, so I commissioned a local celebrity 
known as Joe to make an exchange—the large 
black for my modest russet. Eventually Joe re- 
turned, successful, but pale, and seventy-five cents 
were registered on the National before the blanch 
left his cheek. Then he related: “Gee! Mr. 
Scardon, lucky you didn’t go yourself. The lady’s 
husband meets me with a ‘Gat!’ and she’s there 
shedding the briny. He finds yer shoe under the 
bed Saturday night and says—well, you know. 


Gawd knows I’m no love pirate, but he thinks 
I’m the guy and he’s going to croak me. The 
barrel of a 38 looks as big as the Hudson tube 
when it’s pointing your way, and makes yer 
think quick. So I says: ‘If I’m the guy, the 
shoe has got to fit me, ain’t it?” He looks at your 
shoe and then at mine, and he figures eleven 
into seven won’t go. Then when he pockets his 
gun I’m able to talk more fluent, and I explains 
what his wife had already told him, but he hadn't 
believed her; and when he starts in kissing her 
on the tear stains I beats it. But, believe me, 
I’m not kicking no more ’bout havin’ big feet.” 


KISSED BY A TIGER 
By Will E. Sheerer (Eclair). 


I HAVE HAD many close shaves (no pun 

intended—see further on) in the course of my 
daily grind, such as being thrown overboard into 
icy water, shot off the back of a running horse, 
fighting with knives on the edge of a precipice, 
etc. 

But the one with the most thrills in it oc- 
curred at the Eclair studio about a year ago. 

Director “Silent” Bill Haddock was putting on 
a comedy, entitled “The Tammany Boarder,” and 
used a real honest-to-goodness tiger, “a woods 
tiger” at that; he was a man killer. 

In one of the scenes, I, playing an American, 
was surprised by the entrance of the tiger while 
I was busy shaving. My business was to rush 
wildly to my trunk, jump in, close the lid and 
remain there until the tiger had gone. 

Everything went like clock work and the scene 
was finished, when “Silent” Bill decided that he 
wanted a still picture of that scene. So he had 
me get back into the trunk, the camera man ar- 
ranged his still camera and the tiger was turned 
into the set again (needless to say, a massive 
steel cage encircled the entire set). My business 
was to wait until the tiger had passed me on his 
way toward the camera and then to raise the lid 
of the trunk, stick out my head and let the 
photographer snap the scene. 

All was in readiness. I waited inside the 
trunk until I found it hard work to breathe, then 
stuck my head out to see what was wrong, when 
I heard a snap of the camera shutter and some- 
thing funny rubbed against my ear. I let out a 
yell, there was a mighty roar, and Mr. Tiger 
(which had been standing by the trunk all the 
time) sprang to the farthest end of the cage and 
bit a piece about the size of my arm out of a 
desk standing there. 

I went back into that trunk quicker than a 
flash and resolved to cut tigers out of my visit- 
ing list from that time on. 
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LEXANDRA PHILLIPS FAHRNEY 

was interviewed in Los Angeles last week 

and a very interesting story she told the 
interviewer. This clever little lady has written 
a large number of fine scenarios and has been 
writing them under her own and assumed names 
for we hate to say how long, ever since the 
game started at which time she took all the leads 
for the Nestor company in the East. 


DELE LANE, the charming emotional actress 

of the Selig company, has returned to work 
much benefited by her rest. It is a wonder that 
these actors and actresses on the screen do not 
take more holidays. They surely need them. The 
only time they lay off is when they get nervous 
and sick from overwork and have to take an en- 
forced rest. Otherwise one never hears of their 
taking a holiday of any sort. It is hardly pos- 
sible for an actress to take emotional parts and 
parts which require nerve and pluck day in and 
day out without a real holiday now and then. 


H’ {RY C. MATTHEWS, with Elsie Albert 
and Baby Earle, will soon say good-by to 
Bliss, Okla., where Mr. Matthews has turned out 
some fine pictures for the Miller’s Ranch Com- 
pany which released by the Warners 
Features. Mr. Matthews and his company will 
return to Los Angeles, where it is said he will 
again produce with the Universal company. He 
will get a warm welcome. 


will be 


URTON KING is improving his Glendale 

studio considerably and is preparing to put 
on some big features under the Usona brand. 
So far he has put on only one and two-reelers, 
but they have “caught on.” Mr. King is a care- 
ful director and makes his actors feel their 
parts and gets the best there is in them out of 
them. The Usona brand is released on the Mu- 
tual program. 


HERE is probably no actress in the profes- 
sion who has so many real gifts as Mona 
Darkfeather. Her bungalow is a storehouse of 


beautiful Indian curios, dresses and jewelry, and 
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when Frank Montgomery’s collection of Indian 
p.pes, weapons and odds and ends is added there 
is the material for a very instructive lesson on 
Indian Mona re- 
cently received a very handsome Navajo blanket 
from H. P. Warner of Albuquerque, N. M., one 
of the genuine old blankets cannot be 
bought for love or money these days. He also 
sent her a wonderful Indian dress. This will be 
worn in some of her pictures in the near future. 


ways, weapons and dress. 


which 


The gifts always come from persons who admire 
her faithful presentations of Indian girls and 
are very highly appreciated by both her husband, 
Frank Montgomery, and herself. There was 
never an Indian director or actress better loved 
by the genuine Indians than Montgomery and 
Mona Darkfeather. 


A the Kalem Giendale studios, and they are 
labeled “Frank Montgomery.” 


NUMBER of new Indians are arriving at 


It looks as though 
“Monty” was going to put on some special fea- 
tures. The rumor has been going arcund for 


some time, and it is true. 


RACE CUNARD, in answer to an amorous 

letter from a young man in Wisconsin, begs 
to say she is not married nor is she desirous of 
wedding even a young man of unblemished age 
from Wisconsin. 


T is fortunate that Cleo Madison has a level 

head, otherwise it might be turned from the 
attention she receives at the hands of the critics 
and the public. She demands attention every 
time she appears on the screen by the force of 
her beauty and personality. It is something to 
be known so well in so short a time, but many 
people forget that Cleo Madison won her spurs, 
and won them handsomely, on the legitimate 
stage. 


ILFRED LUCAS, director of the Interna- 
tional Features at Hollywood, was serious- 
ly injured in a curious manner whilst playing in 
“The Trap.” During the course of the play, 
Lucas, who took the lead *imself, had a huge log 
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put on his left shoulder—a log which took four 
men to lift. He is an especially powerful man, but 
a big knot caught the edge of his shoulder and 
snapped his shoulder blade. He was in agony, 
but went through the scene ir: particularly real- 
istic manner. He will have to go around in plas- 
ter for a week or two and he finds this is the 
hardest part of all. 


ARLYLE BLACKWELL’S studios at East 

Hollywood present a very busy appearance. 
In a comparatively short space of time there 
have sprung up a huge stage, new property rooms 
and some of the most elegant dressing rooms, 
each with its running water and two shower 
baths which adjoin the dressing rooms. No ex- 
pense has been spared to make this studio a model 
one, and it is easy to see by the temper of the 
actors and actresses that their lines are cast in 
pleasant places. Carlyle studies his people, and 
they certainly appreciate it. 


HERE is a little story connected with the 

magnificent set of furs which Grace Cunard 
wore in “The Leopard Lady.” Miss Cunard spent 
two entire days trying to rent the furs, but the 
big houses in Los Angeles would not them go 
at any price. Now little Grace does not like to 
be thwarted nor does she care to wear faked 
costumes, and the result is a great big hole in 
her bank roll and as beautiful a set of furs as 
ever graced a lady’s form. 


AULINE BUSH set the tongues awagging at 

the photoplayers’ ball on St. Valentine’s 
night, with a dress imported from Paris. The 
scribe was quite unable’ to master the details of 
the creation, his French being rusty, but he 
gathered that it is of the most delicate pink 
imaginable—“charmeuse,” he _ believes, and 
trimmed with silver lace. 


RED FRALICK is now a member of Don- 

ald Macdonald’s comedy company at the 
Universal, and Donald has also annexed that 
very clever character actress, Lule Warrenton, 
one of the most versatile heavies and characters 
in the business. She will strengthen an already 
strong company. 


DNA MAISON plays a fascinating part in a 

two-reeler produced ‘by Otis Turner, in 
which Herbert Rawlinson and Frank Lloyd play 
twin brothers. The play deals with the discov- 
ery of radium and its properties, one of which is 
demonstrated to be the gradual cure of a girl 
whose mind has been temporarily deranged ow- 


ing to trouble and shock. Miss Maison gives a 
wonderful presentation of a most difficult role 
and is most convincing. Both Herbert Rawlin- 
son and Frank Lloyd are excellent. 


T is an ill wind which blows nobody good, 

and the continued rainy weather suited Bess 
Meredyth of the International Features very 
well. Miss Meredyth is an accomplished pianist 
who was well known on the concert platform and 
the vaudeville stage at one time. She has spent 
most of her enforced holiday at her grand piano, 
and says she has “come back.” Music and dogs 
are her hobbies. 


HE Buffalo which was shot by Jack Miller 

as it charged Elsie Albert at Bliss, Okla. 
sold for fifty cents a pound. It paid its penalty 
all right, and Mr. Miller is not a vast amount 
out of pocket. 


ARRY C..MATTHEWS and Elsie Albert are 

writing the scripts for Mr. Matthew’s big 
multiple reel features at the Miller “1o1” rancl 
in Oklahoma. The two have written some not- 
able photoplays together, including most of the 
Powers’ “Kid” pictures and comedies put on 
while they were with the Powers company, and 
all the big series of fairy stories being produced 
by Warner Features under the “Venus” brand, 
including “The Heart of a Princess,” “Alladin’ 
and “Sleeping Beauty.” 


A° an example of the risks that motion pic- 

ture actresses run, Adele Lane of Selig’s 
recently appeared in a series of three ‘Venus’ 
pictures, in which she wore some draped gauze, 
and on one occasion was in the water twice, and 
had to perform with wet, filmy garments. This 
with a damp atmosphere and in more or less 
foggy weather. She caught a bad cold, of course. 


RACE CUNARD is much attached to a lit- 

tle Spitz dog, which answers to the name of 
Mutt. Christmas Miss Cunard bought an “in- 
destructible” doll and called it “Jeff.” Now 
every time Mutt sees Jeff he goes into a fit of 
rage, and managing to get hold of Jeff one day, 
Mutt proceeded to demonstrate that the doll was 
NOT indestructible. Mutt is seen in Francis 
Ford’s pictures occasionally. 


HILLIS GORDON, recently with the Uni- 

versal, is now acting with Frank Montgomery 
at the Kalem studios in “The Raid of the Red 
Vultures,” a semi-Indian story. Mona Dark- 
feather takes the part of an Indian girl. 
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LEVER Victoria Forde has been installed as 
Al. E. Christie’s leading woman at the Uni- 


versal. She used to play for Mr. Christie in 
the early days of the Nestor company. 


ETTY GRAY BAKER is working upon two 

Jack London stories for the Hobart Bos- 
worth Company, “Smoke Bellew” and “Son of 
the Wolf.” Miss Baker gave a taste of her 
quality in “The Sea Wolf” and the “Valley of 
the Moon.” 


N “Withering Roses,” little Kathie Fischer 

was billed Kathie Disher,” and a friend wired 
to Margarita Fischer, “Is Kathie to be a kitchen 
maid? Shame on you.” 


ILFRED LUCAS has been out on the desert 

for a week producing his big feature, 
“Unfulfilled.” Bess Meredyth, who takes such an 
important part in the picture, gives an interest- 
ing account of what they had to put up with. It 
rained and then rained some more and then 
some, and they all got very soggy and damp, 
and although they tried to keep their spirits up, 
conversation grew very short. However, it is 
all in the game, and they spent much time watch- 
ing the sky and if there was a break they were all 
ready to take advantage of any light, which kind- 
ly came their way and in such wise, and with 
fifty feet here and twenty feet there, they gradu- 
ally got their desert scenes. They arrived in 
Hollywood a “Dorothy Draggletail” crew, and 
have been using embrocation on their joints ever 
since. Both Wilfred Lucas and Bess Meredyth 
are giving sterling performances in this “Interna- 
tional” feature, which will go out 
“Criterion” brand. 


under the 


DWIN AUGUST is taking a well-earned rest 
in the East on his doctor’s orders. Writing 
one’s own plays, directing and acting without a 
let-up for several months is much harder work 
than the laity imagine, and when one is artistic 
and possesses the temperament which goes with 
most artistic vocations and which 
sary to success, it 


is so neces- 
much harder. For a 
long time now Mr. August has been giving the 
exhibitors and the public photoplays much above 


is so 


the average, and no one begrudges him a respite 
from his work and he takes with him the best 
wishes of everyone for a pleasant time and a 
speedy return. 


RACE CUNARD will, from now on, produce 
a split reel or single-reel comedy every week 
or so, or whilst Francis Ford is cutting and put- 
ting his feature films together. 


Miss Cunard will 
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still be Ford’s leading woman and will still write 
scenarios and will thus occupy an absolutely 
unique position in the motion picture world. Her 
first comedy caused the management to call for 
more and Grace Cunard is now putting on a 
parody on “Sheridan’s Ride,” and is calling it 
“Sheridan’s Pride.” 


TS rainy weather has at least given Carlyle 
Blackwell a chance to give some personal at- 
tention to his mail, and it is through the post 
office that his wonderful popularity can be gauged. 
There are many unreasonable people who 
think this busy young director and actor should 
enter into a regular correspondence with them, 
but Mr. Blackwell makes a point of acknowledg- 
ing every person who writes to him, but he will 
not enter into correspondence with anyone; if he 
did he would have to employ two secretaries in- 
stead of one, and spend all his time dictating. 
He is such a whole-souled, unspoiled young fel- 
low and so clever withal. 


HERE are those who believe that when a 

performer joins the motion pictures said 
performer has a slim chance of going on the 
legitimate stage again and it is surprising what 
good offers these people often receive. Cleo 
Madison of the Universal has just received a very 
tempting offer indeed, both as regards 
possibilities and money, so much so it 
thinking, but she is doing so well now 
so quickly jumped into popularity that she can 
see no reason for making a change. She has 
simply jumped into the front rank by sheer abil- 
ity, although her beauty has also been a big fac- 
tor in this rapid advance. 
big future. 


starring 
had her 


and has 


Cleo certainly has a 


DITH BOSTWICK is what is generally 

known as a “good fellow” and is sensible 
and kind-hearted. “What shall I do?” asked an 
ingenue the other day. “Some of the boys stare 
at me so?” Edith gave her this following ad- 
vice: “Stare at their feet for awhile, then 
giggle and turn away; it will rout them every 
time.” Miss Bostwick is a stunning dresser 
and a bright conversationalist and always has a 
ready answer. 


ELEN CASE is in receipt of a request from 

a prominent Chicago photographer for the 
rights to photograph her exclusively. The offer 
comes from a man who knew her when Helen 
was engaged in stock in the Windy City and 
who took her portrait several times, and his mem- 
ory was stimulated when he saw a postcard of 
Miss Case published in Los Angeles. This is a 
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somewhat unique distinction, and it is probable 
that Miss Case will accept. The postcard in 
question has all the appearance of a Gainsbor- 
ough or a Reynolds painting and is a work of 
art. 


O successful with the powers that be are the 

children’s comedies being produced by Rob- 
ert T. Thornby at the Keystone that the series 
will be continued. Mr. Thornby recently put on 
‘Billy’s Strategy,” with little Billy Jacobs in 
the title role. Gordon Griffith was the “heavy,” 
as usual. All the performers are children, and 
clever ones at that, and as Bob Thornby under- 
stands their funny little ways, he can manage 
them with ease. 


URTON KING is busy with a bully detec- 

tive two-reel drama, which starts right off 
with a mystery and keeps up the interest right 
through to the finish. Virginia Kirtley is taking 
leads with Mr. King’s company. Her good work 
with other companies is well remembered. 


ILFRED LUCAS is engaged upon a thrill- 

ing three-reeler entitled “Unfulfilled,” and 
which deals with a curious psychological point. 
A white man loves an Indian woman and later 
leaves her, and the Indian prophesies that one 
day his blood will return to hers. The prophesy 
is fulfilled with the grandson of the man, and af- 
ter some stirring happenings, and the veering 
of the man between the Indian and the white 
girl, the man meets his death, just as the old In- 
dian prophesy is about to be fulfilled. Mr. 
Lucas himself takes the part of the grandson and 
Janie McPherson is the Indian girl. Bess Mere- 
dyth is the city girl and gives a finished render- 
ing of her character. Whatever this little lady 
does is always fascinating. 


ARRY POLLARD and Margarita Fischer 
are assuredly making the “Beauty” brand 
worthy of its name. In “The Sacrifice,” recently 
produced by Harry Pollard at the American 
studios, they both gave really beautiful perform- 
ance. Harry Pollard is seen as a fisherman and 
Margarita Fischer as an Italian girl, who sacri- 
fices herself for the sake of their child, the lat- 
ter part being pathetically taken by little Kathie 
Fischer. Joe Harris was excellent as an Italian 
“heavy,” who tries to prevent the young fisher- 
man marrying the Italian girl. The keynote of 
the play is its naturalness and beauty of senti- 
ment. These two players have won a warm place 
in the hearts of photoplay fans by their clean, 
wholesome plays. They are making the “Beauty” 
brand very exclusive. 


I JLE WARRENTON, that surprising char- 
4 acter woman and kindly lady, came out in a 
new role recently. In a play put on by Director 
McRae, Miss Warrenton acted the part of a 
Chinese mandarin with drooping moustache 
and—well, er—exceedingly baggy bloomers. Not 
a soul knew her, and it goes without saying she 
gave a capital performance. 


J FARRELL MACDONALD is preparing for 
* several two-reel plays with J. Warren Ker- 
rigan in the lead. This will be in the nature of 
a rest after the big six-reel “Samson.” At the 
same time, preparations will go steadily forward 
for another big feature photoplay, the name of 
which is withheld for the present. Suffice to say, 
it will be one of the biggest things yet attempted 
in the West, and will contain fine parts for J. 
Warren Kerrigan, William Worthington, George 
Periolat, Cleo Madison and Edith Bostwick. 


ARSHAL NEILAN, who will produce 

Kalem comedies at Carlye Blackwell’s stu- 
dios, has the following clever players with him: 
John Brennan, Laura Oakley and Ruth Roland, a 
notable four. 


HEN “The Kid” was run at the Mission 

Theater in Santa Barbara, little Kathie 
Fischer, Margarita Fischer’s niece, was in the 
house, and as she impersonated the “Kid,” the 
proprietor insisted upon her going on the plat- 
form. She thoroughly enjoyed it and laughed 
when the audience did, and clapped when they ap- 
plauded. She told them that she was “not al- 
ways a bad little girl like she was in the ‘pic- 
tur... She was more good than bad.” The audi- 
ence was delighted, for the speech was im- 
promptu, and Miss Fischer did not even want 
her to go on the stage. Kathie enjoyed it. 


RANK COOLEY, a well-known actor and 
manager, has joined Harry Pollard of the 
“Beauty” brand at Santa Barbara, and will as- 
sist the latter. He will also play character parts. 


AMES NEIL, who was so long associated 

with Oliver Morosco as actor and stage man- 
ager, has joined Carlyle Blackwell’s forces at the 
latter’s studios, where he and Mr. Blackwell are 
directing together. Mr. Blackwell occupies so 
much of his time actually acting that he believes 
the acquisition of this competent co-worker an 
excellent step. He wants to give most of his 
thought to his acting and the betterment of his 
photoplays, and he is noted for his devotion 
to his work. 
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RANCIS FORD has completed “The Leop- 
ard Lady,” another of the much-talked-of 


“Twin Sister’s Double” series. Another of the 
series will be produced shortly, owing to the fact 
that exhibitors all over the country have de- 
manded more of them. In “The Leopard Lady” 
Grace Cunard wore her costly leopard skin coat, 
which she says nearly bankrupted her. It was 
made especially for picture. In between 
whiles Miss Cunard writes and produces a 
“Joker” comedy—a busy couple. 


this 


HE American Film Company is branching 

out, the “A” is flying higher. The new 
plans embrace four and five reel feature pro- 
ductions, which will be quite a separate concern 
from the 
leases. This means new players and some 
The Barbara 
built on a big scale and have a capacity 
much more than at present called upon. 


American re- 
big 
are 
for 
Presi- 


generally understood 


surprise. studios at Santa 


dent S. S. Hutchinson is busy making prepara- 
tions for the new program and divides his time 
between Santa Barbara, San 
Angeles. 


Francisco and Los 


DITH BOSTWICK, the stately lady with 

the beautiful voice and perfect actirig tech- 
nique, is in private life Mrs. J. Farrell Macdonald, 
wife of J. Farrell Macdonald of the Universal 
and plays under that gentleman's direction. She 
possesses an enviable record on the legitimate 
stage, her last engagement being with Savage’s 
“The Devil” company out of New York. Four 
years ago, she was tempted to try her hand and 
art with the moving pictures and for four years 
now she has acted continuously on the screen. 
Edith Bostwick was with the Imp company for 
two years, was with the New York Pathe com- 
pany and came to Los Angeles to join the Pow- 
ers company. 


I N answer to urgent orders from the East, Grace 

Cunard is working on another triple exposure 
picture, to be called “The Twin Sister’s Double 
Returns.” In this, Grace Cunard will repeat the 
really wonderful feat of playing twin sisters, and 
also a woman who so closely resembles them that 
she impersonates one of them. These plays re- 
quire acting, photography and direction of the 
highest order, for the three girls are seen on 
the screen at one time 


ARRY POLLARD of the “Beauty” brand 
has just completed a particularly delightful 
photoplay, “Bess the Outcast.” In this Margarita 
Fischer plays a poor little outcast, who is 
shunned by all the other children and is taken 
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pity on by a kindly schoolmaster. He loves the 
girl, but in a fit of angry jealousy she determines 
to run away. He finds her and later fights for 
her and is dismissed by the Trustees. Finally 
they wander away together. A simple story but 
beautifully told by Miss Fischer and Harry Pol- 
lard as the schoolmaster. No more pathetic 
figure has ever been seen on the screen than 
Margarita Fischer’s little outcast. 


T is not generally known that Lucille Young 

of the Pathe and Universal western pictures 
was an eastern leading lady, with the Than- 
houser company at New Rochelle. It was over 
three years ago and in the nature of a “break-in” 
for Miss Young. Her Thanhouser con- 
nection was merely a matter of a few months, 
as she call from the West. Her 
Thanhouser director was Lucius Henderson, and 
Miss Young, leaving New Rochelle, said it was 
a real pain to part from his direction. Recently 
the new Majestic forces at Los Angeles found 
The 
representative of the company went to see Miss 
Young. She wavered over the contract until the 
Majestic man mentioned that Mr. Henderson, 
was transferred New Rochelle to 
New Majestic, was the director who wanted her. 
Then she stuck her signature in the right place 
in a jiffy. 


whole 


answered a 


need for a new leading woman. business 


who from 


HE “war automobile,” especially equipped for 

Romaine Fielding for use in the production 
of his gigantic five-reel battle spectacle, “The 
Golden God,” was one of the most interesting 
and commented upon things used in connection 
with the picture. The machine was an enormous 
sized six-cylinder car equipped with every possi- 
ble thing known to the accessory shop, search- 
lights, headlights, side lights and mounted with 
rapid-fire machine guns with operators. Other 
armament and guards quite gave the machine the 
appearance of being a 1950 model motor car, the 
period in which the play is laid. 


IRECTOR BURTON KING has taken the 

old Lubin studios at Glendale and will put 
on a series of feature society two-reel photoplays, 
which will be released by the Mutual. He starts 
on January the fourth and has already engaged 
Robert Adair as lead, Ed Brady, an excellent all- 
around actor, Leo Pierson, juvenile, Jackie Kirt- 
ley, lead, Eugenie Ford (another fine actress who 
can play anything) and Lillian Hamilton, in- 
genue; Oswasl, late of Kalem, will be his camera 
man. The name of the first photoplay has not 
yet been made known. 
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MR. POINSAIRE HAS DECIDED TO END HIS WORK WITH THIS COMPANY” 


“ 











BURTON WALKED INTO THE MIDDLE OF THE SCENE THAT HAD BEEN SET 
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“My Experiences 
as a Film Favorite” 


AN INSIDE STORY OF 
MOVING PICTURE LIFE 


Illustrated by Edward H. Burns, Jr. 


PART VI studio and he sent a boy out for lunch. Not 

OST directors, I suppose, would have just out, either, but all the way into town, 

made a fearful amount of talk about with the automobile—and he ordered cham- 

Paul Poinsaire’s desertion. Cer- pagne and a lot of good things. The things 

tainly they wouldn’t have done what Burton he ordered made my mouth water, but I held 
did. He just walked right out in the middle up a protesting hand. 


of the scene that had been set, all ready for “Not for me, you know,” I said. ‘''Sand- 

the first picture, and clapped his hands. wiches and milk—that’s all I ever take while 
“Mr. Poinsaire has decided to end his work I’m working.” 

with this company,” he said, unsmilingly. “His “Nonsense!” he said. “You're under orders, 


reasons are personal—so they are none of our’ Beat it, boy—what are you waiting for?” He 
business. In order to forestall the talk that stopped to see the boy on his way. Then 
would waste our time, I will tell you that I he turned to me again. “Did you notice that 





haven’t the slightest idea of whether his con- I was making changes in the scenario?” he 
tract will hold or not—and I don’t care. That’s asked me. 

a matter for the company and its lawyers to “You had to,” I said. “With Paul Poin- 
settle with him and his attorneys. Our busi-  saire out s 

ness is to get this picture out as fast as we can. “Oh, forget him!” he said, impatiently. “I’ve 


Now, I believe you are all ready for this first got three lads among my extra men who could 
scene, and I won’t change that. Jack”’—this play his part as well as he was doing it! If 


was to the camera man—‘“get busy!” it were only for him, I wouldn’t change a 
Altogether, it took just four minutes from scene. Don’t you really know what I’m doing?” 
the time when Paul slammed the door and left “No, I don’t,’ I told him. “And I’m too 


us, as he supposed, flat on our backs, for tired to be any good guessing riddles, too— 
everything to be ready. Then the camera was’ so don’t try to make me. You're a slave- 
working, and I was going through a scene’ driver, not a director—and it’s time someone 
with Evie Brown, who played up like a little told you so!” 








brick. She was wide-eyed with wonder and “Oh, I know it,” he said, cheerfully. “But 
I should think she would have been! I’m not exactly fit for this myself—and if 
I don’t know about the rest of that com- you'll keep your eyes open you'll see that I’m 


pany; but, speaking for myself, I was never doing about as much as I’m asking anyone 


” 





so glad to hear anything in my life as I was_ else to do 


to have Burton call out, finally, after a morn- “And a good deal more,” I interrupted. 
ing that had seemed endless: “All right— “I’m a cat, and I’m sorry I said that. But 
we'll take a little time for lunch now.” what’s the answer?” 

I was dead to the world. I wanted to go “I’m taking a big chance,” he said, gravely, 
off somewhere and sleep. That man had kept “on—you.” 
us at work as if we had been galley slaves, and I stared at him incredulously. 
I could tell by the look in his eyes that every- “On me?” 
thing suited him. “Yes—you. You don’t know how this 


“We're going to get away with it,” he said _thing’s coming out, do you? Well, I'll bet that 
to me. “Come here—I’ve got to talk to you.” there are men and women in the company, 
I dropped into a chair at one side of the without half your talent, who do—who have 


ho 
U3 
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séen the only way that this picture will work 
out, with the changes I’ve made. I’m starring 
you, Polly—that’s what I’m doing!” 

It was the first time in weeks that he had 
called me Polly, and, though it just slipped 
out, and he didn’t mean anything by it, I 
couldn’t help a foolish little thrill that ran 
right through me. But that only lasted a sec- 
ond, because what he said about starring me 
was a jolt, and a big one. 

“Starring me? You're crazy!” I exclaimed. 
“No one knows me 





And his voice 
Paul Poinsaire have 


“They’re going to,” he said. 
“People like 
tried to play tricks on me hefore—but they’ve 


was grim. 
never gotten away with it yet. I’m thinking 
he won’t be the exception to prove the rule. 
He'll be hoisted with his own petard, or I miss 
my guess by a good many feet. 
got to do your share. 


sut—you’ve 
You’ve got to work as 
you never dreamed you could work 
And you've got to get into this part—get under 
its skin. You've got to feel that you are ‘Milly’ 
Carter—that you’ve done all these things she’s 
doing in the picture. 


before. 


And when we come to 
the end you’ve got to quit acting and be Milly 
Carter. Get me?” 
“I think I do,” I 
how you’re going to end it.” 
That was a pretty nervy question, but I had 
to know. 


“Tell me 


said, slowly. 


A good many directors, you know, 
think they get better results if the people just 
do what they’re told in each scene, without 
knowing anything about the general run of 
the story that’s being acted out. And I guess 
they’re right—because, most of the time, that’s 
3urton’s way. He says that he has the con- 
ception in his own mind, and that there isn’t 
time to reconcile what a dozen different people 
think about their parts—that it’s all right in 
staging a play, but not in a picture. But I’m 
not built that way. 

Anyhow, he told me, after hesitating a min- 
ute. And when he had finished I wasn’t tired 
any more. I clapped my hands. 

“That’s fine,” I said, “simply fine! Heavens 
—when you can do things like that, why aren’t 
you writing plays—plays that get into real 
theatres and have long runs on Broadway?” 

He smiled—a rather twisted smile. 

“Oh, I’ve tried my hand at that!” he said. 
“I wasted a whole year once trying to get a 
play produced. And it wasn’t until I got into 
this business that I found out where I’d 
gone wrong. I know more about playwriting 
now than I ever thought there was to know— 
and the screen has taught it to me. I don’t 
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mean that the two things aren’t different, 
because they are. But never despise the mov- 
ies—because they’re the greatest teaching force 
we've got. And more—I thoroughly believe 
that the real successors of Irving and Mans- 
field, of Bernhardt and Duse, are acting in 
front of cameras right now.” 

“Fine,” I said, jumping up. 
—let’s get to work! 


“But come on 
We haven’t time to waste.” 


“Thought you were so tired?” he _ said, 
quizzically. 
“Tired?” I was honestly puzzled. “Oh, I’m 


not tired now—when there’s something to do.” 

“Well, you’re going to wait for that lunch— 
and you're going to eat everything I give you, 
and said, 
firmly. you 


drink a glass of champagne,” he 
“I know what you can do, if 
don’t.” 

I suppose every woman really likes being 
bullied in that fashion, whether she will admit 
it or not. I—well, I loved it! There you are. 
It was so long since anyone had seemed to 
care much about what became of me—unless 
they did it as Paul or that beast Hollander did 
—that it seemed pretty good. So I waited, 
like a nice, obedient child, for the lunch, and 
when it came I did eat what he put before me, 
and drank the champagne. And it did me a 
lot of good, too. 


N the next day or two, in the intervals of 

the frantic work we put in on that picture, 
I got another glimpse or two of what Burton 
was really doing. He was something like 
Admiral Dewey at Manila—he had to act on 
his own responsibility, just as if he had cut the 
wires. The people who owned the company 
were in the East, and wasn’t much 
chance for them, for Burton simply tore up 
all the telegrams they sent him without even 
reading them. I wonder if the woman ever 
lived who could do that? I couldn’t, I know! 

You see, he might have dropped everything 
when Paul quit, and made that his excuse. 
Then he couldn’t have been blamed for what- 
ever happened. He could say that he had 
been helpless. But, as it was, he had chosen 
to go ahead anyhow, and to change the whole 
plan of the picture. And I couldn’t help won- 
dering what would happen. No 
me—and I realized right away that I had to 
stand or fall by this one picture. If it got over 
and made a big hit, I was made; if it didn’t, 
I might consider myself lucky to get extra 
work. But I didn’t care. It was so fine to feel 


there 


one knew 


that Burton trusted me at last and would risk 
Beeause, after all, though 


so much on me. 
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Burton did a great deal, and the thing would 
certainly have failed without him, there was 
still the chance that it would fail with him, 
unless I did my part. 

Even when we finished the picture there 
wasn’t any let-up in the work. It was sent 
East, to be copied and put into circulation 
through the exchanges—and then, of course, 
the worst time began for us. 
had been done. Now, everything was up to 
the exchanges and—the public. I’ve heard 
people who don’t know the game say that 





All we could do 


But, as I said, there was other work to be 
done. Paul was such a howling swell that the 
Vulcan people couldn’t use him—or hadn’t 
planned to, at least—in all their pictures. He 
was too expensive for single-reel releases, for 
instance. But there were several such pic- 
tures to be made, and Burton revamped all the 
scenarios, so that I had the star part. 

I noticed that he was fixing things so that 
Evie Brown and I had to play a lot of scenes 
together, and to talk to one another, too, quite 
often. And, naturally, I couldn’t help notic- 
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“WHEN HE HAD FINISHED I WASN’T TIRED ANY MORE. I CLAPPED MY HANDS. ‘THAT'S FINE,’ I TOLD 


HIM; ‘SIMPLY FINE 


things must be easy for us, because we don’t 
have the first-night strain of regular actors. 
If they only knew! With the big, established 
companies, of course, that is true, in part. 
Anything they manufacture gets over, in a 
way. But even with them it makes a whole 
lot of difference whether the public likes a big 
picture cor not, and with the Vulcan people it 
meant everything, since they were newcomers. 

I could imagine how they felt—because they 
had counted on Paul Poinsaire to pull this 
feature through, and now he was out! 


 » 


ing the way she treated me. She hated me, 
but she couldn’t, for the life of her, make out 
how things stood between me and Paul. She 
thought, I suppose, that we had quarreled— 
which was true enough, in a way. But she 
couldn’t know that I was getting to like her 
better every day, and wishing that I could drive 
away the big black circles under her eyes and 
bring some color back into her cheeks. 

Paul was still in Los Angeles—Burton told 
me that. But he never came near the studio, 
and, so far as I knew, Evie saw nothing of 
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him. I told you how I happened to overhear 
two of the women in the company talking 
about those two, and I could see for myself 
now that Evie was pining away for him— 
poor kid! It seemed to me that it would be 
a poor sort of kindness to her to bring them 
together, and yet I was woman enough to 
want to doit. Paul, you see, for all his faults, 
had good points, too. And I had an idea that 
marriage might be just the thing for him. 

And I got the shock of my life when I 
plucked up courage enough to tell Burton what 
was in my mind. I expected him to laugh at 
me first and then to tell me to mind my own 
business. But he didn’t. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve noticed it, of course. 
Well, it would be rather a good joke on that 
bounder to put it up to him to marry her, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Maybe I’ve got more human qualities 
tucked away inside of me than any of you 
suspect,” he went on. “Anyhow, I’m sorry for 
that kid. She’s all right, Polly, whatever these 
cats say about her.” 

“I know that,” I told him, indignantly. 

“T tell you what,” he said, “you can work it— 
but you'll have to sacrifice your pride—just 
at the start. You'll have to pretend to recon- 
sider, and to be sorry for what you said to 
him. Sit down, when you get home, and write 
him a letter, asking him to meet you—at—oh, 
anywhere at all. And leave the rest to me. 
Don’t be when you write—just say 
you'd like to see him.” 

I didn’t like the idea. But I trusted Burton. 
I knew that if he had a scheme it was likely 
to be a good one. So I wrote to Paul—and 
found that he was waiting for me on the 
telephone when I got up next morning. 

“Is that you, Polly?” he said. He was 
using his deepest, most soulful voice. “You— 
I’m forgiven, then?” 

“IT don’t know about that,” I said—judging 
that it was my cue to be coy. “You were 
a beast, Paul!” 

“I know—but you made me one,” he said. 
“You maddened me by the way you treated 
me! Polly—I can’t get along without you! 
Then 

He was going too fast for me. I gasped, 
and I expect he heard me. 

“Call me up again in half an hour,” I said. 

And I hung up the receiver, so that he 
couldn’t argue. Then I phoned Burton, and 
he laughed so that I felt I could almost see 
the tears running down his cheeks. 

“He’s going to call you up in half an hour?” 


gushy 


darling! 


Marry me—marry me to-night! 
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".e said, finally. “Great! You wait for me— 
I’m coming over to have breakfast with you. 
I’ll meet you in the dining-room. If he tries 
to see you before that, make some excuse.” 

I told him not to worry. I wouldn’t have 
seen Paul, in the mood he was in then, for 
anything! And I was crazy, too, to know 
what Burton was planning to do, because I 
saw that he would have to tell me now—since 
he had to use me. But I give you my word 
that I almost fainted from sheer surprise at 
what he proposed. I just stared into the 
instrument. 

“But you will, Polly, won’t you?” he said, 
earnestly. “Think of that poor little Brown 
kid! Think of what you'll be doing for her?” 

“Do you think that’s the way to make me 
do it?” I snapped at him. “I’m willing to help—” 

“Well, it’s for my sake, too, you know,” 
he said. “And I sort of hoped you might like 
the idea yourself a 

He was expanding, certainly. A sense of 
humor was one thing that none of us in the old 
Hollander studio had ever suspected him of 
possessing. But now he sat opposite me, 
smiling in that old, satirical, tantalizing way 
of his, and chuckling, under his breath. 

“No work to-day,” he said, when I still 
hesitated. “This is going to be an eventful, 
red-letter sort of day all around. We’ll hear 
from the feature films to-day some time— 
they’re being put up to the exchange people 
now.” He looked at his watch. “I’ve been 
opening the telegrams from the Vulcan people 
the last day or two, and they’re crazy—just 
fighting mad! But they couldn’t do a thing, 
you see; they’d advertised the picture, and 
they had to deliver some sort of goods. So 
they had to take what I sent them. But, now, 
what about this other matter? Are you * 

“Yes, lam!” I snapped. “I’m going to do it 
—just so that I can make you sorry you ever 
dared to suggest it ‘ 

He got up and I thought he looked really 
pleased. He made me a low bow. 

“Oh, this is going to be great!” he said. 
“You’re a game sport, Polly. But I don’t be- 
lieve you'll be sorry. Now, when Paul tele- 
phones, you tell him he can arrange for his 
wedding; see? Put it that way. But tell him 
not to tell anyone who the bride is to be. 
Say you want it to be a surprise. Leave the 
rest to me. But insist on that—he’ll do what- 
ever you say.” 

I thought Paul would do what I told him, 
too. If you could have heard the complacent, 











self-satisfied tone in which he spoke to me! 

































And, sure enough, though he demurred a lit- 
tle, he gave in very nicely. 

“But can’t I see you before to-night?” 

“Certainly not!” I told him. “Don’t you real- 
ize that I’m going to be busy? *And, remem- 
ber, not a word to anyone about P 

“T understand,” he said. 
right, too. 





“I believe you’re 
It will make a corking surprise. 
I’ll meet you at the hotel, then?” 

“All right,” I said. 

I was busy, too—but not just the way that 
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ought to be sent from New York about 11 
o’clock—so, if it came right through, I'd get it 
here about half-past 8 or 9. With this wire 
blockade, though, there’s no telling.” 

Then I had to go to see Evie Brown. And 
I had a pretty hard time with her. She didn’t 
like me, and she didn’t trust me. But I had 
something to tell her that knocked out some 
of her reasons for disliking me, and surprised 
her, too—surprised her almost as much, I 
guess, as John Burton had surprised me at the 
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‘I GIVE YOU MY WORD THAT I ALMOST FAINTED FROM SHEER SURPRISE AT WHAT HE PROPOSED. TI JUST 
STARED INTO THE INSTRUMENT 


Paul thought I would be. John Burton and 
I were so busy that it was hours before we 
even thought about the telegram that ought to 
be waiting for him from the East. And when 
we went to look for it we heard that there was 
wire trouble and that it might be morning before 
it came. But he only laughed. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “no news is good news, 
they say. And I really don’t care much for 
anything to-day, Polly! 
wire late to-night, too.” 
“What about?” I asked him. 
“Wait till I get it,” he said. 


I’m expecting another 


“Let’s see—it 


breakfast table. What was it? Wait and see! 
Anyhow, Evie gave in, finally, though she com- 
But I flatter myself that I 
was tactful then, if I never had been before. 
The lies I told that poor girl! 

And, at 8 o’clock, which was the appointed 
time, we were all at the hotel where I had 
agreed to meet Paul. He had arranged to get 
a suite of rooms for the wedding. There was 
a big parlor, where a whole lot of people he 


plained a little. 


had invited were waiting, a good deal excited, 
as you may guess, since they didn’t know the 
name of the bride. I heard afterward that -9 
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two of them guessed the same name—which 

gives a pretty good idea of Paul’s conduct! 
And then there was another room, 

Brown and I went. 


where 
We didn’t have to 
wait long before John Burton came and poked 
his head in the door. I went with him, and 
in a minute I went into another room, and 
there Paul, in his very gladdest clothes, was 
waiting. He didn’t see 
rushed toward me. 

“Hold on,” 
sometimes 


Evie 


Burton at first, and 
But John stepped forward. 
he said, in the queer drawl he 
“Tm Poinsaire, but 
my wife doesn’t like that sort of thing.” 


used. sorry, 


“Your wife!” Paul was chalk white. “Why 


—she came here to—]-——” 
Yes! That John 


sprung on me at the breakfast 


Surton had 
table! That 
That was why I had 
been so angry at him—and I had been telling 


was what 


was his great scheme. 


myself, ever since we had stood up together 
before a little country parson that afternoon, 
that it was because I was angry, and meant to 
punish him, that I had consented. 
never mind that! 


But—oh, 
John was speaking to Paul. 

“You've had your fun, Poinsaire,” he said. 
“And now it’s time for you to settle down. 
You've invited about a hundred people to see 
you married. And—I’ve beaten you to it. 
However, we’ve got a bride all ready for you. 
She doesn’t know what a skunk you've been. 
She hasn’t any idea of what a joke this is! 
She thinks you wanted it and she 
came here because Mrs. Burton told her you 
and she had worked it all out. I think she’s 
crazy, myself, but she wants to marry you. 


this way 





It’s Evie Brown—and you’ve got a chance to 
make up for a lot of the rotten things you’ve 
done.” 

I never saw a man so angry in my life. For 
a minute Paul just stood there. And then he 
began to say things you'll never get me to 
repeat! 

“Oh, you won't marry her, eh?” 
His voice had changed and it 
now of a steel-trap. 


said John. 
reminded me 
“Then you'll enjoy going 
in and telling all your friends what really hap- 
pened? Man, you can’t do it! It would be 
suicide—professionally! Do you think you 
could ever keep a thing like this quiet? You'd 
be laughed out of the business!” 

And, do you know, that brought Paul up 
He gaped for a minute; 
then he grinned, in a sickly fashion. 
shot a venomous look at me. 

“All right!” he said. “I guess I’m well out 
of a marriage with—Mrs. Burton!” 
“Indeed, you are, Paul,” I said, as sweetly 


with a round turn! 
3ut he 
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as I could. “And don’t you think I’m going 
to make a stunning matron of honor?” 

But it was after the wedding that Paul’s cup 
mean that he 
Per- 


of bitterness ran over. I don’t 
was bitter because | 
haps he was, just at first. 


wasn't the bride. 
But the only reason 
he had turned to wanting me, after the way 
he had treated me, was because I acted as 
if he couldn’t have me, and he was bound to 
get over it. Indeed, I knew what would hap- 
pen. He would have to act so hard to convince 
everyone that he was delighted with poor little 
Evie Brown that he would end by believing 


it himself. But, of course, he was dreadfully 


angry at the way we had tricked him. And, 
when he happened to come upon us, John 
Burton and I, alone, he almost snarled. 

“I suppose you have heard by this time 


that the Vulcan company will get along with- 
out you two,” he 
“Is that so?” 


said. 

said John, looking interested. 
“Then they’re not going to accept our terms? 
I hadn’t heard—no. By the way, did you know 
that the feature in which Miss Dean starred is 
It was 
shown this afternoon—and the exchange men 
are wild over it!” 


being called the sensation of the year? 


aul’s face dropped. 
just turned away. 


He didn’t say a word— 


“I got my telegram, dear,” said John. “Both 
my telegrams, that is. What I told him about 
the picture so. And—the play I’ve been 


working on r two years, off and on, was 


is 
fo 
produced on Broadway to-night. I’ve just got 
a wire—they say it’s a knockout!” 
“You never told me!” I said, reproachfully. 
“You complained. 
“That’s why I had to fool you into marrying 
me—to get a chance to talk to you once in 
a while. But, Polly, dear—— 
What did he say? That’s strictly private! 
And—did I punish him? Well, that depends 


held me off so,” he 


” 


He doesn’t seem to think so. 

People often ask me why, when I’m happily 
married, I still play in the pictures. I love 
it—that’s why. John Burton still puts on all 
the pictures I appear in, and we own a large 
block of the stock in the producing company, 
you know. Then, it gives me something to 
do. And, I’m 
else. 


getting ready for something 
I want to create the leading part in his 
next play—because I want to see if it’s really 
so much harder to act in a regular theatre than 
before the camera. I don’t think it is. But, 
perhaps, when you see me, you'll say that I 
ought to go back to the pictures 

The End. 
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A Few Essentials of Success 
ROPER TECHNICAL PREPARA- 
TION of the photoplay, neatness in its 
construction, the use of logic, careful 
selection of the requirements of the work and 
of the 


plausibility, plot of an unusually strong char- 


company to whom it is submitted; 
acter—something different—clean and entirely 
fit for the women and children who make up 
the greater portion of every photoplay thea- 
ter’s audiences, are some of the essentials of 
success in the writing of picture plays. Of 
that stands out the 
boldest in the eye of critic and editor is the 
idea, 
spectators of the moving-picture drama it must 


these essentials the one 


But to make that idea appeal to the 


be written in a manner that will give oppor- 
tunity to the actor, to the scene painter, and 
most of all, it must give the producer the 
insight to the making of not only a heart-in- 
terest story, but one that can be made almost 
perfect in its portrayal or production; one 
that is plainly unexaggerated, one that is sim- 
ply the story around which men and women 
photoplayers can be fitted in the best position 
of bringing out their talent, making the pres- 
entation of the play as a whole the legitimate, 
transformed into an understandable moving- 
The idea is all right, but unless 
stimulated by effective situation, characteriza- 
tion and simplicity, it loses its worth. Not 
editor be con- 
sidered in writing a photoplay, but also the 


picture play. 


only the and director should 


spectators who frequent the photoplay theaters. 


Improving the Quality of Plays 

HE RULE INAUGURATED by F. Ma- 

rion Brandon, editress of the Eclair Com- 
pany, with reference to soliciting stories from 
authors who have had more than three releases 
to their credit, seems to have borne fruit, for 
she writes us that the quality of scripts re- 
Fur- 
ther, the editress, who is one of the foremost 
well as 
editing plays of thousands of other writers, and 
who is in a position to know whereof she 
speaks, says: 


ceived has been encouragingly superior. 


scenario writers in the country, as 


“One reason why busy editors cannot afford 
to give time to beginners. A beginner has not 
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had the training necessary to marshal his own 
ideas in acceptable photoplay sequence, con- 
sequently, granting that he has a slight knowl- 
edge of photoplay technique, he either con- 
sciously or unconsciously—let us say ‘ab- 
sorbs’— someone else’s ideas either from films, 
short stories, books or plays; and if his con- 
science reproves him at all, he consoles him- 
self with the thought that he has changed 
the situation too radically for discovery to be 
likely. The race in photoplay writing 
is not to the fleet, but to the well prepared; 
to the man who knows life, who knows litera- 
ture, who has the dramatic instinct keenly de- 
veloped and, above all, who can visualize this 
knowledge in such a way that its production 
on the film will awaken emotions of his audi- 
ence exactly as he wills.” 

This terse statement is perfectly justifiable, 
when we consider that within the past two 
weeks we discovered eighteen stories, which 
were submitted for criticism, to be the plot of 
recently-released photoplays, with but little 
change in action and version. Originality, 
ideas new and novel, are in demand, not hack- 
neyed themes. The Eclair editress adds that 
“for the able script writer, there is not only a 
constant and lucrative market, but editors are 
prepared to attach him as a permanent con- 
tributor to their staff.” New writers have a 
wonderful opportunity to grow and learn with 
the advance of the photoplay-loving public, 
and with originality and perseverance, success 
will come. 


The Story of an Amateur 


HE EXPERIENCE OF THIS ONE is 

also the experience of many others. For 
months a writer living in Washington, D. C., 
has been writing stories, mailing them out, re- 
ceiving rejectment slips in return, then doing 
the same thing over and over again. She 
was in the channel. As stories of 
smooth reading, her manuscripts were inter- 
esting, still they lacked vigor and punch and 
action necessary in photoplay construction. 
She came to us for advice; a review of her 
work quickly told the story. With perfect 
frankness, we criticized her scripts, and, thank- 


wrong 


ing us, she writes: 


m And I’m sorry you saw but little 
merit in my work, and that my stories 
were too short. My intention was to make 
a simple story and without plot; and the 
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reason I made them short was because I 
thought I would stand a better chance 
of disposing of them. I have the ideas, 
but I lack the ‘punch.’” 
This writer, like many others, was wrong in 
She wrote with- 


” 


the conception of her plays. 
out plot—a “Simple stories 
are all right, in their place, but they have no 
place in photoplay studios. The next dra- 
matic picture you see, watch for the crises, get 
them impressed on the mind, then get the 
climax and you will know what is meant by 
“punch.” 


“simple story.” 


The Sid Olcott Producers 
| Piped AT PICTURESQUE JACK- 

SONVILLE, Fla., The Sid Olcott Inter- 
national Producers, Inc., under direction of 
Herbert Tracy, is in the market for scenarios 
suitable for three-reel productions. Stories, 
strong and virile, dealing with outdoor life 
and occupations, and with marked characteriza- 
tions, are especially desired. But don’t mail 
stories unless they are above the average; 
new, gripping, 


something interesting 


The field for the bright writer is 


tense, 
subjects. 
enlarging. 


Real and Unreal Stories 
latte THINGS COUNT, TOO, besides 


action and story. Realism means a big 
factor. Just before a photoplay script is sub- 
mitted, one should go over it to determine 
whether it abounds in realism—sufficient to 
warrant its being submitted at all. For a 
story must be real from the standpoint of 
production. If it is unreal, lacking both sim- 
plicity and plausible action, rejection is sure 
to follow. Get the fact impressed upon the 
mind that an acceptable picture play does not 
require a large cast of characters nor ex- 
haustive scenic work to produce the idea. By 
experience and from knowledge of others, pro- 
cure the correct way of putting the plot into 
proper form, write out the play, bringing the 
most important point to the fore in such a 
manner that the editor to whom the effort is 
submitted is bound to read the entire play, 
cast, synopsis and scenes. If it gets that far, 
the writer will stand a chance of having the 
director pass favorably upon it. 


Higgins Has a Thriller 


Wampun, Pa., Feb. 28. 
Dear Editor:—I’m still writing scripts. 
How’s this for dramatic plot? Bill and 
Jim love Nell. Jim drowns Bill in the 


cistern. Nell plants flowers over it to 
hide deed. Nell and Jim elope, after 
tobbing her parents of all their cash. 


Later, Jim loves another girl. Nell kills 

him, tears up the flower bed and puts his 

body with Bill’s. Then she plants more 

flowers and mourns for her lovers. The 

flowers are for scenic effect. Let me 

know what you think. 

Henry Higgins. 

Not drama, Henry—tragedy. Thrillers are 
wanted, Henry, but sensationalism can be at- 
tained without resorting to action that will 
meet defeat at the hands of the censors. Try 
again. 


The Growth of the Department 
T° GIVE THE GREATEST BENEFIT 
to all of our readers and the thousands 
of script writers, the Photoplaywrights’ De- 
partment will be enlarged by the PHorTopLay 
MAGAZINE issuing a new monthly called “THE 
SCENARIO.” The department will continue 
in the Photoplay Magazine, in this position, 
but “THE SCENARIO” will be devoted to 
a field not heretofore covered, in addition to 
answering all questions pertaining to photo- 
play writing, players, studios and news in gen- 
eral, as it may be of interest to scenario 
writers. Special writers have been engaged 
and contributions of merit from outsiders will 
be accepted. “THE SCENARIO” will be 
under the direction and editorship of the editor 
of the PHotropLay MAGAZINE. 
Photoplaywrights’ Association of America will 
be delighted to learn of this arrangement, for 
it will give them still further resources of in- 
formation that will be doubly beneficial. 


Questions and Answers 
B Napane WORD “EXEUNT?” is plural and the 


word “exit” is singular for “they exeunt” 
and “he exits.” Not of particular value, but 
used to indicate direction and leaving of char- 
acters, which may be done by use of other 
words, although ‘“exeunt” and “exit” are short 
and carry the meaning. 


SUBMIT PLAYS TO PRODUCERS DI- 
RECT. We believe better results are obtained 
by sending stories to the editorial department 
of the film companies than to brokers and 
readers, when the desire is fora sale. Courtesy 
and consideration are given authors by the 
editors of all reputable concerns. 


WE DO NOT SELL PLAYS. The Photo- 
playwrights’ Association of America, conducted 
in conjunction with this magazine, handles 
photoplay scripts on a very equitable basis for 
its members, but neither the Association nor 
this magazine promises or endeavors to mar- 
ket stories. But advice as to the best place 
to submit a particular story is freely given, 
in addition to the review and criticism. 


SELLING PASTORAL PLOTS. Plots of 
this nature, but not dealing too harshly with 
religious or race questions, are wanted; and 


Members of the 
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it’s not so much the matter of selling such 
stories as it is writing pastoral plots with a 
strong enough heart interest to be acceptable, 
and then the sale is as good as made. One 
doesn’t need to be a pastor to write plays of 
this character, either. 


HOW TO BEGIN A STORY. In the first 
place, rivet the attention of the audience on 
an interesting situation in which the main char- 
acters of the plot are involved, and you have 
paved the way to an understanding with the 
people. Then, one can work up his story from 
a weak opening, or the introduction of minor 
situations, and if suspense is woven into it as 
the plot develops, the audience will forget the 
opening and wait for the unraveling of the 
play. It’s a matter of judgment—good 
judgment. 


HOW MANY SCENES TO HAVE. That 
all depends. Take, for instance, “A Girl and 
Her Money,” a three-reel photodrama, by 
Captain L. S. Peacocke, which took 103 scenes 
and sixteen leaders, with a few inserts. Prob- 
ably the story could not have been better told 
in 150 scenes; it was written by a master hand, 
yet it might have been depicted in ninety-five 
scenes; but when it comes to the exact num- 
ber of scenes, that will rest with the director. 
But write it as near correct as you can. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF A PLAY. 
Technically, most of the stories of new writers 
are wrong. Plot and action, originality and 
logic, we will say, will sell a story. But don’t 
forget that a story that needs much revision 
in the studio will bring you less than a story 
well prepared technically. 


GETTING THE “ATMOSPHERE” FOR 
A PLOT. Atmosphere, correctly speaking, be- 
longs more to the producer than to the author, 
for the former must stage the latter’s story 
with a setting or an “atmosphere” demanded 
by the style of the play. 


PANTOMIME AND PHOTOPLAYS. The 
former is a play without words, while the lat- 
ter is action with words spoken in climaxes 
only. Where a quotation leader will serve 
better than a scene, use it, and you will note 
when you see the picture produced that your 
dialogue is used by that particular character 
to whom it is applied. 


EXPENSIVE PLAYS REJECTED. Un- 
less the story is of unusual merit, a plot call- 
ing for expensive properties and effects is not 
desired. Most costume plays and adaptations 
are written by staff writers, and new writers 
would save time and postage by not submitting 
plays of such a character. 


FINDING PLOT MATERIAL. You will 
find it, perhaps, in your own city, among your 
acquaintances; maybe an old or current event 
or an episode of years ago will suggest a plot. 
Get your subject matter all together, then get 
to the plot-building part of your play. But 
you will write better if you write of the life 
with which you are most familiar. 


INDEPENDENTS AND LICENSED 
COMPANIES. If you are careful to deal with 


a company releasing under Universal, Mutual 
or General Film Company, and with the sev- 
eral reputable feature concerns, you will have 
no fault to find with the treatment of your 
scripts. We cannot vouch for the many new 
companies that come and go; stick to the tried 
and reliable ones. 


RECEIVING PAYMENTS. Time of pay- 
ing for accepted stories differs with the vari- 
ous producers. Some send check when story 
is approved, some when produced, and others 
when the play is released; however, the ma- 
jority pay within six weeks after receiving 
story. 


A Split-Reel Farce-Comedy 


HOWING CUT-BACKS AND BUSTS, the 

following scenario, “The Galloping Romeo,” 
is produced for the benefit of writers who 
have inquired for information regarding how a 
scenario should be written, showing inserts, 
cut-backs, flashes, leaders, busts, etc. This 
story was written by A. E. Bishop, a new 
writer, and the picture produced by The Selig 
Polyscope Company. Mr. Bishop had the 
same obstacles to overcome that all amateurs 
have, and during the last few months, under 
the guidance of the editor of this department, 
he has sold his plays to Biograph, Selig, Uni- 
versal, Vitagraph and Solax. Mr. Bishop has 
consented to give us a short article next month 
on how he “made good.” 


“THE GALLOPING ROMEO” 


Cast 
Colonel Scarem............... Rather nervous 
PA cid Cote bees aeadees cae e cel His daughter 
Fred................+.+.+----. Her sweetheart 


POUCMRs von cor esiveernsscceas eves Sheriff 
MESS Sucks Sank ones oa hee eee Colored maid 


The burglar-alarm man, bandits, cowboys, 
preacher. 


SYNOPSIS 


Colonel Scarem has been growing quite 
nervous over numerous burglaries around the 
country, and has a burglar alarm installed in 
his house. Bessie Scarem and Fred Fuller 
are planning an elopement. During the night 
Fred proceeds to help Bessie out of a window, 
and is delayed by her large amount of bag- 
gage. In the meantime the burglar alarm goes 
off; the colonel instantly telephones to the 
sheriff who organizes a posse. Now, when the 
posse of cowboys arrives, Bessie is still in 
her room, occasionally throwing a bit of bag- 
gage to Fred, who is waiting outside. The 
cowboys slip up cautiously and capture Fred, 
thinking he isa burglar. They hurry him away 
to lynch him just as the sheriff arrives. Elias 
Ketchum is the new sheriff, and does not know 
Bessie; so when he sees her slipping from the 
window with her baggage, he thinks she is a 
burglar and captures her. Eager to catch up 
with the cowboys, Elias hurries on with his 
prisoner. The colonel, hearing his daughter 
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scream, rushes to her assistance, and seeing 
her being carried away, thinks it is a burglar 
kidnapping her. He starts in pursuit. (The 
colonel is afoot, while the rest are on horse- 
back.) The cowboys halt, dismount, take their 
prisoner—and are about to lynch him when 
they recognize him as one of their own kind. 
He is released and starts back in quest of his 
sweetheart. Bessie succeeds in checking the 
sheriff's horse and escaping, whereupon the 
sheriff turns around in pursuit of Bessie. Just 
as he catches her, the colonel arrives; thirgs 
are fixed up among the three, but the colonel 
is mighty provoked at Bessie. Just then Fred 
rides by, stopping for nothing, and not seeing 
Bessie. When Fred arrives at the colonel’s, the 
burglar alarm starts again. Nina, the colored 
housekeeper, becomes so frightened, she rushes 
to Bessie’s room to tell her there are burglars 
in the house. She slips on one of Bessie’s 
dresses and is about to climb out of the win- 
dow when Fred seizes her, thinking it is Bes- 
sie. She faints in his arms; and he carries 
her off to the parsonage to marry her. He 
then discovers his mistake, and starts back 
after Bessie. Meanwhile, the colonel and Bes- 
sie have started home. They are attacked and 
overpowered by bandits. Fred arrives and gal- 
lantly rescues them, and the colonel gives Fred 
and Bessie his blessing. 


SCENARIO 
LEADER— 
Colonel Scarem is having a burglar alarm 
installed in his house. 
1 
Exterior of the colonel’s house. The colonel 
is sitting on porch. The burglar-alarm man 
enters, receives directions from colonel, and 
proceeds to put in the alarm about windows of 
house. 
2 
Interior, Bessie’s room. Bessie is writing a 
note. She reads: 


INSERT LETTER— 

Dearest Fred:—Come for me to-night. We 
will slip away and be married without father 
being any the wiser. Yours as ever, 

Bessie. 


3 
Interior, hall of colonel’s house. The alarm 
man has just finished installing a large gong 
with a huge clapper. The colonel seems 
pleased and pays him. Nina is rearranging the 
house. 


LEADER— 
THAT NIGHT. 


4 
As in 1. Fred Fuller comes riding up, dis- 
mounts, throws gravel at Bessie’s window; 
Bessie appears, and proceeds to hand out her 
baggage to Fred. 


BUST— 
(Close up) view of burglar gong. The gong 
begins to ring. 


5 


Interior, the colonel’s bedroom. The colonel 
is in bed sleeping; hears the alarm, rises up 
in bed trembling, gets up and goes to tele- 
phone. 
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“ground. 
.to throw her arms around him when she dis- 


BUST— 


(Close up) view of colonel telep:.oning. 


/ 

Interior, the sheriff's bunk. The sheriff is 
aroused from his slumbers by the ring of the 
telephone. He instantly answers, hurriedly 
slips on shoes and coat, arms himself, exits. 


Exterior, cowboys’ cabin. Flash, the sheriff 
arousing the cowboys, who are quickly armed 
and on their horses. All dash off toward the 
colonel’s. 


9 
Back to 4. Bessie has hard time getting a 
hat box out of the window. She finally suc- 
ceeds and goes back for something else. The 
cowboys arriving, dismount a few rods away; 
and, slipping up cautiously, grab Fred and 
hurry him away. The sheriff arrives, alone; 
slips up to window, espies Bessie crawling out, 

speaks words of leader: 


CUT-IN LEADER— 

“By gosh! A female burglar!” 

Back to scene 7. The sheriff hurries up to win- 
dow and grabs Bessie as she jumps to the 
Bessie, thinking it is Fred, is about 


covers it is the sheriff. She screams and tries 
to get away; but he holds her tight, and forces 
her along with him to his horse. 

10 
LEADER— 

“My daughter is being murdered!” 

Interior, room of colonel’s house. The col- 
onel pacing about nervously; hears Bessie’s 
screams; is horrified and dashes out of door. 

II 

Back to 9. The sheriff has succeeded in forc- 
ing Bessie upon his horse. The colonel comes 
dashing out. The sheriff mounts and starts 
off—the colonel hurriedly starts in pursuit 
afoot. 

I2 

Exterior, woods. The cowboys halt with 
their prisoner. They then discover it is Fred 
Fuller; he explains everything. They all give 
him the laugh, but he loses no time in gallop- 
ing away after Bessie 

13 

Exterior, road through the woods. 

Fred riding as fast as he can. 
14 

Another part of road. The sheriff is ap- 
proaching. The colonel is approaching in the 
distance. Bessie succeeds in checking the 
sheriff's horse She struggles, and escapes 
from him. The colonel catches up, and among 
the three the situation is soon understood, but 
all are inclined to be rather ill-tempered with 
each other. Suddenly, Fred dashes past them 
on his horse, not seeing Bessie, who is par- 
tially hidden behind a bush, and taking no 
notice of anyone else. 

r5 

Interior, Nina’s bedroom 

exceedingly nervous. 


Flash 


Nina in bed, seems 


16 
As in 1. Fred arrives, dismounts, goes di- 
rectly to Bessie’s window. He calls her, then, 
getting no response, tries to climb in. 


er ad 
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17 
Back to 5. Flash gong striking. 
18 
Back to 15. Nina hears the gong; is very 
badly frightened, rises, walks toward door. 


LEADER— 
A BURGLAR. 
19 

Nina goes to tell Bessie there are burglars 
in the house. 

Interior, hall, at Bessie’s door. Nina taps 
on door; receiving no response, opens and 
walks in. 

20 

As in 2. Nina is trembling and badly con- 
fused; slips on one of ,. Bessie’s dresses and 
starts to climb out window. 

21 

As in 16. Fred grabs Nina (thinking it is 
Bessie) and Nina thinking a burglar has caught 
her, faints. Fred carries her off on his horse, 
and they ride out of scene. 

22 

Back to 14. The. colonel, Bessie and the 
sheriff are still contersing. Fred dashes by; 
Bessie recognizes Fred with the other girl 
(Nina), screams and faints. Coming to her- 
self she tells all, whereupon the colonel, more 
riled than ever, starts home with Bessie. 

23 
Another part of road. Fred galloping on. 
24 

Exterior, parsonage. Fred gallops up, halts, 
dismounts. He takes no time to notice Nina, 
but hurriedly rings the bell. Nina sits on the 
horse, trembling violently with terror. The 
parson opens the door. Fred goes after Nina, 
lifts her off the horse and carries her into the 
house. 

25 

Interior, parsonage. Fred enters, puts Nina 
upon the floor. It is then, in the light, that 
his error is discovered. But he parleys not a 
moment, but dashes out of door. 

26 

As in 24. Fred dashes out of the house, 
mounts his horse, and away. 

27 
LEADER— 
SOME REAL BANDITS. 


Exterior, lonely part of the road. Some 
vicious-looking bandits are coming along 
They stop and hide. The colonel and his 
daughter approach. The bandits attack them. 
28 

Another scene on road. Fred is galloping swift- 
ly along. 

29 
Back io 27. The struggle with bandits. 
30 

Another scene on road. Fred hears screams 

of Bessie; dashes onward. 


31 
Back to 29. The colonel and Bessie are 
overpowered by the bandits, bound and 
gagged. Fred approaches; he is quick with the 
gun and shoots down all the bandits before 
they can fire. He then unbinds the colonel and 
Bessie. The colonel gives both his blessing. 


Leaders and Inserts 
E QUOTE SARGENT when a subscriber 


asks, “How many words may I use in 
a leader?” Mr. Sargent says: “There is no 
limit, save that of common sense. The shorter 
the leader, the better, but a twelve-word leader 
that is clear is to be preferred to one of eight 
words that lacks explicitness.” Inserts may be 
used in quotation form, and it is sometimes 
well to do so, but ordinarily it depends upon 
the value such is giving to that particular 
scene. Stories have been written that neither 
require leaders nor inserts, but they are not 
many. We saw a political story two years ago, 
of twelve scenes, without a leader—the title 
told the story that was to follow. Especially 
in multiple-reel stories it is difficult to write 
without resorting to leaders, inserts, cut- 
backs, subtitles, etc., etc. 


What Universal Wants 
M ONTE M. KATTERJOHN, the new sce- 


nario editor of the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company, writes us as follows: 


“We are in the market for one and three 
reel comedies, dramas and melodramas. These 
can be worked out in almost any environ- 
ment. 

“Just now we are making an extra bid for 
farce comedies in one and two reels. We 
are anxious to consider single-reel stories 
suitable for ‘Universal Ike.’ A _ single-reel 
Universal comedy always consists of at least 
thirty scenes. No split-reel or short-length 
stories of any nature wanted. 

“We are also in the market for strong 
dramatic stories of the following nature: 
Domestic, Society, Railroad, Western and 
Indian Military. 

“Miss Florence Lawrence is being featured 
in two and three reel dramas and comedy- 
dramas, which are produced in New York 
until summer weather. These must be con- 
fined to interior scenes. Scenarios intended 
for Miss Lawrence should be sent to our New 
York address. 

“The unusual sort of story always appeals 
to Universal, but it must be big in theme and 
forceful in action. No civil war or costume 
stories of any sort desired.” 

The Universal is ready to pay the top-notch 
price for the true motion picture scenario. By 
viewing Universal films on the screen, the com- 
petent scenario writer should be able to under- 
stand its type of pictures. Universal films are 
released under the following brands: Gold Seal, 
101 Bison, Imp, Joker, Nestor, Powers, Rex, Uni 
versal Ike and Victor. 

Scripts can be sent to either the Western or 
Eastern studios, the addresses of which are as 
follows: Eastern, 1600 Broadway; Western, Pae 
cific Coast Studios, Hollywood, Cal. 


























Getting the “Selling Punch 


A STRAIGHT-FROM-THE-SHOULDER AR- 


TICLE ON THE PRODUCTION OF FILMS 


BY HARRY WULZE 


AVING scribbled about film productions 

and the beauties of Nature; also hav- 

ing given my personal history as a 
photoplaywright, and sputtered a bit about the 
Joker Films, I am now no doubt going to call 
down the curse of the Gods, and a universal 
howl from my fellow directors, by my applica- 
tion of commercialism to the producing of photo- 
plays. 

But be that as it may, I’m going through with 
it just the same, so get out your hammers, broth- 
ers, and join the anvil chorus in the “come back” 
which I will doubtless hear within the next thirty 
days, through the medium of the Photoplay 
press. 

I will begin by permitting you all to agree 
with me that the past year has seen nothing 
but advancement in every branch of the manufac- 
turing of motion pictures. And the net profit 
of wisdom of progression has shown an in- 
crease of fifty per cent over last year, I venture 
to say. 

But now let’s get down to my argument: t 
cause. 

No doubt, the fact that many well-known stars 
of the legitimate stage have joined the army 
of screen actors has had a material hand in the 
uplifting and strengthening of the photoplay, 
and many more will turn their talent to the 
camera during this year. 

I take the greatest of pleasure in quoting 
Dustin Farnum. He made a remark at the Los 
Angeles Photoplayers’ Christmas dinner, that 
“Legitimate business is very bad in New York 
at present, and where once really famous Thes- 
pians drew capacity houses, the Photoplay now 
holds sway—also to packed houses.” 

Speaking of Mr. Farnum, permit me to in- 
sert the fact that he was received very cordially 
by the Photoplayers, who welcomed him with 
open arms, and were very, very happy to hear 
from his own lips the fact that he too has be- 


he 


come a screen actor. 

But to continue: 

I used a phrase, “The wisdom of progression,” 
and I mean by that the knowledge everyone must 





have gained by the past fifty-two weeks’ pro- 
ductions. The knowledge that commercialism 
has become a prime factor in the producing of 
photoplays. Not that art has been lost, or 
overlooked, but that the true artist must realize 
time is one big bet—and the day of long, tedious 
rehearsal is gone. (At me, directors—but read 
on). 

No one can question the value of forethought 
and consideration in producing a drama, and yet, 
consider the opportunity for cut-backs, and short 
flashes that spring up without an instant’s warn- 
ing, on field or in studio, that so materially help 
the story they cannot be denied; well, what's 
the answer? 

Just this. Your actor must throw himself into 
that short scene without any previous knowledge 
of it. He has only the director’s words as to 
the necessity for it, a few hurried reasons as to 
why it is being done, and it is done. 

Now, why should we worry about a few 
five-foot flashes here and there, when the story 
tells itself and could get along without? Be- 
cause your director has discovered something 
that will, beyond the shadow of a doubt, add to 
the selling value of a print. 

Now come on you artistic souls. I am going 
to tell you I don’t care who your leading man 
or woman is, who your publicity man is, or what 
your brand is. The one question that stands 
above all others, and not from an artistic stand- 
point, is the selling value of your print. 

No doubt quite a number of stars who have 
been featured during the past year have been the 
direct cause of the increase of the sales of prints 
in which they appeared, while, on the other 
hand, these same stars have appeared in pictures 
of which the sale of prints fell below the average 
and which had very little or no demand, beyond 
the prints contracted for. And, to my way of 
thinking, there is a new word that has come to 
stay in the picture vernacular, and that is the 
selling punch. 

Again, why? Because costly productions, 
carrying large extra casts, gorgeous sets, elab- 
orate costuming and requiring a wealth of ad- 
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vertising, have proven less remunerative than 
simple short-cast stories, with or without famous 
Stars. 

And here’s the answer once again; the selling 
punch. 

I sold a two-reel picture (bitter reflection), 
for which I received seventy-five dollars, and 
which was produced at a cost of not over one 
thousand dollars, and which I have been told 
has cleared over seventy thousand dollars. And 
there was nothing elaborate about it; a simple 
tale of the West, in which I myself did not 
know that I had placed a _ selling punch! 
(You can gamble I would have doubled that 
seventy-five had I realized it). I have seen 
the company that produced it turn out some 
pretty big stuff, large cast, gorgeously costumed, 
and star featured, but the sale of prints did not 
come near equalling the cheaper production, 

As a further illustration, I will mention “The 
Magic Skin,” which I wrote for Warren Ker- 
rigan of the Universal company, an adaption of 
Balzac’s “The Wild Ass Skin.” It is a well- 
known story, but none too well read, and while 
I do not wish to claim any of Mr. Balzac’s valued 
works, I do claim the adaption has a selling 
punch, for which much credit is due Director 
J. F. McDonald, who produced it. 

The star of the screen today is worth just as 
much as his personality adds to the selling value 
of the print—and not one whit more. My ex- 
planation of that statement is the fact that some 
manvfacturers still think they can kid the public 
by photographing a very mediocre story, one 
lacking in quality and consistency, but wherein 
they rely merely upon the appearance of the star 
to give it the selling power. 

But nay! not so! for with the works of such 
writers as Owen Wister, author of “The Vir- 
ginian” wherein I defy you to show me one 
single elaborate setting, but which has a sell- 
ing value none can fairly doubt, adaptations 
from Poe, Dumas, London, and numerous 
others of the olden days and the present, it 
must be undisputed that commercialism is a big 
bet, and one that has come to stay. 

Now, I suppose you are all waiting for the 
Photoplaywright undercurrent to crop out? Well, 
here it is. 

The Photoplaywright who thoroughly under- 
stands the limitations of the camera, and one 
who knows the meaning of the word “Punch,” 
can be, and should be, the greatest assistance 
the director seeks. Going to see a photoplay, 
returning home, and then dashing off a one, two, 
or three reel photoplay, seems to be a common 
habit with many hundreds of our picture patrons 


of today. The outside contributor, the amateur, 
I mean, hardly appreciates the value of time, 
labor and expense that has been utilized in 
making what he has seen enacted on the screen 
in twenty minutes. The fact that what has passed 
before his eye in the space of less than half an 
hour has, perhaps, covered a transaction of from 
one day to twenty years. Each chapter, or scene, 
portraying a part, takes but a few seconds to 
convey to the understanding through the eyes, and 
every detail and every portion of the story is told 
clearly and precisely, but to have read or heard 
the story related, would have taken the best 
part of two hours, or more. 

All this must be considered, and the value of 
knowledge of what to avoid, and what not to 
avoid, cannot possibly come to any inexperienced 
writer in the same space of time used in the 
projecting. 

The value of a location, the value of a footage, 
the value of a sub-title or an insert, the value of 
subtility, the value of close-ups, the knowledge of 
how to put on paper just what you want regis- 
tered, and how to make the director know just 
what you want registered, are facts and assets 
that come only with months and months of prac- 
tical experience, and without that knowledge, no 
photoplaywright can ever hope to be successful 
in so much as being able to commercialize his 
scenario in a manner that will appeal to the man- 
ufacturer from a selling value standpoint. 

The day has not yet come when we have direc- 
tors who are really capable of stating approxi- 
mately the selling value of a print. Sometimes 
that which appeals most to a director falls flat 
so far as the market is concerned, and that is 
not the fault of the director, but the lack of 
commercial instinct, which the infancy of the 
motion picture industry alone has failed to de- 
velop. 

And Mr. Manufacturer realizes he does not 
have to drive his actors into a picture in'a coach 
and four and introduce them individually—nor 
does he have to surround them with a great 
cast and profuse scenery or costumes. If he can 
deliver the goods in a play that has the selling 
punch, that which the public desires, and is 
satisfied with, he can pay good salaries and 
make a fair profit also. But if he does put a 
little extra sauce on the screen occasionally, 
let him do so with moderation, and have a story 
that is a story as well as a scenic master- 
piece, and it will be appreciated. And the di- 
rector who appreciates the selling value, and 
gets it over with his company of average people, 
is the man who the near future is waiting to 
greet with open arms—and a steady job. 
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“For His Master” 


A YOUNG MINISTER REFORMS AN ARIZONA BAD 
MAN AND SAVES A GIRL FROM BEING AN OUTCAST 


BY VIVIAN BARRINGTON 


Illustrations from the Reliance Film 


HERE was a time when every author 
with a story to write in a hurry and 
no thoughts in his mind sat him—or 
her; often it was her—down and spun a fear- 
ful and wonderful yarn of the wild and woolly 
West. Why? Is there 
no longer a field for tales set in that great 
country? Far from it. 


That time is past. 


More things happen 
there now than ever before. 

It lies in 
“wild West.” 


Trains run through the trackless prairies of 


The explanation is a simple one. 
the fact that now there is no 


the told-time writers on regular schedule, with 
Pullman cars, and Fred Harvey dining serv- 
ice. And, too, many people have cousins, and 
brothers, and other girls’ brothers out there, 
So the 
writers with nothing more than a desire to sell 


and so know something of the truth. 


a story turn to other fields, where imagination 
can cover a multitude of ignorances, and write 
of Mexico and 
Balkans. 


unnamed countries in the 

But a whole lot of people still picture a West 
as they saw it in those wonder tales. Jimmy 
Walsh did. Perhaps it is irreverent to speak 
of him as Jimmy. But the black coat, and the 
collar that buttoned in the back instead of in 
front that Jimmy Walsh put on when he was 
ordained a minister didn’t hide the muscles 
of the Jimmy Walsh who had played quarter- 
back and captained his varsity football team, 
who had pitched for the baseball nine and 
done the high hurdles in less than sixteen 
seconds, and the quarter-mile in forty-nine 
flat. And his old friends speak of him as 
Jimmy still, to his face, and the Reverend 
James Walsh seems to like it, as he sits with 
them and puffs the smoke from his abomina- 
ble old pipe into their faces. The church 
militant was what called him; he was glad when 
he was sent to a missionary bishop in Arizona 
and assigned by that high dignitary of the 
church to look after the spiritual welfare of 
a parish as big as a state in his native East, 


although it covered 
that. 

But Jimmy Walsh, when he got off the train 
at Badger, had his own peculiar notions of 
what he was going to find. There is no deny- 
ing that. And those notions made trouble 
for him. They were bound to do that, because, 
being fundamentally wrong in a lot of his 


only a single county, at 


notions, he distorted what he saw, and, when 
the appearance seemed to suit what he had 
expected, took the appearance for the reality. 

It wasn’t all one-sided, either. 
certain 


3adger made 
mistakes in sizing up Jimmy. For 
instance, having had to do much hard reading 
to get his degree and pass his final exam- 
inations, one result was that his eyes were on 
strike. There wasn’t anything serious the 
matter, but his oculist had sentenced him, on 
pain of permanent short-sightedness, to a spell 
Jimmy wore the things, but he 


of eyeglasses. 
hated them, and usually let them slide far 
down on his nose. Also, being regardless in 
the main of appearances, as he could well 
afford to be, when they concerned himself, he 
didn’t go in for the delicate pince nez, with 
slender gold trimmings, but wore huge affairs, 
with horn rims, which felt better and weren’t 
so easy to break. And there is no denying 
that they 
appearance. 


gave him rather an_ effeminate 


Now, Badger wasn’t disposed to amuse itself 
with Jimmy because of his cloth. It had 
known and respected his predecessor, who 
was also by way of being militant; it had 
liked him, too, and was ready to like Jimmy. 
3ut it didn’t think much of his looks, and it 
snickered on the day that saw his arrival. 
Jimmy was tired from a long journey, his 
elasses were more than usually ludicrous, and, 
by and large, he was a mirthful object. But 
his own sense of humor was in abeyance, and 
3urton, of the Double Z 
Ranch, bent from his horse and snatched off 
Milly Service’s hat, making a distinctly sug- 
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gestive remark as he did so. When he did this, 
Jimmy saw red. . 

Milly blushed a fiery red as Vince rode off. 
Most of the men who saw the little incident 
laughed. Milly—well, Milly could look out 
for herself, they guessed. It was none of their 
affair to take her part. For which there were 
reasons creditable neither to Milly nor to 
Badger, nor to modern civilization. But that 
is another story. Mine is concerned with 
what Jimmy did. 

He was angry, and he was prompt to con- 
vert his anger into action. He dropped the 
grip he was carrying and ran for the nearest 
horse. What is more, ‘he vaulted into the cow- 
boy saddle, which is unlike the saddles of the 
East, and was off in a cloud of dust before 
Jack Barnes, who happened to own the horse, 
could rid his lips of an amazed oath. 

It all happened so quickly that there are a 
hundred different versions of the affair current 
in Badger to this day—of which the most 
reliable, undoubtedly, is Vince Burton’s. Put 
this down to the credit of Vince—he never 
tried to minimize the facts. 

Jimmy could ride, and ride well. And he 
had a good horse. He caught Vince in less 
than a mile, thundering up beside him, and as 
Vince, amazed at the sight of an angry 
preacher, astride of Jack’s calico pony, pulled 
up, Jimmy reached over and, very deliberately, 
yanked him from the saddle. Then he dis- 
mounted himself, and addressed himself to 
Vince. 

“You’re coming back with me, you un- 
whipped young cub, you!” he said. “But first 
you're going to get the licking that’s coming 
to you!” 

He made his threat good, too. Oh; Vince 
had his chance to fight—but what sort of 
chance was it? He got his licking, and then 
he made no objection at all to getting on his 
horse and riding back to town with the 
Reverend Jimmy. Milly was still standing 
there, flushed and unhappy, by the postoffice. 
And Jimmy rode right up to her. Then he 
laid a heavy hand on Vince’s shoulder. 

“Apologize to that lady!” he said. 

“Lady—she ain’t no lady, Rev’rend!” said 
Vince. 

“You heard me, didn’t you?” said Jimmy, 
biting off his words. 

Vince took one look at him. Then he looked 
at Milly, in a sheepish fashion. 

“I—I guess I’m sorry, Milly,” he said. 

Jimmy reached for him, then, and—laid him 
across his knee! And then he spanked him. 


“I made a mistake,” he said. “Madam’— 
this to Milly—“I thought this was a man. He’s 
only a boy, I see. But I think he won't annoy 
you again.” 

It was pretty rough on Vince, because, after 
all, he was only reflecting town sentiment and 
the general attitude toward Milly and her 
kind. Someone tried to explain that to Jimmy 
Walsh—it was Evan Jones, the postmaster, 
who tried it. 

“Maybe you were a mite rough on Vince, 
Rev’rend,” said Evan. “Milly Service—well, 
now, Milly—she ain’t just the sort for you to 
be stirring yourself about 3 

“She’s just the sort—if I take you cor- 
rectly, Mr. Jones,” said Jimmy, firing right up. 
“She’s a woman, isn’t she? Let me tell you, 
here and now, that you will find passages in 
the New Testament, Mr. Jones, relating to 
women who had made false steps. I advise 
you to read them.” 

He said it low, so that Milly wouldn’t hear. 
But the way he looked at the crowd of them 
was more eloquent than oratory would have 
been, anyhow. It was as if he was making 
a speech, and the words that went with his look 
were pretty plain. 

“You’re a fine lot of men,” he seemed to be 
saying. “To stand around and let a woman 
be insulted and bullyragged without lifting 
a finger! But there’s hope for you yet. I’m 
going to let you see what a poor lot you are, 
and then we'll try to pull together and make 
something out of you that needn’t be ashamed 
to be seen in trousers.” 

Generally speaking, that would have been 
about all for that incident. But it happened 
that there were to be consequences, this time. 
And Milly was the reason. Milly, you see, 
wasn’t quite what she may have seemed to be, 
from what I’ve told about her. She had come 
to Badger about a year before without a cent, 
to take a job she thought she could get. And 
then she hadn’t been able to get it. 

Probably, if there’d seemed to be any use in 
it, there would have been some help for her, 
so that she could have gone home. But she 
didn’t have a home. She did get work, waiting 
in Billy Dunn’s restaurant, but the work was 
too much for her. And before long she was 
living in a little shack, and seeming to have 
plenty of money. She didn’t work to get it— 
but all Badger knew where it came from. 
Sandy Barker knew best of all, of course. But 
the very fact that it was Sandy saved Milly 
from a good deal of persecution, because Sandy 
had a reputation as a pretty bad man, and it 
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wasn’t good medicine to make him angry. Cer- 
tainly, if Vince Burton hadn’t known that 
Sandy was fifty miles away, Jimmy Walsh 
would never have had a chance to show Badger 
his quality that first day. 

Jimmy shut Evan Jones up pretty quickly 
when he started to talk about Milly and her 
way of living, but that didn’t mean that he 
wasn’t interested. It seemed to him that that 
sort of thing was just what it was up to him 
to study and make better, if he could. He'd 
seen, in about two minutes, the whole of 
Milly’s poor little story. Badger ought to have 
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police. “Look for the woman,” they say— 


“Cherchez la femme!” Well, it was Jimmy’s 


idea, whenever a girl had gone wrong, to look 
for the man. Badger, for all its youth and 
virility, had the same age-old ideas about such 
things. In cases of that sort the worst it had 
for the man was a shrug of the shoulders, 
while the woman got the brickbats. Which 
wasn’t Jimmy’s way. So he was glad when 
Sandy Barker looked him up, after his return 
from his trip. 

“T want to thank you, Rev’rend, for licking 
Vince,” said Sandy, without any sort of pre- 





MORE THAN ONCE JIMMY AIDED ELSIE IN INDUCING SANDY TO LEAVE THE SALOON 


seen it, having had a year to do it in, but towns 
are all pretty much alike in such matters. The 
weakness of the girl, that Jimmy saw in a 
flash, hadn’t struck Badger at all. I thought 
she was bad! But Jimmy, who knew a good 
many things he’d never learned in his theo- 
logical seminary, visualized all at once the 
fight she’d made before she’d given in—and 
he wanted to see Sandy Barker. Because 
Jimmy had a very curious philosophy about 
such girls as Milly Service. 

You know the old French proverb that they 
bring in whenever a man steals, or lies, or 
murders. or does anything that interests the 


lude. “I’m here to say that no man can get 
gay with Milly Service—not while I'm above 
ground.” 

That interested Jimmy at once. 

“Then you’re not ashamed of Milly?” he 
asked. 

“Ashamed? No!” shouted Sandy. “And the 
man don’t live that can tell me I ought to be!” 

“Right! I’m glad to hear you say that!” 
said Jimmy, heartily. “But you’re beginning 
to be pretty well ashamed of yourself, aren’t 
you? You’re beginning to see what a low- 
down, dirty cur you’ve been to the girl, placing 
her so that unless you’re around any imitation 
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of a man like Vince Burton can insult her 
and be applauded by the men in your owh 
town.” 

For a minute Sandy, speechless with rage, 
towered above the minister. But Jimmy’s eyes 
didn’t falter. 

“If you're not ashamed of her,” he went on 
“there’s only one thing for you to do. I’m 
authorized to perform marriages, you know.” 

Sandy was still speechless But his rage 
oozed out of him, and he shook his head, vastly 
puzzled 

“Do you mean that?” he asked, finally. “I'd 
be laughed out of town if I did that!” 

“Would you?” said Jimmy, with a note of 
contempt in his deep voice. “And they call 
you a bad man! Well, well!” 

Then he turned on his heel. But as he went 
off he was smiling, because he had seen enough 
already of Sandy to tell how much real vicious- 
ness there was in him, and how much sheer 
boyishness. And he was well satisfied. He 
had planted a seed; he was content to let it 
grow slowly. 

But in the time that followed there were 
things about the conduct of Sandy that 


pleased him none too well. He drank a good 
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deal, for one thing, and he consorted with men 
whose characters did not suit even Badger, 
which was large-minded and tolerant to a de- 
gree. Moreover, Jimmy met Elsie Barker, and 
that was bound to make a difference. 

Elsie didn’t seem like Sandy’s sister. | 
don’t mean that she was a goody-goody sort 
of girl; she wasn’t. But she was clean and 
sweet, and wholesome, and Sandy was none of 
those things—not just then. Elsie looked you 
straight in the eye when she talked to you, and 
she had a way, too, of stopping poor Milly 
Service in the street and shaking hands with 
her and talking as if Milly was just like any 
other girl—which, largely, she was. 

That scandalized Badger, naturally. And, to 
tell the truth, it embarrassed poor Milly dread 
fully, because she wasn’t the shameless crea- 
ture that the respectable married women of 
Badger thought her. She lived as she did 
because it was the only way the poor thing 





and this 
Elsie had seen from the first—because she was 


knew how to live at all, and because 


honestly and deeply in love with Sandy Barker, 
who, in his way, treated her pretty decently. 
There is no intention to defend either Sandy 
or Milly; they were doing wrong. 
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PETE AND TOM ARGUED WITH SANDY, BUT SUCCEEDED IN PERSUADING HIM TO JOIN THEM 


But they were doing it in a childish, half- 
hearted fashion, and both Elsie and the Rev- 
erend Jimmy, though they didn’t discuss it, 
felt that the wrong might very well be righted 
—if the righting were done before both Milly 
and Sandy got into the way of liking wrong, 
and lost the lingering shamefacedness that 
made Badger scorn them. In that shamefaced- 
ness, of course, was their chance of salvation, 
though Badger couldn’t see that, any more 
than an enlightened community like, say, New 
York or Willesden, Massachusetts, would have 
been likely to see it. 

Jimmy had a rough sort of philosophy that 
sized up that situation pretty well, though 
there is no record that he ever used it as a 
text. 

“There’s nothing so wrong that it hasn't, 
more than likely, got enough right in it to be 
made all right,” he used to say. “And I don’t 
know anything so right that there isn’t a good 
deal of wrong about it.” 


So, though Sandy continued to cut up a good 
deal, Jimmy felt that there was hope for him 
yet. He and Elsie soon began to have confi- 
dential talks about Sandy, and the develop- 





ment of an intimacy between them was inev- 
itable. There is nothing so likely to bring 
two people together as a common interest in 
a third. Nor would it be stretching the truth, 
probably, to admit that his interest in Elsie 
helped to sustain the Reverend Jimmy’s desire 
to reform her brother. 

More than once he aided her in inducing 
Sandy to leave the grandiloquently named 
First National Saloon of Badger before he was 
ready to do so, much to the disgust of Sandy’s 
chief friends. These were two rather villain- 
ous personages, Mexican Pete and Tom Hern- 
don—though there was good in Tom. Neither 
of them liked to work very well, yet they 
seemed always to have money. And, while 
no one could prove it, there was talk about 
them, and the finger of suspicion was, from 
time to time, pointed in their direction when 
certain mysterious hold-ups and disappear- 
ances of cattle were under discussion. 

Tom and Pete wanted Sandy to be one of 
their number. They needed him—and they 
got their chance to work on him when the 
Reverend Jimmy was summoned suddenly one 
day to ride fifty miles to the aid of a wounded 
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miner in the hills. In such cases Jimmy didn’t 
wait for anything. That day the only steed 
to be spared was a rough-coated, shaggy little 
cayuse that belonged to Evan Jones, so small 
that Jimmy’s legs were barely above the 
ground when he bestrode the little beast. But 
he rode off without a thought of the 
ridiculous figure he cut—and he was gone for 
four days. 

It was an unfortunate time for the minister’s 
absence. For it so happened that Pete and 
Tom Herndon had a job in mind—a daring 
hold-up that seemed to promise a rich return 
and a minimum of risk. They argued with 
Sandy, persuading him to join them. And he 
wavered. The thing looked good. He prom- 
ised to think it over. And later he did meet 
them in Badger, and the wares of the saloon 
destroyed what discretion he had. Elsie argued 
with him, too, and tried to keep him at home. 

But, despite all she could say, he joined 
them, and when she saw him again it was plain 
that he had been drinking. Her suspicions 
were aroused, and that night she followed him, 
for the first time, when, seemingly in answer 
to a queer call, like a coyote’s, he went out 
into the corral. There she overheard the whole 
plot—and longed for Jimmy’s return. 

But when Jimmy finally did return, Sandy 
had ridden out of town with Pete and Tom 
Herndon, without a word to explain his ab- 
sence. To Elsie it was all too plain, too little 
needing an explanation. Breathlessly she ran 
to meet the minister; breathlessly she told 
him what she 
knew and what 
she feared. And 
the Re 


Jimmy, as. al- 


verend 


ways, was ready 
to meet the 
crisis. 

“T'll get him, 
Elsie,” he said, 
indignantly. “I'll 
bring him back. 
Don’t you 
worry.” 

He rode into 
the hills at once. 
What Elsie had 
to 


him pretty cer- 


d him made 


tain of what 
they meant to 
do, and he fig- 
ured that hard 


riding, on a fresh horse, would enable hi: 
to get to Sandy in time. He overtook thes 
just before dawn. They were riding along 
a trail in the foothills, and they were nearing 
the place where they had planned to hold up 
the stage from Yuma. 

Pete saw his black coat first, and turned, 
with a curse. But Jimmy ignored him. 

“You’re coming back to town with me, 
Sandy,” he said, quietly. 

“IT am—not!” ejaculated Sandy. 

What happened next was very swift. Jimmy 
was out of his saddle in a minute, and in the 
next had dragged Sandy from his. He threw 
him skilfully—then turned to meet the rush of 
the other two. They didn’t draw their guns— 
perhaps his cloth restrained them. And it was 
a pretty fight while it lasted. But Jimmy was 
too much for them. He beat off their rush, 
laid Pete out with one blow, and then thrashed 
Tom scientifically and with precision. Then 
he was ready for Sandy. 

“Coming?” he asked. 

And Sandy, with a curse, spat out the sand 
that filled his mouth, and—went. He might be 
a bad man, but Jimmy was a strong one, and 
able to enforce his orders. 

“T’d take all three of you back, if I could,” 
said Jimmy, surveying 
Tom. “But that’s too 
much for me. Still— 
you'd better quit this 
scheme. It'll get you 
into trouble.” 

Good advice is seldom 
taken. Tom and Pete 
carried out their 
plan—and were 
caught. Despite 
the conventions 
of the West, as 
described by the 
best writers, 
they weren't 
lynched. They 
were tried in 
scandalous 
haste, though, 
and just one 
week later Jim- 
my showed San- 
dy an account of 
their sentence to 
five years each 
in a penitentiary. 

“You didn’t 












ELSIE ARGUED WITH HIM AND TRIED TO KEEP HIM HOME need to show 





























BREATHLESSLY SHE TOLD THE MINISTER WHAT SHE KNEW AND WHAT SHE FEARED 


me that, Padre,” said Sandy, soberly. “I’ve give your sister away on that auspicious occa- 
been a fool—and you’ve made me see that. Say — sion.” 


—Milly and I want to get married. Will you “Sis going to get married?” said Sandy, in 

do the job for us?” astonishment. The blindness of brothers! 
“You bet I will!” said Jimmy. “Only—you’ve “Ain’t you good enough to marry her?” 

got to cut your honeymoon short, Sandy! The “I am not—no one is, Sandy,” said Jimmy. 

Bishop’s coming over in about ten days, and “But she thinks I am! So that’s why some- 


he’s got a marrying job to do. You’ve got to’ one else has got to perform the ceremony!” 





HENCE THE EXPENSE 


Billy Garwood, who, by the way, is an ardent “Back to the Soil” 
advocate and owns some productive acres near Long Beach, Cal., 
invited several of his photoplayer friends to dinner one evening last 
week. 

| Billy is known among the members of the photoplay world as a 

| liberal host and one can imagine the surprise of his guests when, on 

| being seated at the table, they found the menu consisted of nothing 
but potatoes and cabbage. 


“This dinner cost me over $10 a plate,” explained Billy, noting 





| the looks of his guests. 


“How do you figure it, old man?” exclaimed Frank Brady, who was among those present. 


| “I raised these vegetables myself,” replied Billy; and then the spread was brought on. 











| 
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is Awakening” 


A POISONOUS “SOFT DRINK” BRINGS 


GRIEF TO ITS 


MANUFACTURER. 


BY ROBERT H. BARRY 


Illustrations from the Powers Film 


és |: tired of this lazy life,” yawned Ed- 
ward Harding, sprawling in a chair on 
the veranda of the pretentious Cali- 
fornia hotel. “Oh, to be back in the office and 
up to my ears in work.” 

“Don’t be silly,” responded his wife, looking 
up from her novel. “You need the rest and it is 
ideal here.” 

Harding did not reply, but in his eyes there 
came a wistful gleam. Unheard was the roar of 
the breaking ocean 
waves a_ hundred 
feet away; unseen 
the radiant sun 
unnoticed 
the thrilling of the 


shine; 


songsters in the 
trees. His thoughts 
were back in the 
maddening whirl of 
New York life, 
where the consum- 
ing passion of his 
life—work—awaited 
him He had _ be- 
come a millionaire 
through the manu- 
OT Parcoca, 
a soft drink which 
had gained almost 
Instantaneous popu- 
larity over the en- 
tire country, but 
wealth had _ not 
dulled his appetite 
for work. Sud- 
denly he sat up, a 
look of determina- 
tion upon his face. 

“We return to 
New York 


week,” he a ne- 


next 


nounced decisively. 
Mrs. Harding 
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jumped up from her chair and gave a little cry. 
“But, think of Frank and Alice,” she remon- 
strated. “I had been hoping that they would 
become engaged, but if we leave now they may 

never meet again.” 
“My decision is final,” snapped Harding curtly. 
Mrs. Harding resignedly resumed reading. At 
that moment a shout from the beach reached 
them. Frank, their son, a handsome, athletic 
youth of 23, was returning with Alice and her 
sister, Ethel, from 








a walk along the 
beach. Harding and 
his wife joined the 
trio on the hotel 
lawn. 

Frank and _his 
father always, had 
been good chums 
and now they gaily 
discussed a fishing 
trip planned for the 
next morning. Alice 
clung to the youth’s 
arm, smiling up 
into his face, while 
Ethel watched her 
sister enviously, a 
look of pain in her 
eyes. During the 
first month of their 
stay in California 
Frank had shown 
no partiality for 
either sister, but of 
late his preference 
for Alice became 
daily more marked. 
So Ethel, who was 
as much in love 
with Frank as was 
her sister, turned 
away broken-heart- 


ETHEL WATCHED HER SISTER ENVIOUSLY edly. 













































“Oh, by the way, Frank,” suddenly interrupted 
Harding, “next week we return to New York.” 

“What?” shouted Frank, his countenance cloud- 
ing. Into Alice’s eyes came a look of alarm, 

“I have to get back to business,” responded 
Harding, uneasily. To prevent further question- 
ing he quickly turned and strode away, Mrs. 
Harding following. Saddened by the thoughts 
of parting, the lovers walked away in silence. 

The next few days passed all too quickly for 
Frank and Alice, and the last day of the Hard- 
ings’ stay in California arrived. The lovers were 
resting on the beach after their final daily swim, 





“YOUR SON HAS BEEN POISONED BY THIS NEFARIOUS CONCOCTION. 


silently staring out to sea. Alice had been un- 
able to persuade her parents to return to New 
York immediately, and she and Frank faced a 
two months’ separation. 

Emboldened by the exigency, Frank suddenly 
found courage to give voice to the desire which 
had been uppermost in his thoughts for some 
time. A shy “yes” was his reward and the happy 
couple raced to the hotel to ask parental blessings. 

A week after their return to the metropolis 
Frank was brought home one night in a drunken 
stupor. The next morning he took a mental 
pledge to “swear off.” but the lure of the “cup 
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that cheers” proved too strong for his will-power. 

“What would Alice think if she knew of this?’ 
asked Harding on one occasion. 

Frank fidgeted uneasily in his chair, but did 
not reply. When he arose and left the room, 
however, his father noticed with satisfaction that 
the youth squared his shoulders in a determined 
manner. His joy was short-lived, for in the 
early hours of the next morning Frank was 
brought home in a state of abject helplessness. 

Thus two months passed rapidly. At first 
eagerly awaiting Alice’s letters, Frank finally 
He had 


tossed them unopened in the grate fire. 





IT HAS BLIGHTED THOUSANDS OF LIVES” 


no time now for thoughts of his fiancee—when 
not sleeping off the effects of the previous night’s 
debauch he was spending the hours with care- 
free and convivial companions. 

One night a telegram, addressed to him, ar- 
rived while he was absent. Harding opened it 
and read: 

“Will be home to-morrow morning. 
me then. Alice.” 

Harding placed the opened telegram in a con- 


Call on 


Love. 


spicuous place in Frank’s room. 
“This will cure him, I hope,” he mused. 
Frank attempted to read the wire when he 
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returned, but the letters swam together before 
his bleary eyes and he threw it away in disgust. 


APPILY awaiting the arrival of her lover, 

Alice sat before the piano in the music 
room of her New York home, singing an ancient 
love song. 

“He will be here soon,” she told herself, 

But the minutes sped rapidly without the ar- 
rival of Frank. 

“Perhaps he is ill,” she suddenly gasped two 
hours later. Quickly dressing, she ordered the 
automobile and was on her way to the Harding 
home. 


ALICE RAN TO DR. BLAKE, AND SAID, 


A wet towel bound about his throbbing head, 
Frank was descending the stairs to the parlor 
when Alice was ushered in. She ran toward him 
in alarm. Frank staggered back as if he had 
seen an apparition. 

“Frank, are you ill?” cried Alice. 

Frank attempted to speak, but the words came 
brokenly and maudlinly. He held out his arms 
and the girl ran forward. Suddenly she stopped, 
a look of astonishment and horror dispelling the 
alarm in her face. 

“You’ve been drinking,” she charged, haltingly. 
Then, with a sob of anguish, she turned and fled. 

His love again awakened, Frank asserted his 
manhood and tank a solemn pledge to abstain 


from intoxicants. He kept it, too, although the 
craving for liquor at times became almost irre- 
sistible. Then he made a discovery. 

Possessed, one day, of a thirst which water 
would not quench, he drank a bottle of Parcoca, 
the beverage responsible for the Harding millions. 
Almost immediately his appetite for intoxicants 
vanished, and in its stead came a feeling of rest- 
fulness. Frank was delighted. 

Several hours later, however, the craving again 
returned and again Parcoca brought relief and 
peace. Within a week Frank was consuming a 
dozen bottles of Parcoca daily. Whenever de- 
prived of it for several hours his craving for it 





PLEADINGLY: “SAVE HIS LIFE, DOCTOR.” 


became as intense as it had for liquor, but he 
paid no attention to the danger signal. To Hard- 
ing’s delight Frank forsook his erstwhile com- 
panions and became a salesman for his company. 
Liquor no longer held out any lure to the youth 
and he devoted his attention to business. 


A FORTNIGHT later Frank called upon Alice 
and after a half hour’s earnest conversation 
the happy couple renewed their troth. The wed- 
ding day was set for late in the summer and they 
spent many blissful hours planning for the great 
event. 

Frank had now become an inveterate drinker 
of Parcoca and gradually increased his daily con 
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The Demand for Photoplays 


A Conservative Analysis of the Actual Situation 


VER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY new 

photoplays a week are shown in the mov- 
ing-picture theaters of this country alone—over 
six hundred a month—eight thousand a year. 

This is the demand. 

Eight Thousand a Year! 

Where are they coming from? 

The old masters of literature have given their 
best; the new writers are laboring at top speed— 
and still the demand grows! 

Where are they coming from—except from 
the minds and experiences and imaginations of 
people in general. True, many will be produced 
by those already in the game. But even though 
they turn out quantity at such a pace as to hurt 
their quality, the demand, the crying need for 
new and better photoplays is far greater than 
the supply, and still growing. 

The mouthpiece of one of the greatest film- 
producing companies direct from the studios 
says editorially: “We venture to say that not 
one of the well-known studios will reject any 
scenarios which have the requisite acting possi- 
bilities. They can’t afford to reject them. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to get sufficient 
good material to meet the overwhelming increase 
in public demand. There never was a better 
opportunity than exists to-day for disposing of 
really actable scenarios for photoplays.” 

Some directors even forecast an actual famine 
of ideas. 

Again 
editorial : 

“The average movie audience wants reality— 
it wants real human life in all its phases 
all, it wants action.” 

Now, think over your experiences and those 
of your friends—there’s action—there’s pathos, 
there’s comedy—there’s punch, there’s the appeal 
of real human existence—in fact, there’s a po- 
tential photoplay in hundreds of incidents right 
in your own circle. 

You use your eyes, and your head—and the 
experiences of others if need be. 

Of course, there’s a certain technique neces- 
sary. But that part is easy when clearly 
explained. 

In his new book, “The Photoplay Scenario— 
How to Write It,” A. W. Thomas, editor of 
PHoToOPLAY MAGAZINE, makes the scenario a clear 


quotin from the above-mentioned 
j g 


above 





and simple proposition. 
experience. 


He offers you his vast 


Mr. Thomas, himself a most successful photo- 
playwright, is a thorough master of his subject. 
He has given its presentation much careful 
study, extending over a period of four years. 
His experiences, first, as an independent critic, 
then with the Photoplay Clearing House in New 
York, and later in his present capacity of Editor 
of the “Photoplaywright’s Association of Amer- 
ica” and Editor of PHotopLay MAGAZINE, have 
enabled him to appreciate what the unskilled 
writers need, and shown him how to “get over” 
to them the information they require in order 
to write their every-day experiences into photo- 
play form—and then sell them. 

Mr. Thomas’ book is the first popular text- 
book ever written on this subject. It is not 
merely a technical analysis, such as previous 
works have been—and you do not need previous 
experience, either in writing or in photoplay 
construction, to understand it and profit by it. 
It begins at the beginning with you. The same 
can be said of no other photoplay instruction 
book on the market. 

3ut it is impossible to convey in this limited 
space more than a faint idea of the help this 
new book will be in the preparation of a be- 
ginner’s plays. Not only will its first reading 
open up a new world of pleasurable and money- 
making activities, but it will also prove an in- 
valuable companion and guide in the adapting of 
any situation to the accepted and requisite photo- 
play form that will interest the buyer. 

We suggest that you open up the “acres of 
diamonds” at your feet. Begin by making notes 
of all strange and unusual experiences that come 
to you from now on. They are potential photo- 
plays, or can be used in connection therewith. 
And, meanwhile, send a postal-card for the 
“Photoplay Book Bulletin,” which not only sets 
forth a complete analysis of the contents of Mr. 
Thomas’ new text-book, but gives as well the 
first chapter of the book itself. 

Just say “Photoplay Book Bulletin,” and sign 
your name and address, and the descriptive bul- 
letin and Chapter I of the new book itself will 
be sent you by return mail without cost or obli- 
gation. A postal will bring it. 

Address your card to 


CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1100 Hartford Bldg. 


Chicago. Hlinote 
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sumption of it. Steadily he noticed a mental 
and physical change coming over him. Often he 
was puzzled by his inability to concentrate his 
mind and by his recurrent lapses of memory. His 
skin became sallow, his voice broken and his eyes 
weak and watery. His parents and Ethel marked 
the change, but all thought it was due to his 
abstinence from liquor. 

One summer evening he arose from the dinner 
table. Suddenly he gasped and reeled. Hard- 
ing sprang forward, caught him and then car- 
ried the unconscious youth to his bedroom. 
Stricken with fear, the millionaire summoned 
three eminent specialists, who engaged in a 
lengthy consultation after an examination. Each 
wore a look of puzzlement when they returned 
to the sick room. They spoke for several mo- 
ments in an undertone; then Dr. Blake addressed 
Harding 

“How long has he had the cocaine habit?” 

Harding staggered as if wounded. 

“Cocaine?” he stammered in_ consternation. 
“This is the first time I knew he used cocaine.” 

The physician turned to Frank and repeated 
the question 

“I have never touched cocaine in all my life,” 
he shrieked. Then he fell back exhausted. 

The physicians again questioned Harding, but 
the latter could give them no information. 

“Our examination has convinced us that your 
son is a victim of the cocaine habit,” they said. 
“He has all the symptoms of a ‘coke fiend’ in 
an advanced stage. 

Harding again went to the defense of his son, 
but the surgeons listened unbelievingly. As they 
were about to depart Dr. Blake gave a little 
shout, stepped rapidly across the room and re- 
turned with a bottle of Parcoca in his hand. 

“Here is the answer,” he said harshly. “Your 
son has been poisoned by this nefarious concoc- 
tion, the most poisonous drink in the guise of 
a fountain beverage with which the medical 
profession has had to contend. Parcoca has 
been responsible for the deaths of thousands of 
persons and for the degeneracy of thousands 
more lt has blighted more lives than the ac- 
knowledged use of pure cocaine. It is, God—” 

The physician’s voice broke with the ferocity 
of his denunciation. Suddenly a convulsive cry 
was heard. It came from Harding, crouching 
in a chair in abject misery, sobbing violently. 

“If he dies I will be the murderer of my own 
son,” he sobbed. “I am the manufacturer of 
Parcoca. The surgeon shrank backward as from 
a leper. 

“You!” cried Dr. Blake. Then he took his 


hat and motioned to his colleagues 





“Wait a moment,” shouted Harding, spring- 
ing up. “Before God I give my solemn word 
of honor that not another drop of Parcoca wiil 
be made in my factory. If I had only known 
be made in my factory. If I had only konwn.” 

From the bedroom came a weak cough. 

“I shall sacrifice my fortune to right the 
wrongs I have caused,” continued Harding, “but 
I shall need the assistance of you gentlemen.” 

Going to his desk Harding wrote a check and 
handed it to Dr. Blake. It was for $500,000. 

“T empower you to commence at once the con- 
struction of an institution where the victims of 








‘“‘WE’LL GET MARRIED AS SOON AS I'M BETTER,” SAID 
FRANK 


Pareoca can be cured of the habit without cost,” 
he said brusquely. 


Frank’s life hung in the balance for many 
hours. 


And Harding? Tremblingly he had watched 
the operation; and nervously had he paced the 
floors during the hours while Frank lay uncon- 
scious, suffering torment which seemed un- 
bearable. When he was told that the young life 
had been spared he dropped to his knees in an 
attitude of prayer and then swooned. 

A week later Alice was allowed to see Frank. 
The details of the happy reunion can easily be 
imagined. 

“We'll get married as soon as I am better,” 
said Frank 
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Given Absolutely FREE to Advertise Our School 


Costs You Nothing Now, or Later, If You Act Immediately! 
This Offer Is Limited, So Write Today—Quick! Don’t Delay! 


Get this most liberal offer before it is too late. This Free Scholarship brings you a thor- 
ough legal training for almost nothing—tuition surprisingly low. We are making this liberal offer for adver- 
tising purposes and may withdraw it at any time, so hurry!! If you act at once we will give youa 
Schoiarship, valued at $100.00, absolutely FREE. Send the tres coupon at bottom of this page 
immediately for full particulars, 


COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTIGATE! 


Don’t be backward. To write your name and address on the coupon below will not cost 
youacent. Nobody wil! call on you or bother youinany way We will send you full particulars of this ultra 
liberal Free Scholarship offer, also our FREE BOOK explaining how to masterthe law at home during your 
spare moments—how $5000.00 a year is within your reach if you willstudy law. Don’t put aside this paper until 
you have filled in the coupon and mailed it tous. Mail it right now—TODAY. 











i emiinens Your Home A University! 


We guarantee tocoach Mf You can now learn the law easily and quickly at home. Learn me f) Ry 
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al pth ge oe oe while you earn. No preliminary education necessary. 

examination. Our More than forty thousand students have enrolled in our big ao i, “FREE 

Course covers all Law Schoolthe Largest Law School for Home Study in the World. Fg “~» v4 

branches of American Distinguished Faculty and Lecturers. Course combines case and a“ he Information 

Law and includes same text book methods of instruction—covers same ground as ¢f Lr FREE 

studies as leading HARV ARD, MICHIGAN, LELAND STANFORD, COL- ,¢% > 

law schools. UMBIA and leading resident law schools—prepares you to ws fat “3100. 00 
Pass all subjects required in bar examinations. tat c SCHOLARSHIP 
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Mail Free Coupon At Once! 43" “2e=— 
MS Od School of Law 

Wo pt. 1463 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, il!. 
Yes, send coupon without delay! Be sure to investigate 7, gt i = ntlemen: —P! end me full 
immediately—before this liberal offer expires. You can cut the of cor ’  ubartic mare oe “mi 00:00 FREE Scho = 
ae your law training down to almost nothing if you act at once, so og 4 f gou, lew Course 
mail the coupon now. It will bring you full particularsbyreturn mail; 4? go v4 1 fale pecs} every i ye 
also our valuable FREE Book on Law. Thisdoes not obligate you ? f. - en 
in any way—it costs you nothing—it simply gives you a chance to go over y g, 
the facts and decide. Send the coupon this minute—before you do another thing. vA 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, ‘a 


Dept. 1463, Manhattan Buliding, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DITOR’S NOTE: Last month, PuotopLtay MAGAZINE opened a question de- 

partment—along with its financial bureau—concerning the buying and selling 
of investments. This department welcomes the questions of its readers who are in 
need of advice on investing their money. 

All letters are treated as strictly confidential communications between the editor 
and the writer and will be answered by mail at the earliest possible moment; and 
each month a few letters of more general interest and their answers will be 











published, using only the initials of the writer. 
In asking for advice on any contemplated investment, be sure to send in all 
the literature obtainable on the proposition, such as prospectuses, letters, pamphlets, 


etc. These will be returned, if so desired. As an evidence of good faith, all letters 


no attention whatever. 


Hartford Building, Chicago, IIl. 





Address all communications to Financial Editor, PHotopLAy MAGAZINE, 1100 


should be signed with the writer’s name and address, as otherwise they can receive 








Stock and Bonds 


AST month we attempted to cover a broad 

field in a general way; in so doing we 

took in the investment market as a 
whole, making no attempt to specialize on any 
given class of securities. So good, so far. The 
introduction is over and we can now get down 
to individualities and pick them to pieces, as it 
were, pro and con. 

A recent bit of financing by a large mail order 
house in the Middle West has caused quite a lot 
of comment among the bystanders in the financial 
world, inasmuch as it opens a new field for future 
promotions. 

Desiring to build a large extension in another 
city, this company accomplished their object by 
issuing $750,000 of common stock, which they 
hold themselves, and $750,000 of preferred stock, 
which they sold at par ($100), and which pays a 
cumulative dividend of seven per ce*t an- 
nually and is serially retired in blocks of $75,000 
each, every year from 1915 to 1925 at $110. Thus 
there exists no bonded indebtedness against the 
new property. The serial retirement of $75,000 
of stock is taken care of by an annual sinking 
fund of that amount deducted from the earnings 
of the company. This form of stock is similar 
in many respects to a sinking fund bond and 


120 


yet it has some other very attractive advan- 
tages. 

Here there arises the question as to whether 
the stock is a more attractive form of investment 
than the bond. 

In the old days of pioneer railroading, when 
capital was hard to find, great difficulty was 
experienced in marketing securities for a new 
scheme. Stock was difficult to sell and therefore 
money had to be borrowed in large quantities, 
so bonds were resorted to. Millions and mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of bonds were thrown on 
the ‘market—some good, some bad. The col- 
lateral was mostly of a dubious and doubtful 
character; therefore, large rates of interest had 
to be paid in order to get the money. This led 
to the issuing of numerous seven and eight per 
cent bonds and some of even greater interest- 
bearing value than this, in order to make them 
an attractive buy for the public. They gradually 
became well known and thoroughly understood 
and consequently more popular. Their popu- 
larity increased their distribution and made them 
easier to sell and the word “Bond” gradually 
became a synonym for confidence and safety. 
So the logical see-saw of the law of supply and 
demand began to work and the interest of 
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Exhibiting Renting Producing 


Fortunes Made In 


The Photoplay 


More fortunes have been made, in 
the last five years, in the motion- 
picture business than in any other 
enterprise. 


WHY DON’T YOU 


share in some of these large profits? 
We are offering for a short time 
only, our 


PREFERRED STOCK 


with a 50 per cent common stock 
bonus. 

Write us to-day for further par- 
ticulars. 


Consolidated Motion Picture 
Company 
1025 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
































“Movies” 


We specialize in unlisted securi- 
ties and have facilities for buying 
and selling any security in the world 
for which there is a market. 


Are you familiar with the 
profits in this line of busi- 
ness? 

Have you been participat- 
ing in the dividends? 

We have for sale a lim- 
ited amount of stock of a 
company manufacturing 
films. 

The company is_ fully 


equipped and has _ sufficient 
contracts closed to assure a 
large return on investment. 

Details will be furnished 
upon request. 


Dudley A. Tyng & Co. 


29 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Operators Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Managers Earn $40 to $75 a Week 


Good Jobs Now Open. Act Quick! 
Clip the Coupon and Mail it at Once! 


The Motion-Picture Business is growing faster 
than any other business. No other field offers so 
many opportunities for GOOD JOBS. Never are 
there enough competent men to fill the GOOD JOBS 
that are open. Thousands of new Motion-Picture 
Theaters are opened every year. The demand for 
Operators and Managers is rapidly increasing. You can 
qualify for either of these well-paying jobs easily, quickly, 
and at small expense. With the training we will give you, 
you can become a successful Operator or Manager. Our 


New Short Course in 
Motion-Picture Work 


gives thorough and practical training in *‘the manufac- 
ture and exhibition of moving pictures; the construction 
and operation of motion-picture machines; electric 
wiring; princ iple sof the optical lantern, and their ap- 
plication to mo'ion-picture work; mechanical devices; 
projection of pictures in order; repairing and adjusting 
of all standard makes of machines; fundamentals of 
photography; planning, staging and taking of moving 
pictures; construction, operation, and successful man- 
agement of the Motion-Picture Theater: how to cut 
operating expenses, and increase box-office receipts;"’ 
everything that an Operator or Manager should know. 
tvery Manager should thoroughly understand how to 
operate a machine. This wonderful course is the most 
practical and easiest way by which to learn, and in addi- 
tion it will give any Manager many practical ideas that 
he can use in his everyday work. 
Every Operator should be in line for promotion to 
Manager. This great course offers the shortest possible 
route. With the training it gives, any Operator can easily 
and ay | qualify for the position of Man: wer 
NYONE without previous experience can, by means 
of this wonderful course, prepare for the position of 
Operator, or Manager, or both. 


Clip the Coupon Now! 


Fill in your name and address at once, 
first time you get achance. Learn all about the wonder- 
ful opportunities in the Motion-Picture Business, and 
how easily and quickly you can qualify for a 
big-paying job, *“‘Write now— 
Right NOW!” 


and mail it the 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


58th Street and Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:—Without any obligations on my part. 


opportunities in the Motion-Picture Business. 
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send 
me full particulars regarding how I can bea Motion-Picture 
Operator or Theater Manager, and tell me of the wonderful 
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Photoplay Magazine’s Great 


Help your favorite win. Don't stop 
securing votes because he or she 
may be ahead. Dont take any 
chances. Someone may push up 
from the bottom in a whirlwind finish! 


It’s Votes that count! Don’t put 





Clip out the Coupon below. 
It counts. Send it in now. 
Every 50 Votes helps. 


Why not do your 
very best for your favor- 
ite? A year’s subscription to 
Photoplay Magazine entitles 
you to 600 votes for your 
favorite. A year's subscription costs $1.50. Subscribe for 
a vear yourself. Get some of your friends to subscribe — Mabe! Normand. 
to Photoplay Magazine for a year. Send in some yearly 
subscriptions and you can cast 600 votes for your favorite with each one. 





Margarita Fischer. 





The Standing of the Leading Ladies 


(at time of going to press) 











Cee eee PHOS EEE EE EHEEEEEH HT SHEEHHEHSHESEHH SESE HE SHEHEEHHEHSHT SS HEHEHTHEHHEHHEHEHHHEH HSE HHH ESEDEEE 


1. Margarita Fischer (American) ..... 221,100 
2. Mabel Normand (Keystone) ........ 219,850 
3. Mary Pickford (Famous Players)...182,200 
. 4. Kathlyn Williams (Selig) .......... 175,600 
t 5. Vivian Rich (American) ...........174,550 
6. Florence LaBadie (Thanhouser).....167,250 
7. Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser) ....166,300 
8 Mary Fuller (Edison) ..............113,450 
9. Beverly Bayne (Essanay) Se 
10. Ormi Hawley (Lubin)................ 98,950 
ee i i ee ee 
: 
: (April) 
: THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
' 1100 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
: 
: Gentlemen:—I desire to Cast 50 VOtesS FOP... ccc cree ee cece seen senneesssrsesssesesenssees 
: NS i. nedbSn HecREKKO USS ORs CON RRebkd KERR REET RRER SEES RERS Ee eT eer 
: Signed 


Street and No. 
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Contest Closes April 20, 1914 


If your favorite is not now at the top, 
get busy and secure Votes. Don't 
be disheartened because he or she 


may not be near the top. There is 
still time to win, and room for a dark horse. 


it off! Get busy and get Votes! 








Have your friends help. Get 
Ten Artistic Postals of Your 
Favorite. 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps 
to Photoplay Magazine. The cards 
are really works of art, each bearing 
the picture of a favorite player. Be 


sure to give the name of your favorite 
when ordering cards. You can get your 





friends to help your favorite by sending each 
one of them one of these postals, on the face 
of which is a message telling them about 
the contest and how they can aid your favorite. Fill out the blank 
below and send it in with 10 cents, to-day, right now. 





King Baggot, 
J. W. Kerrigan. 


The Standing of the Photoplay Idols 


(at time of going to press) 





1 d. We Mervigan (Victor)............00- 233,050 
eee 186,450 
3. Jack Richardson (American). .... 149,800 
4. Arthur V. Johnson (Lubin)........... 121,300 
5. James Cruze (Thanhouser) ........ 117,650 
6. Francis X. Bushman (Essanay)..... 96,250 
7. Irving Cummings (Pathé)........... 96,050 
8 G. M. Anderson (Essanay).......... 94,450 
9. Harry Benham (Thanhouser)....... 91,300 
90. John Bunny (Vitagraph)............ 72,850 








(April) 
THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
1100 Hartford Building, Chicago. 
Gentiemen:—Enclosed find 10 cemts, IM 2... .cccccccccccsscrccccvvccece (colin or stamps), 


for which please send me 10 postal cards with the picture of. 


Signed . 
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bonds became smaller as their popularity grew. 

Government bonds are issued today and have 
been for years, which pay only two per cent. 
There are countless issues of municipal, rail- 
road and public utility bonds which pay only 
three and one-half and four per cent. There are 
fewer issues that net over five per cent and 
still contain all the elements of safety, although 
five per cent is aot too much to expect from 
a safe investment. To buy a bond which pays 
six per cent or better, today, except during some 
temporary depression in the market when every- 
thing is at a low ebb, is to take a risk with your 
capital involved. 

The new currency bill has so broadened the 
money market that corporations will now find 
it still easier to procure money than in the past. 
It will, also, become cheaper as a result. This 
means that the bond market will begin to lose 
more of its already waning popularity, for the 
investor constantly cries for bigger returns on 
his money. 

In the future bonds should divide themselves 
into two general classes; the first will be those 
whose collateral is gilt-edged, and unquestioned. 
On this class of loan money will be cheap. The 
rate of interest will become so low that the in- 
vestor will pass them up as he does a govern- 
ment bond today. He might as well leave his 
money in the savings bank. And the second 
class of bonds will be those whose rate of in- 
terest is still high as in the former days of 
pioneer development. Think what this means. 

If a good, safe, steady-earning business can 
get money at a low rate of interest, why does 
another one offer its bonds at the much higher 
rate? Obviously its collateral is shaky. There- 
fore, where can the investor turn to find a safe 
place for his idle money that will still net him 
a fair profit? 


Preferred Stocks. 
REFERRED STOCKS in companies of fair 


earning power, not watered (we mean not 
capitalized beyond the physical and earning 
values of the organization), usually pay a steady 
dividend of seven per cent. This is cumulative 
in the majority of cases. A cumulative dividend 
means that the accumulation of back dividends, 
which have not been paid during lean years of 
the business, must be paid up in full to the 
stockholder, as soon as the condition of the 
company warrants it. Often preferred stock car- 
ries voting power, often it does not. This, how- 
ever, is a minor detail to the small investor. 
Stocks represent an ownership which bonds 
do not. This, of course. is offset bv the fact 


that bonds are a direct obhgation of the com 
pany and in case of default on interest pay- 
ments, the bondholders assume control of the 
company. But the taking over of defunct prop- 
erties by the bondholders is a more serious 
problem than it seems at first. The security 
which comes into the bondholders’ hands is often 
a white elephant. For instance, the Wabash, 
Pittsburgh Terminal Co., of Pittsburgh, a ter- 
minal built by the Goulds, has been in the hands 
of receivers for a number of years. It is vir- 
tually the property of the bondholders, yet they 
cannot make it a success, nor have they been 
able to dispose of it up to date. All they can 
do is to wait until some other railroad finds the 
need of a terminal in Pittsburgh, and sell or 
lease to them. In the meantime they are getting 
no interest on their money, and the bonds they 
bought at a fair price are selling ridiculously low. 

The Wabash is in a similar situation, and re- 
cently the ’Frisco was thrown into the hands 
of a receiver and bids fair to offer the same 
fate to its bondholders. 

The legality of a bond issue is often consid- 
erable of a bugbear, particularly in the case of 
municipal bonds. Whole issues have sometimes 
been known to be declared void and worthless 
when investigated because of some city or county 
ordinance with which those people authorizing 
the issue had failed to comply. In such cases 
the bond buyers, through no fault of theirs, lose 
everything unless those who issued the bonds are 
honest enough to return the money. 

Such was the case in a Pennsylvania town 
not long ago when a municipal issue was 
launched. It was afterwards discovered that 
there existed a city ordinance which stated that 
should a proposed municipal bond issue be de- 
feated by the city council, it could not be 
brought up again for three years. This clause 
was obsolete and forgotten until after the mis- 
take was made, the bonds having been issued and 
sold. In this case the money was all returned 
to the investors, but the possibilities of loss were 
there, nevertheless. 


Earning Power as Security. 
HE REAL SECURITY lies in the consistem 


earning power of any investment. And the 
stock is the security that benefits most by earn- 
ing power, while at best the bond pays only its 
four or five per cent. 

When a company has capitalized its good will 
or its future into a separate issue called com- 
mon stock, it offers a form of investment which 
is attractive to a large class of buyers. 

Common stock carries a speculative interest 
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WE TRUST YOU! 


and furnish everything to start you in this big money-making 
business. We send the wonderful Filmless Post Card 
Camera at once—you pay us later out of your profits 
No films, plates or dark room—a complete studio in 
itself. Takes 5 sizes of post cards; also photo buttons 
2 _ $50 to $100 a Week Easy 
snapping’’ people at Fairs, Bathing Beaches. Parks, 
Carnivals. No experience needed; nets you 8c profit 
on every dime Write today for FREE particulars 
Filmless Post Card Camera Works 
2223 W. 12th st. D470 Chicaco, TH, 























Photoplay Encyclopedia, Texihook & Guide 25c 


a in silver, Contains Ten Lessons on Scenario 
“ Writing, Model Scenarios, List of Buyers, How to 
Reach Them, Everything Else You Want to 
Know. Endorsed by Scenar'o Editors. Send to-day 








sg Book of Plots. Ideas, Inspirations 
for Photoplay Writers,” Just Out tor/5¢ 
Contains 500 or more Ideas, each Idea sufficient for a good Photoplay 
Saves racking your brains forideas. Worth $50. Order itnow. Valuable 
Souvenirs Given with Orders for both Books for $1. Our 
Corresp. Course Photoplay Writing is Lowest Priced on Market. ** Will 
Sell all Good Scenarios You Send Us.” 
The American Filmograph Co., Box 22. Salina Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. 











FREE 2 


To introduce our new and easy 
system of instruction in Show 
Cerd and Sign Writing and 
make our new institute famous 
quickly, we will give absolutely 
free to soreaders of the Journal 
A $30.00 Correspondence 
Course in Lettering, if you 
will pay asmall amount for as- 
sortment of Colors--Brushes 
and the most beautiful 
and genuine Illustrated Text Book on_ lettering 
ever published—32 pages 11x14 loose leaf style, 
includingthe making of attractive, cheap AdvertisingGlass Signs. 
Great dollar bringers Send self-addressed stamped envelope, men- 
tioning this magazine (no postals), for further particulars “This is 
an Honest Offer to Honest People from an Honest Institution.’’ 


Empire Institute of Lettering, Inc. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 





GO ON THE STAG 


circular. It'sfree. MUTUAL BOOK EXCHANGE, 319-10th Av.N_Y. 


Will tell you how! 
Write for descriptive 

















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1914 model, Write 
Sor Special Ofer. Finest 

Guaranteed 1914 Models g 10 to $2 7 

with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 

1912 and 31913MODELSs : 12 

fs ALL OF BEST MAKES...... Qo 

fh 29 Second-Hand Wheels 

maRe$ Ana modes, £0% as new 

Great Factory Clearing Sale. $3 to $8 

We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit, pay the 3 

Boe gi 10 Days’ Free Trial 

TIRE. coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 

\ sundries, half usual prices. DO NOT 

7 BUY tilt you get our catalogue and offer, Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. H-118 CHICAGO 












One Days Pa 
One Maris Work 
$282. With 


made by Jos. Hancock, Lamoni, Iowa. 
Schearer, Montana, made $22.35 in § hours. 
Miller, Iowa, Made $13.65 in oneafternoon. Wehave 
proof of this and hundreds of similar reports. No 
matter who you are or where you live, here’s your 
chance to double your present salary or income, 
working during spare time or permanently as a one 
minute photographer. No experience needed. A 
new, live business of big cash profits. You can work at 
home or travel, enjoy the healthful, outdoor work and 
become independent in your own business. Invest one 


cent 53 om us for proof of what others are 
a 


doing—of what you can earn witha 


Mandel Post Card Machine 


A portable post card gallery, Takes, finishes and delivers 
Rote, pr ~ cards and buttons in a minute’s time—makes 
ve different styles ,of picturesin 3 sizes. No plat fil = 

goom., One minute pictures sell like wildfire. Everybouy buys. ti 

fairs, carnivals, busy corners, small towns ” 
and large cities—Big Money Everywhere. 


This Picture- 
Taking Outfit 


gives you acomplete, ready- 
made business that produces pro- 
fits for vou at once. Youcan make 
100 to 200 sales a day, easy. Each 
apie besnee 8c to 16c clear profit. 

nall capital. Sale of first sup- 
plies brings back practically your 
entire investment. rite at once 
for full particulars FREE. 


The Chicago Ferrotype Co. 
282 Ferrotype Bidg,. Chicago; or 
Dents 282 Public Bk. Bidg., NewYork 


You Should Read Our 
Concise, Comprehensive 
Private Lessons in the Cultivation of 


SEX FORCE 


Now published in book form. This wonder- 
ful new work contains very valuable sex 
secrets that the world has never known, 
but which should be known by every one. 

SEX FORCE is the most vital power of 
attraction between the sexes. When this 
force is properly controlled, as this book 
teaches, it makes man become noble, virile and attractive, and 
woman beautiful, sweet and lovable. It develops vigor and 
tremendous vitality. 

The only work published that gives real, authoritative and the 
latest scientific private sex advice for married and unmarried 
men and women. Something new on every page. Different from 
Price $1.10. 





anything else ever published on this subject. 
All in one volume. Money back if not satisfied. 


F FR = E Send for large folder right now. ADVANCED 
THOUGHT, Dpt.gg3 . 168.N, Mich. Ave., Chicago 














emblem of luck. 
organized a society, and are using the lucky Iris 
stone as an emblem. 


This Book Free 








ARE YOU LUCKY? 


LUCKY IRIS STONE FREE 


SECRETS OF IRIS STONE REVEALED AT LAST 


The ancients believed in the Iris stone as an 
Many men and women have 


The Iridescent Order of Iris 
is a MYSTICAL, Occult and Fra- 
ternal Order. Learn the secrets, 
gain power and wisdom. For a lim- 
ited time they are giving away one 
of these stones Free, and all who 
write at once will receive a book 
describing the inner workings of 
this great occult Order FREE. 

No longer can the question of 
luck be doubted as the members 
claim this gem has for its pos- 
sessors an unfathomable influence 
to bring Health. Wealth, Happi- 
ness, Love, Honor and Success in 
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Iridescent 
Order of | RI S 


. business. Society people are eager- 
Iris Book Free jy acquiring these stones. The 
members assert their real good fortune began 


when they acquired the Iris stone. There are no 
dues and the benefits are large. 

In order to receive one of these lucky stones YOU 
should send your name and address without delay, 


as all stones are FREE. 
Iridescent Order 9PP, 145 E. 125th St., New York. 
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with it, inasmuch as there is no stipulated rate 
of dividend which it receives, and after paying 
off the preferred, if no surplus remains, the com- 
mon receives nothing. On the other hand, it 
carries full voting power always, its market 
movements are generally more active than those 
of preferred, and in enterprises which develop 
huge successes the common stock becomes in- 
valuable, receiving a much larger dividend than 
the preferred. The case of Steel common is an 
illustrative point in one respect. Several years 
ago it sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
around 20, having originally been given away 
with the preferred. The earnings of U. S. Steel 
increased enough to warrant a dividend after the 
preferred was taken care of, and the common 
jumped from 20 to 90 over night. This is an 
unusual case, however. As a general thing, when 
a common stock does receive a dividend it is 
greater than that paid on the preferred. 

Several motion picture film companies stocks 
illustrate this point. They are paying seven per 
cent annually on their preferred and one per cent 
a month on their common, one company adding 
a five per cent extra dividend on its common 
stock at the end of last year. 

Thus the bond often shows a declining rate 
of interest, plus an unwieldy security, which is 
often over-estimated and unconvertible, against 
the better rate of dividends on good capital 
stocks, their wider markets and the opportunities 
offered whereby the investor can partie’pate in 
the large earnings of big companie: 


Monthly Business Review. 


AST MONTH’S predictions regarding ‘he 

market movement have come to pass. The 
market has taken a decided turn upward, and 
those buyers who took advantage of the recent 
low figures are even now taking their profits. 
Money in Wall street is cheapening and the 
stock market is coming out of its lethargic po- 
sition of the past six months, and showing the 
first signs of real life it has exhibited since the 
new administration took command. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


To THE FINANCIAL EpITor: 

I noticed last month the opening of a financial 
bureau in your magazine. This comes just in 
time for me, as I contemplate an investment in 
some stock of a new chemical company. 

This stock is called seven per cent non-assessa- 
ble cumulative preferred, and is offered for sale 
at $100 a share with what they call a fifty per 
cent common stock bonus. They claim that 
there is no debt on the company. such as mort- 





BUREAU 


gages or bonds, and that the preferred stock will 
be paying dividends very soon. Please tell me 
what kind of stock this is and what you think 
of it as an investment. 


Davenport, Iowa. i, a oe 


J. H. L—In writing in regard to your chemical 
stock as an investment, you have neglected to 
tell us anything regarding the company—you 
sent us no literature or prospectus regarding the 
methods of promotion. 

Your preferred stock is non-assessable, which 
means that it cannot be taxed, or assessed at 
any time, after the purchase price has been paid. 
It bears seven per cent annually, which is ob- 
vious; its cumulative clause is explained in this 
month’s article on preferred stocks. The fifty per 
cent common stock bonus represents, in all prob- 
ability, fifty per cent water at the present time, 
and is added to make the purchase more attract- 
ive. This should not indicate weakness, however, 
for if the earning power of the company becomes 
greater than the necessary seven per cent on the 
preferred, the common will become valuable, and 
will represent clear profit to you. 

If you wish for advice on this investment, 
mail us all the literature and informafion on it 
that you have received and we will write you 
further details. 


To THE FINANCIAL Epitor: 

Do you consider American Can common a 
good buy at the present time on a 25-point mar- 
gin? I have a few hundred dollars in the bank 
and have been advised by a friend that this 
stock will make me a great deal of money if 
I get it now. He explained how I could do it 
by using a margin with a broker. What do you 
think of this? 

Cleveland, Ohio. S. M. McG. 

S. M. McG—We should advise you very 
strongly against making any such move as you 
now contemplate. Playing the market on a 
margin is a game that requires years of study 
and familiarity with the market conditions be- 
fore one could. Buying on a margin, for the 
small investor, is financial suicide. 

The condition of American Can common has 
nothing to do with our opinion in this matter. 
This same stock is, however, of a very highly 
speculative nature, and perhaps the least to be 
depended upon of all those listed and dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

My advice to you would be to forget specula- 
tion and buy outright, a good, safe, dividend-pay- 
ing stock (or a bond if you please), put it away 
and forget about it until time to collect your 
dividends (or interest). 
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LE ARN AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 

HOW TO WRITE & MARKET 
MO TION If you have ideas, if you see interesting incidents 
PICTURE about you—why not put them into Photoplays and get 
REPLAY. 


~, checksin return? Average price paid is ., Re- 
® quirements ag a | to learn—no literary ability or 
experience necessaty. Radnor’s “* PHOTOPLAY W. ** gives 
complete instructions that are explicit and authoritative. It_teaches Prop. 
erly from the first—saving time and disappointments, Contains model 


scenario, explanation of plot building, selling advice and list of buyers, En- 
dorsed by scenario editors and successful writers. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 


LEONA RADNOR, 118-S, East 28th Street, New York City. 





SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? | will 
ewrlte, revise, criticize, correct, ut our scenario in 





Pp 
able form, and advise where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put 
and technique. Folders “How to Write a Photoplay,”” “Facts 
and Pointers,” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 
Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 

1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music in America 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Eto. 
Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly, Illustra- 
to cover cost of postage and music used. Write for FREE 
booklet which explains everything tn ful 


in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 50c, including plot 
Distant patrons given special attention. 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
tions make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day 
a 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 








BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Photo Play Plot ‘3:°2'<3-.3; 
y The Stan<ard 
Text on Photo Play Writing. Recommended 
by successful playwrights. Teaches how to 
write and where to sell your plays. No other 
text is needed, no other is so complete. It 
is a school in itself. Ours was the first pop- 
ular priced text on the market. More than 
9,000 have been sold. New edition contains 
special articles on Feature Films and other late 
developments in the business, lists new 
buyers and tells their wants. Your money 
returned if you do not think it 
better than any other course you 10c 
POSTPAID 


have seen. 
United Play Brokerage. Fostoria. Ohio 








WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women—One Man Makes 


$3500 in Six Months. 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theatres which are being 
opened throughout the country, there is 
offered to the men and women of to-day, 
a new profession, namely, that of writing 
moving picture plays. Producers are 
paying from $25 to $150 for each scenario 
accepted, upon which they can build a 
photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months. 


As it only requires a few hours’ tire to 
construct a complete play, you can readily 
see the immense possibilities in this work. 
One man, who gave the idea a tryout, 
writes that he earned $3500 in six months. 
It is possible for an intelligent person to 
meet with equal success. 


One feature of the business which 
should appeal to everyone is that the 
work may be done at home in spare time. 
No literary ability is required and women 
have as great an opportunity as men. 
Ideas for plots are constantly turning up, 
and may be put in scenario form and sold 
for a good price. 

Particulars Sent FREE. 

Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may be 
had FREE OF CHARGE by sending a 
post-card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


HOW T0 WRITE PHOTOPLAYS is a brand-new yolume on the sub 
ject of motion picture playwriting 

Contains a complete model scenario, a list of 30 scenario buyers, and 
ALL instruction and information necessary on this subject. En- 

dorsed by scenario editors and several prominent writers. Price 25c in coin 
postpaid. Enterprise Pub. Cuo., Dept. V, 3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago 











oa WANTED FOR OASH <ueume$ 
Moving Picture Scenarios, Plots and Ideas. Full require- 
ments and valuable booklet for 4c in stamps. Photoplay Encyclopedia 
and Text Book, 25 


bc. Address yy 
Ss 
Eire AMERICAN FILMOGRAPH CO. 20:22 2°5% 

















m INt CARDS, 
Lear" iN G int sHow 


I'll teach you 
personally by mail—1l4 


years’ successful teaching— you 
will succeed. Thousands of cards used 
by picture shows, clothing and department 
stores—outfit free with course write for 
school catalog, testimonials, samples, etc. 


Theater Signs and Bulletins 
Many owners make own signs—get our catalog of supplies, complete 
sign-writing outfits, brushes. etc —you can save big money every week. 
Be sure and indicate whether you want school or supply catalog. 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 


Cuas. J. Strone, Founder. Dept. 3103, Detroit, Mich. 
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‘The Success of Selfishness” 


A COUNTRY GIR 
FORFEITS ALL 


L 


WINS AND THEN 


HER HAPPINESS 


BY ARTHUR WINFIELD 


From the Scenario of Lloyd F. Lonergan 


[llustrations from the Thanhauser Film 


ITH a smile on her face and a cheery 
word to those about the door of the lit 
tle home, May Burton pushed her way 
through the little gathering of what she termed 
“gossiping neighbors” and into the house, into 
her own room, where, alone, she let a little sob 
slip out. A tear dropped as she gazed out of 
the window and down the road, dusty and long. 
Her eyes turned toward the big field of clover, 
red-topped and swaying in the breezes, her 
thoughts on something that wedded smile and 
sob, that meant much to her directly and more 
to others indirectly. For she had just left two 
young men at the postoffice with a curtness that 
almost staggered them and made the bystanders 
laugh at the discomfiture and embarrassment 
she had caused 
Alone, now, the girl who was the belle of the 
town had her own thoughts of right to battle 
She lingered with them, undecided as to what 
course to pursue; she wanted love and happiness, 
but she had concluded that she must differ from 
what she had read Disraeli had said “Beauty 


if 


and health are the hief sources of 


happiness.” 
So she said to herself: “Beauty and wealth are 
the chief sources of happiness, and if I can use 
the material aid given me by the people here, I 
can make use of my talents and be some one 
when I get to the city,” for she had early made 
up h 


beyond, about which she had read so much 


er mind to seek a position in the big city 


about which she dreamed and longed for. 

Every village or town has a girl like May Bur 
ton; every village or town has young men like 
Bill Winters and Jim Clark; the girl to be ad- 
mired, the men to admire. And Bill and Jim, 
in this case, were deeply and passionately in love 
with May Burton—the belle of the town—but 
she was not in love with either of them, although 
she gently, but wisely, led them to believe she 
would give a decisive answer to one of them 
soon. 

Down in her young heart, atune with the af- 
fairs of the town. and alive to every situatior 


138 


that brought her publicity and prominence, the 
girl kept the young lovers guessing and doing, 
coming at her beck and call; she used them as 
she saw she could benefit, either at the expense 
of one or of both—she cared not which, yet she 
was careful to conceal her real motive. Early, 
she had determined that the only way to succeed, 
with her beauty and person, was to use all her 
friends as stepping stones to her attainment, and 
the little maid of the little town over beyond 
the hills silently practiced what she secretly 
preached and believed. She never intended to 
marry anyone in that little town; she had her 
mind made up as to her future, and to be able 
to use the lovers of her own town, she could 
only lead them to the heights of expectation, and 
to enjoy their fall when the time came to tell 
them of her early-implanted decision to wed a 
man of the city. 

Bill and Jim had every faith in the little girl, 
and for her there was nothing they would not 
do, an agreement between them being made that 
no enmity should exist between them; that if 
Bill won the girl, Jim would be his “best man,” 
and if Jim should be the favored one, Bill would 
stand up with him; everything was perfectly sat- 
isfactory, even the girl, herself, acknowledging 
she was satisfied, too. 

The girl was bright, intellectually, and deter- 
mined withal; and only to Bill and Jim had she 
shown any likelihood of marrying, and of course, 
while she had been careful not to specify which 
one, she naturally made them believe one of 
them would win—but wait and see. And while 
she toyed with their love, she fed her ambitions: 
sill taught her bookkeeping and Jim gave her 
lessons in stenography. Night after night, tak- 
ing turn about, the “boys” would hurry to the 
3urton home to study and serve. Monday was 
“flattering day” for May, the day Bill as the 
teacher made his appearance; Wednesday was 
Jim’s day, the time of coquettish display on the 
part of May, but the genuineness of the en- 
thusiasm of Jim almost hurt the girl’s young 
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How many Photoplays are required 
each year to supply the demand? 


Think! Thousands. 
Why don’t you write one? 
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HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE believes that many alight 

is hid under a bushel’ in the field of Photoplay writing— 

many a brilliant, dashing, heart-throbbing, red-blooded, vital film 

has been conceived in the brain of someone, but that someone has 

been unable to express it in a manner that would make the strength 
of it instantaneously evident—that would command the money. 


We want to encourage all those who desire to write photoplays; 
we want their conceptions to have the opportunity to come out 
into the light in their full power, strength and beauty. 


To do this we have arranged this special offer:— 


Two dollars sent in to us entitles you to Photoplay Magazine 
for one year, and also enrolls you as a member of the Photoplay- 
wrights’ Association of America for one year with full privileges 
as a full-fledged member. 
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me GET THIS! wa 


; ' | 
| Photoplay Magazine for One Year | } 


$2 OO ; Membership in Photoplaywrights’ | $2 OO 


| 
Assoc. of America for One Year | 
|| 


Address PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
1100 Hartford Bldg. - - Chicago, Ill. 
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heart, but with effort she permitted her am- 
bitions to smother sentiment, and she thereby 
profited in learning while the “boys” raced for 
the hand of the “belle of the town.” It wasn’t 
long before May had become most proficient in 
bookkeeping and stenography, and one day she 
told the “boys” she was going away—going to 
the city beyond the hills. 


a the postoffice lost its charm for 

Bill and Jim, when trip after trip they found 
no letters from May. The town streets, too, 
appeared to mock them as the “boys” walked 
up and down. Faith—no one could have more, 
but there was the “girl. of their dreams” work- 
ing alone in a strange city, far away, and never 
a word of cheer or a line to warm the hearts 
made cold by her silence and attitude. Then a 
letter came—two letters, one for Bill, the other 
for Jim. This is what they read: 

Dear Bill: 

Thanks for all you have done for me. 
Your free tuition has aided me to land a 
position in New York City. 

Gratefully, May. 

Jim’s letter read the same. Both of the “boys” 
looked at each other; a tear might be detected 
in Jim’s eyes, but Bill’s face clouded, his lips 
were set, his hands clinched, as he crumpled the 
letter; his eyes dropped, then he looked up, 
took his friend’s hand tightly in his and said: 

“Tim, she has 
gone back on 
us; the city has 
filled her mind 
with ambition 
and desire. She 
never lov ed 
either of us. 
What do = you 
think, Jim?” 

But Jim did 
not respond. He 
still let his 
hand rest in that 
of his boyhood 
companion, and 
together they 
walked quietly 
homeward. 


ACK TRACY 

Wall street 
speculator and 
plunger, tunmar- 
ried and more or 
less of a “good 
fellow.” needed 





MAY SOON BECAME PROFICIENT IN BOOKKEEPING AND STENOG- re - 
RAPHY phatically i m- 


the services of a young woman bookkeep- 
er and _ stenographer, and the employment 
agency at which he applied advised him 
they would have a girl there by noon, and 
she was there when Tracy returned from lunch. 
“I’m Miss Burton,” she said, with a smile, her 
head turned to the side, giving Tracy a view 
of a beautiful girl, fresh from the country; 
“I’m from the employment agency where you 
inquired for a stenographer,” she went on, Tracy 
standing, not answering her. “Please show me 
where I shall work, and I shall begin at once.” 

“Oh, yes, I—I did ask for a girl, a young 
woman to fill the position,” Tracy almost stam- 
mered, helping the girl off with her coat. “Just 
come in here,” he added, leading her to his 
office. 

With her coming, it seemed Tracy had met a 
girl he might love, but as the girl had played 
her love against ambition—and won, so could 
Tracy play his position against the girl and— 


EEKS later found conditions such that the 

girl from the country held the secret to 
many unlawful transactions which occurred in 
Tracy’s office, but unmindful of her presence, 
Jack Tracy gave little thought to future or to 
consequences. Being more than a_ speculator, 
he was called by some a fraudulent promoter. 
May Burton, putting two and two together, knew 
it; she played well, whether for love, now, or 
for wealth— 
both she wanted, 
both she would 
have. She began 
to let her 
thoughts drift 
more easily to- 
ward Tracy, and 
more easily she 
forgot the “boys” 
back home. Ad- 
mirers, she had 
several since her 
arrival in the big 
city, but she 
spurned them all. 
Even _ mashers 
were attracted to 
her, but little sat- 
isfaction they se- 
cured, unless it 
was that she 
cared not for 
their _ flattering 
remarks or late 
dinners, em- 
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with known stars and _ stories and by a known 


maker of the best there is in motion pictures! 
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DON’T “MUFF” THIS!! 


The American Eclair Company is spending 
thousands of dollars weekly to produce good 
pictures. | 

They have the camera experts, the factory 
facilities, the stock company and the direetors which 
only real money can get. 


Are Eclair Productions Good? 


Send for the Eclair Bulletin and read the answer. 


ECLAIR FILM CO. 
225 West 42d St., New York City 
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“BUT YOU MUST GO,” TRACY INSISTED, HOLDING 


OUT A BUNCH OF NEW BILLS. MAY ONLY STAREDP 


AT HIM 


pressed upon them by her calling an officer when 
he was molested by one of the mashers as she 
walked to and from in her regular office duties. 
Once, she let a flippant young man walk up the 
street with her until she came to an officer, when 
she stopped and said: “Will you please punish 
this miserable masher?” And Officer Casey did 
his duty. 

Uncle Sam never rests, after getting a report 
on a suspicious business, and Jack Tracy was 
not at all surprised one day to get a letter 
“tippine him off” to a proposed raid. Consterna- 
tion \.4s marked on his features as he read: 


Dear Jack: 

We get it straight that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is after you. Bet- 
ter send your stenographer away before 
she is subpoened. K. L. M. 


The crisis had come; a quick move must be 
made to circumvent a successful action on the 
part of the government. Tracy’s brain worked 
rapidly, as he evolved plan after plan to cover up 
his methods that led the inspectors to report 
against him and his business. And K. L. M. 
was right, the stenographer might know too 
much. She did. 
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Money will buy things material, but if offered 
to the right person, it won’t buy love or hap- 
piness. But surely it will be secrecy, if the pur- 
chased doesn’t know why, rambled Tracy, awake 
to the possibilities of his getting his entangle- 
ments straightened up. 

“Miss Burton, May;” he said, holding one of 
her hands, “you need a rest, you’ve been work- 
ing very steadily, and to show my appreciation, I 
want you to go to Canada for a good rest— 
say for a few weeks. Will you go?” he pleaded. 

The girl, too, was surprised at the turn of 
affairs; things looked as if her dreams were to 
be realized. She could write home and tell them 
of her wonderful success; of her employer’s 
generosity—if not for her concealed love for 
him. 

“But you must go,” Tracy insisted, holding 
out a bunch of new bills, as the girl took hold 
of the door knob to go. “You must have a 
rest, and you must go,” he went. But May 
stared at him as if she knew the motive behind 
the appeal. Maybe she did know. But how did 
she learn it? But she refused to go. With a 
swish of her skirt, she left the office and went 
into her own, donned her street clothes and sat 
down to wait developments. The buzzer rang, 
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~ You haven the ability. 
You have the power to think. 
You have the brains to observe things. 
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Why Not You Wnite a Photoplay? 
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You have the experiences that can be 
turned into strong, dashing photoplays. 


W hy not write that photoplay—and sell it? 


One thing you may lack. What? The technique—the 
technical experience to express that photoplay so its full power, 
grip and strength will be quickly evident. 


secure that. How? 


The Photoplaywrights’ Association of America hés in its service 
experts who will criticize and give you correct technical advice 
on your photoplay—will show you how that production of your 
thought and brain should be expressed, written, and set up to 
secure the best and quickest attention. 


: W hat will this cost you? 


One dollar membership fee enrolls you a full-fledged member. 
For this fee you secure the services of the Association's experts 
in advising on all the photoplays you send in during a year— 
| not only on one, but on as many as you like. Let us repeat and 
emphasize that. For one dollar (the membership fee for one 
Ey es year) you will receive this technical experience of the Associa- 
i ae tion’s experts on as many photoplays as you can turn out in 
twelve months.* 
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Absolutely the only charge is one dollar, you, 
of course, paying the postage. 
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This Sign Always 






NY 
OR years the “Movies” have been . 
K growing into the life and affections 
of childhood, manhood and woman- } 
The wonderful pic- 


hood in America. 


tures have been the marvel and delight of sat 
young eyes and old. They have fascinated, ent 
entertained and educated millions of anc 
people, as nothing has ever done it before. 
C 
The whole world lives and breathes on the mal 
film, and the whole world is thrilled and amazed man 
by what is seen. The child who has never been yo 
ten blocks from home, now sees the elephant MO 
; ; tive. 
in his native jungle, the Japanese And now you may know where the good fierc 


show is before you go into the theatre. 


dragging his rickshaw, or the King of MUTUAL MOVIES are conceived and - 


England chatting with the Czar of all 


. produced under the direction of the best and preal 
the Russias. highest-priced dramatic talent in the world 
The cleverest artists on the motion-pictur: whol 
The marvelous Photo Plays bring the stage—the most beautiful actresses and the Th 
greatest artists of the stage to delight those handsomest and most daring heroes—aré ere | 

' who desire to spend an evening of real under contract with the MUTUAL; for the 
pleasure for five or ten cents. production of 4 
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The Most Thrilling Pictures from the Great West ge 
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| Exciting Dramas That Make the Heart Throb splitt 
) Side-Splitting Comedies That Lighten Dull Care | u:: 
| Mystery Plays That Fascinate and Thrill } 
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| Great Feature Plays Remembered fora Lifetime } © « 
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Whatever the subject—you will always be sure of a Good 
Show if you find a theatre that displays the witching words 
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VERY human emotion is pictured 
with realistic art and fullest depth 
MUTUAL MOVIES 
satisfy the artistic eye; they thrill; they 
entertain and instruct; they bring laughter 


of feeling. 


and delight to all. 


On a great ranch, in the Far West, there is 
maintained one of the greatest companies of 
motion-picture artists that the world has ever known— 
an infinitely greater and more heroic company than any 
stage in the world ever demanded, before MUTUAL 
MOVIE realism made such heroes and heroines impera- 


Means a Good Show 


tive. Here the great Wild West is portrayed in all its 


hercest life-endangering reality. 


The MUTUAL MOVIE artist is infinitely 
greater than any other stage artist, because 
he or she must fascinate you, and tell the 
whole dramatic story to you by actions alone. 

There are no words to help you—and none 
are needed. 


There is no straining of the ears to hear 
—for the whole graphic story is fully and 
heartfully told to the eye alone. 


And the funny pictures are simply side- 
splitting. 


One great MUTUAL Company, in partic- 
ular, has beaten the world in the production 
f Picture Farces and Comedies. The 
lovable fat man who rolls down a precipice, 

kicked down stairs, who falls head over 
heels—bombastic, awkward, in love with every 
pretty girl; getting the worst of it often, and 
the best of it sometimes—how you will learn 
» look expectantly for his appearance. 


You’ll find him ONLY at thea- 
tres showing “The Sign of the 
Wing-ed Clock.’’ 


OUR weeks ago to-day we told 
you here the story of one vitally 


interesting picture, 


Our MUTUAL Girl 


The charmingly sweet girl from the 
country, with the bloom of the violet 
on her cheek, and the first dream of 
romance in her heart—who comes to 
New York, and sees the things that 
make her eyes snap wide open—meets 
the charming and famous personalities 
that everybody wants to know—and 
YOU meet them with her. Luciles, 
the Famous Dressmaker, shows her 
choicest products. Billy Burke, De- 
Wolf Hopper and other famous stage 
people meet her. 


“MUTUAL MOVIES” = wife 
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14¢ ‘THE SUCCESS OF SELFISHNESS’ 


and May leisurely walked out and into the office 
of Tracy. 

“Won't you go, May?” he asked again, still 
holding the bills in his hand. “I'll pay all of 
your expenses and give you what you want to 
spend—name your price.” 

“Why so anxious, Mr. Tracy? There must be 
something. I'd like to have a rest, but I don’t 
need to go to Canada; and besides I’d enjoy 
it more—if you were near,” coyly. “Yes, per- 
haps you would,” he answered, but I can’t go 
with you and besides this is urgent; you wouldn't 
understand—only go, please.” 


Me 


JACK WROTE A FAREWELL NOTE TO HIS 


“No, I refuse to go,” she replied, rather 
harply; “I'll stay right here, and you need not 


fear, for a wife cannot testify against her hus- 


The words fell like a brand of fire. Then 
he did know. Tracy clutched the desk with one 
hand and the bills tighter with the other. “Yes,” 
he murmured, “that’s the way out. She loves me, 
the little fool, and while she plays with me, I'll 
feed her desires with money and escape the law 
by there being no evidence against me. A good 
idea.” 


“All right May U'll aceept vour rerms: von 


dictate,” Tracy whispered, taking her hands. “! 
propose; you accept—it’s understood,” and the 
girl nodded affirmatively. 


NLY a year had passed, when the reward 

of selfishness began to manifest itself in 
the actions of Tracy and the attitude of his 
wife. Both had fulfilled a pact, as it were, both 
were unhappy, for ambition had not brought 
happiness. Only one thing could terminate the 
unhappy alliance—divorce, but, perhaps, thought 
Tracy, separation would at least help to widen 
the channel of disappointment and make it pos- 





WIFE AND CALLED THE BUTLER 


sible for both to see, intelligently, the folly of 
living longer together. 

So Jack wrote a farewell note to his wife, called 
the butler and told him to deliver it when Mrs 
Tracy returned home, after he had gone from the 
house. 

Extravagance had marked the path of the lit- 
tle country town girl since she had come into 
the handling of household finance, such as she 
had never dreamed of, such as she never could 
have procured had she remained in the little 
town and rewarded Bill or Jim with the love of 
a worthy woman’s heart. And this extravagance 
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RATE, 75 CENTS PER LINE; SEVEN WORDS TO LINE, SMALLEST SPACE SOLD, FOUR LINES. 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER OR AD WILL NOT BE PRINTED. 
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WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Successful writers earn $100 monthly in spare time. Experience unnecessary 
Full particulars sent FREE Perrin M. Jerdan, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


HURRAH! Photoplay Encyclopedia, Textbook, 
Guide. Contains everything. TEN LESSONS, 
Model Scenarios, List Buyers, etc., for 25 cents 
Will sell all Scenarios you send. Favorites’ pic- 
tures 10c, 25c set SERVICE BUREAU, Box 22, 
Salina, Syracuse, N. Y. 








“THE MOVIES” are calling your talent: 3e 











a Photoplaywright. You are able. We show, stamp 

for particulars. WINFIELD SCOTT, cor. Edison 

and Oshkosh Ave., Edison Park, Chicago 
PHOTOPLAYS TYPEWRITTEN, neatly accu- 


rately, promptly and marketable form Rate, fifty 
cents per thousand words K. C. STURDEVANT, 
30x 163, Shawnee, Okla. 





PHOTOPLAYS TYPEWRITTEN. 
reel. Must be in fairly good scenario form. 
work. One carbon copy. ABRAM L 
Partition St., Rensselaer, N. Y 


Prompt 
JORDAN, 21 


Fifty cents per 





AUTHORS—Have your manuscripts neatly and 
correctly typewritten by an expert: 40 cents per 
1,000 words, with carbon copy Selling suggestions 
free. G. R. Spitzer, 124 East Market St., Harri- 
sonburg, Va 





SCENARIO WRITERS. Let experts typewrite 
your Photoplay and revise it, $1.00. Ideas worked 
into correct scenario form, $1.50. First class work 
L. HOEH, 4105 Ballard Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK.” 


Your photo- 
play typewritten on best bond paper, 


all errors cor- 








rected, with carbon copy, $1.00. You may have 

tried others, but try Old Reliable PAUL W. 

RIEKER, 1921 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Chiropractic Doctors Make Big Incomes; be in- 
dependent; work for yourself; complete correspond- 
ence course, including diploma, only $25. Nationa] 
College Chiropractic, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





USE AN AIR-FRICTION 1914 MODEL “C."' 
Increases power and economy of motor one-half. 
Absolutely impossible to choke or load. Uses dis- 
tillate, gasoline or half kerosene with finest results 
Starts easy in coldest weather. We fit all motors 
guaranteeing definite results or refund money. Ex- 
clusive county rights. Liberal exchange on other 
carburetors. THE AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR 








THE PLOT? 


Where To Get It? 


So that you shall be able 
to profit from the experi- 
ences of others this great 
scenarioexpert has put his 
experience in book form. 

He has done it in a most 
attractive and interesting 
manner. Standing out in assure the special price. 
clear detail are the many “Order It Now.’ 


THE PLOT OF THE STORY 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
160 pages—Priece, $1.20—Bound in cloth 
Book Dept. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
1100 Hartford Bldg. CHICAGO 


ways in which you will be 
helped to get plots. Re- 
member, the plot is most 
of the play. 

At the price, which is 
special, you can’t afford 
to be without it. It will 

















CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


ures. Address 
THE AMERICAN SONG PUBLISHING CO., 32 Union Square, - + NewYork 


Brand-new, up-to-date Words 

and Music, Individual Sheets, 

by the Biggest Song Writers 

of the day. No tried-out fail- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippimecott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dr.Beenwein __ Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 











Send 650c in 
stamps and we 


will mailyoua 
Dollar of Wol- 
eott’s Pain 
Paint pow- 
ders, with full 


directions to make sixty 25-cer ~ bottles, Pain Paint stops pain 
instantly ; removes Headache, Toothache, Neuralgia, in one min- 
ute; cools faster than ice ; Avon will not blister. A spoonful 
taken four times a day kills Dyspepsia. Sold 40 years by agentes. 


R. L. WOLCOTT & SON, 32 Wolcott Bldg, New York 








RARE PICTURES [rt 

LIFE 
for Artists only. Nothing like them ever offered 
before. Over fifty special Nature poses; no 
cheap prints or imitations—but 


Real Photographs 


from living models. 11x14 velox photo unmounted, and 60 
others (smail size), by express, pre p aid, $2 cash with orde "Ty 

fifty photo subje cts (small size), by express, prepaid, $1. 

Two fom hotos 8x 10, or one 11 x 14 and 40 others, in hand- 
some folder, by express, prepaid, $1. All genuine lite poses 
(male and female figures). 














DEN PHOTO WORKS, Dent. 192-15 Times Bidg., Chicago. 












Make Photoplay Magazine your 
headquarters for scenario informa- 
tion, criticisms, etc.; and for inquiries 
about photoplays and photoplayers. It 
is the “National Movie Publication.” 
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ON MAY’S RETURN TO HER APARTMENT, THE 


had only served to widen the breach between 
husband and wife. 

On May's return to her apartment, the note 
was handed to her by the butler. It read: 


Your extravagance has ruined me. I 
am off for Europe. There is nothing left 
for you or the creditors. Jack. 


The success of selfishness was the reward 
of a playing heart, a life filled with ambitions 
for place and money, disregarding the little love 
touches of an honest man’s making and lacking 
the soft, velvety caress of a babe, and as May 
Burton sank into a chair and closed her eyes to 


road.” 





PARTY UNKNOWN 


ORD STERLING of the Keystone company was planning a motoring trip, 

during his summer vacation, and desiring to stay overnight in a certain 
small town, wrote to the postmaster to find out if there were any garages in 
the town. He received the following reply: 

“Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 7th inst., I beg to state that no 
party of the name mentioned in your letter gets mail at this office. The nearest 
to it is a family of Grangers who live three miles out of town on the county 


as 





BUTLER WAS AWAITING HER WITH THE NOTE 


the scenes of luxury around her, her thoughts 
went back to the little country from which she 
came, and she saw her sister, Grace, her face 
beaming with that happiness that only a mother 
can know; she saw Grace’s big-hearted, rough- 
appearing husband sitting contentedly by the old- 
fashioned fire-place, dangling little Helen and 
Leland upon his knees, while he tried to listen 
to his wife reading the story of the One who 
promised all things to him who overcometh temp- 
tation; and as the hours sped onward, May Bur- 
ton realized that happiness for her was back 
home—with the friendship and love, perhaps, of 
sill and Jim. 
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(s D2 and You Keep » 
this Superb 


Typewriter 


Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great 
offer and we ship this marvelous, visible 
typewriter direct from the factory to you 
without any jobber’s, dealer’s or middle- 
men’s profits of any kind. We allow full 
10 days free trial Use it all you want 
to. Try it for speed, durability, all around 
excellency. Notice its exclusive pat- 
ented features, its new line space reg- 
ulator, bronze carrying bearings, patent 
eraser plate, patented envelope addressing plate, 
self interchangeable type reels, printing 90 let 
ters and characters—then, if you don’t want it, 
send it back at our expense. If you find it the 
greatest bargain you have ever seen or heard 
of anywhere and decide that you want to keep 
it, you can make settlement on the easiest 
monthly payments. 


FREE Use for 10 Days 


That you may test the excellent qualities 
of this typewriter, we will place one in 
your home or office for ten days free use. Don’t 
pay the enormous profits asked by the local 
dealers. Buy direct from us, the manufacturers, and 
save from $50 to 365 on the purchase of your typewriter 

Every sale is backed by our 10-year, ironclad guarantee 


Easy Payment 


Never mind the money. Our low, whole- 
sale price and easy payment terms are so 
liberal that you never think of the money. We 
want you to see for yourself that ““The Chicago” 
is equal to any other typewriter that costs more 
than twice its price. It is the only typewriter good 
enough to put out on a 10- year, ironclad guarantee and 
easy payment plan, such as we offer you here. 


Limited Offer 


To all who write promptly, we will in- 
clude free, one of our handsome leather- 
ette carrying cases with fine brass lock and 
trimmings. Just send your name and address 
for oa pestionees of this special, limited, wholesale 
offer and it will be sent to you postpaid free. Write 
today—now! Address 


GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO. 
Department 160 GALESBURG, ILL. 














HAVE 
MUSIC 





YOUR 
HOME 


You Can Learn Music Now 


“You, yes Youmwhoever you are — wher- 
ever you live—can learn piano, organ, or sing- 
ing atsightin yourown home by Dr. ¢ Ouinn’ s written 
method—in one quarter of the time—with one quar- 
terof theeffort— mae mg of the expense—required 
by old fashioned me is. Hundredsof students and 
graduates allover “a country testify to the wonder- 
ful progress they have made under his instruction. 

Elbert Hubbard says: ‘‘I consider Dr. Quinn 
the greatest teacher or music that ever lived.” Mail 
coupon now for free booklet, “How to Study Music.”’ 


Dr. Quinn’s Scientific Method Saves 
You Years of Practice. You learn music 
. quickly, easily 
with the aid of 
Dr. Quinn's pat- 
ented device the 
COLORTONE. 
This remarkable 
inventionteaches you to play chords 
im: nediately and tn every key, and to 
play complete pieces at sight i the 
first three lessons. It takes out all 
the drudgery and makes the les- 
sons simple, fascinating. 


$60 Tuition Credit 
FREE Yes, absolutely es Oe ad- 


vertising purposes 
00! Credit 


—if id ragl name reaches us soon 
nee 


enough. This wonderful offer 
Music Lessons] 
OOO SN 





brings the cost of a complete 
musical education down to un- 
believably low figures. Never be- 
fore has there been such an op- 
portunity to secure this superb 
traininginthe finest of the fine arts 
at a cost of only a few cents a day. 


Investigate At ONCE—It Costs Nothing 


Don’t throw away this $60 tuition credit 
when it costs you not one cent to zinvestie 
gate. This offer is made for advertising 
purposes, and may be withdrawn at any Py 
time. Don't delay. Use free coupon at 


, 
once, before wo 

Marcus Lucius Quinn you turn Pd 

Conservatory of Music this 

Box 650 P page. 

CHICAGO, * 

HLL. 









Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 
’ CHICAGO, ILL. Box 650 P 
s” Mail to me, entirely without cost cr 

Ag obligation, your free booklet explain- 
Ag ing *‘How to Study Music at Home” and 
6 complete particulars of the $60 tuition credit 
’ you will allow me if I enroll before time 

limit elapses, 
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READERS, READ THIS PAGE CAREFULLY! 


$250.00 CASH PRIZE! 


Photoplay Magazine now leads off in a smashing 
record-breaking Scenario Contest for Amateurs. 








Photoplay Magazine wants a photoplay, and offers 
$250.00 in cash as a prize for the best scenario 
sent in under the terms of this contest. 


Photoplay Magazine agrees to have the successful 
scenario produced in films by a leading film _pro- 
ducing company, and to publish the scenario in 
fiction story form in Photoplay Magazine. 


Terms: This contest is open only to those who have never 
sold a scenario. Anyone who has sold a scenario written by 
himself or herself is not eligible—and could not win this contest, 
even under an assumed name. This rule will be rigidly enforced. 
This positively means your chance is as good as anyone's. 


YOU can write this photoplay! 


Send in for full particulars. Contest closes June 15, 1914. Address 
Contest Editor, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 











Buy Your Photoplay Magazine by the Year! 


SPECIAL—$1.50 for 12 Months. Subscribe now and get it regularly on the dot. 
Extraordinary Offer For Two Subscriptions 





You subscribe for a year and get one friend to subscribe for a year—that makes two subscriptions; 
or if you already are a yearly subscriber, secure yearly subscriptions at $1.50 each from two friends. 
Send us these two subscriptions and we will give you your choice of either of the following: 


32 beautiful photos in elegant duo-tone process An order on your favorite Moving Picture 
reproduction, 54 x 9 inches in size and bound in or Theatre, which will entitle you to 6 ten-cent 
a fine flexible cover with handsome design in colors. or 12 five-cent free admissions thereto. 


Send in the subscriptions with the $3.00 in payment therefor and state which of the above 


you choose. If you prefer the free theatre admissions give the name and address of the 
theatre and the admission price. 


The Photoplay Magazine 1100 Hartford Building, Chicago 
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“Flying, ‘x ar? Boauty) Filme 


Because of their Artistic as well 
| asDramatic Merit,are the most 
popular Moving Pictures the world over 


4 Produced by : 
AMERICAN HLM MFG. Co. 
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Pay As xou Wish 


welryv offer of the age! Select one ot the dazzline, vor@eous 
La a { ii I it 
if y » tell 1 G i 1 t r eX} ‘ If you 


d a few cents a day is “enough. No 1 teape No 


Vy way that youever heard a Pu 


' op , i i Your credit is gees with 
the Great House of Lachman. > MIPOT S nstunt f 
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Here at last is 
the perfect substitute for expensive diamonds. 
All sent direct I ‘ 
»¢ ten full days 


if you can tell it from a real diamond, send it back 


pay for it at 
the rate of only a few cents a day 


Free Book Coupon’ god the Coupon 


HAROLD LACHMAN CO. For New Jewelry Boo 
N. Micl Dept 


! 
Science has conquered P ature 
zlorious, raciant gem 


Harold Lachman Co. | 








